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| Social Security in Review 


EXTENSION OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
was recommended by the President on January 8 
in his budget message to Congress for the fiscal 
year 1942-43. In discussing pay-roll taxes and 
the social security program the President said: 

‘“‘T oppose the use of pay-roll taxes as a measure 
of war finance unless the worker is given his full 
money’s worth in increased social security. From 
the inception of the social security program in 1935 
it has been planned to increase the number of 
persons covered and to provide protection against 
hazards not initially included. By expanding the 
program now, we advance the organic development 
of our social security system and at the same time 
contribute to the anti-inflationary program. 

“T recommend an increase in the coverage of 
old-age and survivors insurance, addition of 
permanent and temporary disability payments and 
hospitalization and expansion of unemployment 
compensation in a uniform national system. I 
suggest that collection of additional contributions 
be started as soon as possible, to be followed one 
year later by the operation of the new benefit plans. 

“ Additional employer and employee contribu- 
tions will cover increased disbursements over a 
long period of time. Increased contributions 
would result in reserves of several billion dollars 
for post-war contingencies. The present accumu- 
lation of these contributions would absorb excess 
purchasing power. Investment of the additional 
reserves in bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment would assist in financing the war. 

“The existing administrative machinery for 
collecting pay-roll taxes can function immediately. 
For this reason congressional consideration might 
be given to immediate enactment of this proposal, 
while other necessary measures are being perfected. 

“T estimate that the social security trust funds 
would be increased through the proposed legisla- 
tion by $2 billion during the fiscal year 1943.” 

The President declared that, under existing 
legislation, Federal grants to match the appropria- 


tions for public assistance made by the individual 
States will increase by $73 million, and added: 
‘I favor an amendment to the Social Security Act 
which would modify matching grants to accord 
with the needs of the various States. Such legis- 
lation would probably not affect expenditures 
substantially during the next fiscal year.” 


FEpERALIZATION of all State employment services 
to meet the demands for increased production of 
war materials was ordered by the President on 
December 19. In a telegram to the Governors of 
all States and Territories, the President declared: 

“Now that this country is actually at war it is 
more than ever necessary that we utilize to the 
fullest possible extent all of the manpower and 
womanpower of this country to increase our pro- 
duction of war materials. This can only be accom- 
plished by centralizing work recruiting into one 
agency. At present, as you know, the United 
States Employment Service consists of fifty sepa- 
rate State and Territorial employment services 
whose operations are loosely coordinated by the 
Federal Government. In order that there may be 
complete responsiveness to the demands of na- 
tional defense and speedy, uniform, effective action 
to meet rapidly changing needs, it is essential that 
all of these separate employment services become 
a uniformly and of necessity nationally operated 
employment service. I have, therefore, given in- 
structions to the proper Federal officials that the 
necessary steps be taken to accomplish this pur- 
pose at once. I ask that you likewise instruct the 
proper officials of your State to transfer to the 
United States Employment Service all of the pres- 
ent personnel, records, and facilities required for 
this operation. Inasmuch as the Federal Govern- 
ment is already paying practically one hundred 
percent of the cost of operation and the State per- 
sonnel has been recruited on a merit basis, there 
will be no difficulty in transferring State em- 
ployees into the Federal service. These employ- 
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ment offices will continue to serve the unemploy- 
ment compensation agency so that there will be 
no need to set up duplicate offices. I shall appre- 
ciate your advising me at once of your full coopera- 
tion so that the conversion of the present 
employment service into a truly national service 
may be accomplished without delay.” 

The policy guiding the United States Employ- 
ment Service in assuming full responsibility for 
operation of all employment service functions was 
outlined by the Social Security Board in the 
following statement: 

“T. Reasons for this action—The actual declara- 
tion of war by the Axis powers upon the United 
States of America creates unprecedented problems 
in national defense. The problems, both military 
and civil, which will obtain during this period 
require the production of war and civilian mate- 
rials on an unparalleled scale. 

“Success in this production program requires 
tremendously increased numbers of workers and 
the program must be subjected to continuing 
review to determine the effectiveness and economy 
with which all labor resources are being used. It 
involves widespread recruitment and training of 
workers, the transfer of labor among industries, 
and the movement of workers not only between 
States but between the major areas of the country 
as needed for production purposes. It is essential 
that there be a single centrally directed organiza- 
tion to carry on the program during this period. 

“TI. Responsibilities of the United States Em- 
ployment Service.—The United States Employ- 
ment Service carries complete responsibility for the 
provision and operation of all public employment 
services in the United States. Appropriate organi- 
zation is being established to coordinate and direct 
the activities of employment offices through 
regional staffs established within the same geo- 
graphical areas as the twelve regions of the Social 
Security Board, and through appropriate staffs 
within each State of the twelve regions. 

“The Social Security Board will determine 
broad policies of the United States Employment 
Service and will delegate to the latter the responsi- 
bility for executing them. 

“The functions of the United States Employ- 
ment Service include: 

“A. Continued performance of all employment 
service functions; and 


“B. Continued performance of service functions 
(specifically claim-taking and related activities, as 
discussed below) for the State Employment 
Security Agencies. 

“TIT. Steps in the process.—Effectuation of this 
program involves three basic steps: 

“A. Assumption of specific functions and activi- 
ties, as summarized above under II, by the United 
States Employment Service; 

“B. Induction to the Federal pay roll of virtu- 
ally all personnel in State agencies now perform- 
ing the functions as summarized above under I; 
and 

“C. The full use of such premises, equipment 
and records, facilities and services as are necessary 
for the operation of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

“Basic principles governing the absorption of 
personnel: . 

“A. Personnel absorbed by the United States 
Employment Service will be treated as employees 
of the Federal Government by the United States 
Civil Service Commission without further exami- 
nation being required; 

“B. Every effort will be made to expedite the 
processing of pay rolls and salary checks so as to 
cause no inconvenience to the new Federal 
employees; 

“C,. Negotiations will be made with each of the 
State governments in an effort to safeguard the 
rights acquired by State employment service per- 
sonnel under State pension plans and any other 
rights to which their services in the State govern- 
ments may have entitled them; 

“TD. All employees absorbed by the new Federal 
organization will be inducted into the Federal 
service at the salaries and classifications under 
which they are presently working in the State 
agencies. 

“The personnel to be inducted by the United 
States Employment Service: 

“A. All local office personnel, except those 
performing decentralized functions of the central 
office such as: 

1. Audit of employer pay rolls; 
2. Collection of employer contributions; and 
3. Quasi-judicial activities. 

“B. All central office staff now reporting to the 
Employment Service Director, except those pri- 
marily concerned with unemployment compensa- 
tion functions. 
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“C, All central office personnel engaged exclu- 
sively or principally in performing for the employ- 
ment service such staff services as: 

1. Reports and Analysis (Research and 
Statistics) ; 
2. Informational Service; 
Staff training on employment service 
functions; 
Developing methods and procedures; 
Business management; and 
6. Special additional staff services necessary 
to the operations of local offices which 
are occasionally performed at the agency 
level (occupational information, labor 
relations, and the like). 

“The following basic principles shall govern the 
provision of necessary facilities by each State 
Employment Service. Each State will: 

“A. Make available to the United States Em- 
ployment Service such space in the existing State 
agency central office as is necessary to house the 
administrative and technical staff of the United 
States Employment Service in that State; 

“B. Provide the United States Employment 
Service full or part-time use of any equipment 
needed to perform employment service activities; 

“C. Transfer to the United States Employment 
Service all records essential for the operation of 
the United States Employment Service; 

“TD. Make available for use of the United 
States Employment Service any necessary refer- 
ence materials; 

“E. Furnish the United States Employment 
Service sufficient quantity of stock and supplies 
necessary for the performance of employment 
service operations. This includes existing sup- 
plies as well as provision of new stocks of supplies 
in those circumstances in which it is not feasible 
for the United States Employment Service to 
procure them through the Federal Government; 

“F. Make available for full occupancy and use 
all premises now occupied by local offices. 

“Tt is the intent of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to cause as little disruption as possi- 
ble in the operations of State Employment 
Security Agencies by the establishment of the 
new organization. All efforts will be expended to 
effect such feasible adjustments in the Employ- 
ment Security Agencies as are found not to con- 
flict with the appropriate functions, objectives, 
and efficient administration of the public employ- 
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ment service and of the State unemployment 
compensation program. 

“The local offices will endeavor to carry on 
effectively all activities that are essential to the 
administration of the State unemployment com- 
pensation program. To this end they will request 
from the State Administrator specific advice as to 
the manner in which the claims taking activities 
can be carried on in such a way as to facilitate 
their handling by the State agency. 

“IV. Effective date——This policy becomes effec- 
tive on January 1, 1942. Prior to that time a 
representative of the United States Employment 
Service will confer with the appropriate officials of 
each State Employment Security Agency to effect 
the necessary adjustment of all mutual problems 
involved in the establishment of the new service.” 

The Federal Security Administrator announced 
on December 31 that without exception the 
Governors, in replying to the President’s request 
for cooperation, had indicated their willingness to 
accede to the President’s request with respect to 
operation of the local employment services in their 
States. Earlier the President had revealed that he 
had received a pledge of full cooperation from a 
committee of the Governors Conference and the 
Council of State Governments. 

Mr. McNutt expressed the belief that under the 
new plan it will be possible to cut to a minimum 
the hoarding of labor in certain States or areas and 
remove difficulties which have sometimes inter- 
fered with the transfer of workers from one part of 
the country to another. 

Among the immediate problems facing the re- 
organized employment service, Mr. McNutt 
added, would be: the transfer of workers displaced 
because of priorities to plants producing war ma- 
terials; increased use of qualified workers, both 
men and women, in groups not yet used in suffi- 
cient numbers, including older workers, Negroes, 
and persons with physical but not necessarily dis- 
qualifying handicaps; and more effective utiliza- 
tion of persons already employed, by upgrading and 
transfers from less essential to more essential jobs. 


AppoINTMENT of Lieutenant Colonel Nathaniel A. 
Burnell, 2d, as Director of Defense Training of the 
Federal Security Agency was announced on De- 
cember 30. Colonel Burnell succeeds Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank J. McSherry, appointed Deputy 
Director for Labor Supply and Training, Office of 
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Production Management. The various branches 
of the Labor Division dealing with labor supply 
and training will come under Colonel McSherry’s 
direction as he heads up an enlarged organization 
to meet the expanding needs for manpower in the 
war industries. 


APPOINTMENT OF A NatTIionaAL Lasor Suppiy 
Po.icy CommMiTrez, made up of six management 
and six union leaders, was announced on December 
31 by Sidney Hillman, Associate Director General 
of the Office of Production Management. This 
committee will be responsible for policies governing 
mobilization of industrial workers. Arthur S. 
Flemming, appointed chairman of the Committee, 
relinquished his duties as chief of the labor supply 
branch of the Office of Production Management’s 
Labor Division. To succeed him, Mr. Hillman 
designated John J. Corson, Director of the 
United States Employment Service and of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Through this 
assignment it will be possible for the labor supply 
branch and the United States Employment Service 
to function as a unit, under a single head. 

A suggestion that all hiring of industrial workers 
should be conducted through the offices of the 
United States Employment Service, or by methods 
approved by that agency, has been approved by 
the National Labor Supply Policy Committee and 
the National Labor Supply Committee, an inter- 
departmental body of Federal military and labor 
agencies. This suggestion is part of a proposal to 
create a labor priorities system which will give 
war industries first call on skilled craftsmen and 
end labor pirating and haphazard methods of 
employment. Considerations underlying the pro- 
posal, it was explained, are not so much any 
present labor shortage as the problem of supply 
under the enormous program for expanded mili- 
tary effort outlined by the President in his message 
of January 8 to Congress. 


Tue Feperat Apvisory Counci, ror Emp.oy- 
MENT Security, meeting in Washington on 
January 9-10, conferred with Government labor- 
supply officials on measures necessary to achieve 
the maximum use of labor for war production. 
The fifty-member Council, appointed by the Social 
Security Board, is composed of representatives of 
employers, employees, and the public. In an- 
nouncing the meeting, the Administrator of the 
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Federal Security Agency called attention to the 
fact that the recommendations made by the 
Council at its last meeting in June 1940, when the 
defense program was just starting, had formed the 
basis for Government policies in recruiting and 
training workers. Now, he added, such policies 
must be reexamined and augmented, if necessary, 
to assure an adequate supply of trained workers 
for the country’s greatly expanded goals for 
industrial and agricultural production. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY operations in November 
continued to reflect the combination of intensive 
war production and unemployment arising from 
priorities, curtailment of consumer goods, and 
temporary lay-offs in plants converting to war 
production; operations were also affected by 
normal seasonal factors and fewer working days 
in the month. 

Fewer placements were made by public employ- 
ment offices than in any other month since March, 
although the number was 12 percent more than 
that for November 1940. The decline from Octo- 
ber was shared by all States. As a group, however, 
the 15 States which have received the largest 
volume of war contracts maintained their daily 
rate of placements at about the October level. 
The active file of 4.2 million registrants at the end 
of November was 7 percent less than the figure 
for the same month last year. 


Although the amount of unemployment com- 
pensation payments declined to a new low of $21.1 
million in November, the number of recipients 
increased for the first time since the middle of 
1941. Among the 30 States in which the amount 
of payments rose in November were 9 of the major 
war-industry States. For the first time since July, 
there was a slight increase from the previous 
month in the total number of continued claims 
received. 


UNDER THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM, the number of monthly benefits in force 
continued to increase, and the November total of 
466,000 was almost 4 percent greater than the 
number in force at the end of October. The 
amount of payments in force on November 30 
was $8.5 million, an increase of almost 4 percent 
from October. For the first time since Febru- 
ary the proportion of all benefits which were in 
conditional-payment status declined from the pre- 
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vious month, although the actual number was 
greater than the October figure. The number of 
primary benefits continued to decline as a propor- 
tion of all monthly benefits in force; they consti- 
tuted 48 percent of the total at the end of Novem- 
ber, 52 percent in December 1940. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES Of $160.4 million in Novem- 
ber for public assistance in the continental United 
States and for earnings under the several Federal 
work programs were slightly less than the total 
for October; they represented, however, a 23-per- 
cent drop from expenditures in November 1940. 
Payments are estimated to have benefited 10.3 
million persons in 4.1 million households; these 
figures also represent decreases of 30 and 22 per- 
cent, respectively, from tbe number of benefici- 
aries in November 1940. General relief payments 
were 37 percent less than payments a year ago. 
Amounts expended for the special types of public 
assistance, on the other hand, showed an increase 
of 13 percent for the same period. 
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Tue CoNnNEcTicUT PLAN for aid to dependent 
children, superseding the State-operated widows’- 
aid program as of December 1, 1941, was ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board on December 
24. The Board certified a Federal grant of 
$21,739.50 to match State expenditures for admin- 
istration and assistance payments for the month 
of December. A grant of $82,392.50 for expendi- 
tures for administration and assistance for the 
quarter January-March 1942 was also approved 
by the Board. Under the new plan the State 
expects to be making payments to about 5,000 
children by the end of June 1942. No maximum 
limits on assistance payments have been set. 
The new plan will be administered by the Com- 
missioner of Welfare through a newly established 
Division of Public Assistance which will integrate 
administration of all three public assistance pro- 
grams in the State. Approval of the Connecticut 
plan brings to 43 the number of jurisdictions oper- 
ating all three of the special types of public 
assistance. 








Workmen’s Compensation Benefits in the 
United States, 1939 and 1940 


MicHauina M. LipmMan* 


OF THE MANY RISKS confronting industrial wage 
earners, the hazard of injury or death arising 
in the course of employment was the first to be 
covered on a large scale by social insurance. 
Before the establishment of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation, employers’ liability—the general 
legal principle of liability based on common law— 
gave the injured workman the right to recover 
damages if he could establish through proper 
evidence the fact that the injury was due to the 
negligence of the employer or his agent. The 
common-law defenses of the employer are based 
on three general considerations: the employer is 
not liable for any injury which is caused by the 
negligence of a fellow servant; the employee as- 
sumes the natural and ordinary risks incident to 
his employment; and any contribution to the 
accident by negligence on the part of the em- 
ployee, regardless of the fault of the employer, 
precludes recovery by the employee. In work- 
men’s compensation the right of the worker to sue 
is replaced by the promise of scheduled benefits 
obtained through a simplified administrative 
procedure and is based on the facts of employment 
and the work-connection of the injury, without 
demonstration of fault. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits are stipulated by law, rather than 
determined by the employer or by court action, 
and bear a relationship to the loss of earning power 
suffered by the worker. 

Although workmen’s compensation was among 
the earliest of the secial insurances to be developed 
in the United States, there are no comparable 
Nation-wide statistics of the number of persons 
receiving workmen’s compensation benefits or of 
the aggregate amount of such payments. This 
information is important as providing some indi- 
cation of the extent of the protection afforded by 
workmen’s compensation and of the relative mag- 
nitude of the total payments to individuals under 
this as compared with other social insurance and 
social security programs. 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Coordination Studies. 


To make possible such analysis, the aggregate 
amounts of workmen’s compensation payments in 
1939 and 1940 have been estimated. The figures 
of $236.5 million for payments in 1939 and $257.0 
million in 1940 are comparable with payments 
under other social insurance and related programs 
presented regularly in the Bulletin. As is ex- 
plained in detail later, more than four-fifths of the 
amounts included in the estimated total represent 
reported data, and the probable error in the esti- 
mated portion of the total is very small. It is not 
possible to present similar estimates of the total 
number of beneficiaries. While evaluation of the 
character and adequacy of the social insurance 
protection afforded by existing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws would require detailed study of 
many other factors, such as the range of weekly 
benefit amounts and the duration of benefit pay- 
ments for individual workers, the over-all figures 
do provide basic data necessary for any evalua- 
tion. The significance of the total amounts of 
workmen’s compensation paid to workers may be 
illuminated also by a brief consideration of the 
nature and major provisions of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

In 1941, workmen’s compensation laws were 
operative in all States except Mississippi. The first 
of these State laws was enacted in 1911, the most 
recent went into effect on December 5, 1940. The 
forerunner of all these State laws, however, was a 
Federal statute, effective in 1908, which covers 
employees of the Federal Government; another 
Federal act covers longshoremen and harbor work- 
ers; and a third applies to workers in the District 
of Columbia. Thus, within the continental United 
States, there are 50 independent laws, no two of 
which are alike in all major particulars.’’ Although 
all are based on the principle of compensation 
without regard to fault, the enactment of a differ- 
ent law in each jurisdiction and its repeated sub- 
sequent amendment has resulted in a multitude 

1A brief analysis of the principal features of workmen's compensation 
laws as of July 1, 1940, containing ample State references, may be found in 


Dawson, Marshall, Problems of Workmen's Compensation Administration, 
... U. 8. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 672, 1940, pp. 192-220. 
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of variations. Railroad employees engaged in 
interstate commerce do not come under State 
jurisdiction; the Federal Employees’ Liability 
Act, which provides a basis for recovery of com- 
pensation by injured railroad workers, is not re- 
garded as workmen’s compensation because of the 
necessity of court action. 


Coverage 


Although some workmen’s compensation laws 
are far more inclusive than others in their coverage 
provisions, none undertakes to cover all employ- 
ments. Among the most usual exemptions are 
domestic service, agricultural employment, and 
casual labor. Some States limit coverage to 
workers in hazardous occupations, either by list- 
ing the specific industries or occupations or by 
general definition. About half the laws specify 
the minimum number of employees an employer 
must have to be subject to the statute; in some 
of the States these numerical exemptions apply 
to all included employment, in others only to 
nonhazardous. 

Workmen’s compensation laws may be classified 
as compulsory or elective, depending on the degree 
of constraint to which included employers are 
subjected to accept the compensation provisions. 
Under a compulsory system the employer must 
accept the act and pay the compensation specified. 
An elective system allows the employer to accept 
or reject the provisions of the act; if he rejects he 
is usually penalized by being subject to suit with 
the customary common-law defense abrogated. 
Employers electing to accept the compensation 
act are generally exempt from damage suits. 
Some laws provide for compulsory compensation 
with respect to some or all public employment and 
voluntary compensation for private employment; 
others make compensation compulsory for some 
of the private employment and elective with 
respect to public employment. In 15 States, 
compulsory compensation applies to various seg- 
ments of both public and private employment. 

The employee also has the right to accept or 
reject coverage under the provisions of the act 
in some States. If an employee rejects the com- 
pensation system and sues an employer who has 
accepted it, the employer usually retains the 
customary common-law defenses. 

Most States permit voluntary acceptance of 
workmen’s compensation by nonsubject employers 
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or by joint election of employer and employee in 
exempted classes, but the employer loses no rights 
or defenses if he does not accept. If a worker 
in an excluded employment is injured, he has the 
right to sue, with the customary defenses on both 
sides. The chances of favorable settlement or 
decision, however, are probably enhanced by the 
existence of the workmen’s compensation laws. 

Unlike other social insurance systems, work- 
men’s compensation does not require the worker 
to build up rights either by contributions or 
length of employment. The laws cover injuries 
to workers in subject employment regardless of 
the individual’s length of service, regularity of 
employment, or wages earned. Since coverage 
is determined by exposure to risk, as defined by 
each law, and varies with each unit of employ- 
ment, there are no available statistics of the 
number of persons receiving such protection. The 
most usual measures of coverage, where available, 
are pay rolls and man-hours worked. Since elec- 
tion into and out of the system may be made at 
almost any time under most elective laws and 
nonsubject employers may elect in, or having 
been in, drop such election, the count of employees 
is made difficult by the change in status of em- 
ployers as well as by the changes in the numbers of 
their employees. Rough estimates indicate a 
range of coverage at any given time from some- 
what more than half the employees in some 
States to less than one-fourth in others. 


Compensable Injuries 


No workmen’s compensation system holds the 
employer liable for every injury received by his 
employees, and the inclusiveness of compensable 
injuries also varies greatly in the several systems. 
The usual statutory provision is that the injury 
shall be one “arising out of and in the course of 
employment,” with the additional limitation in 
most States that it is not due to the employee’s 
intoxication, willful misconduct, or gross negli- 
gence. Many systems limit the injury to what is 
commonly known as an accident and thus exclude 
occupational diseases which usually develop from 
continued or extended exposure to industrial health 
hazards. Some State laws have specific provisions 
for occupational disease; in a few States the term 
“injury” has been interpreted to include occupa- 
tional disease. Twenty States do not cover any 
occupational disease. Jn addition, cash compensa- 
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tion is limited in all but one State to injuries lasting 
more than a specified number of days, known as the 
waiting period. The waiting period ranges from 1 
to 14 days in the several States; there is a provision 
in 33 laws that, if the disability lasts for a specified 
period considerably in excess of the waiting period, 
compensation is payable from the date of the 


injury. 
Benefit Payments 


The benefits under workmen’s compensation are 
of two types: cash to compensate in part for wage 
losses, and provisions for medical care. Most 
States also provide for funeral benefits in case of 
death. When a disability extends beyond the 
statutory waiting period, compensation is both 
in money and in medical service; for shorter 
periods, compensation is in the form of medical 
treatment alone. Medical and surgical service, 
hospitalization, artificial limbs, allowances for 
attendants, and fees for expert medical testimony 
are the major items usually included in medical 
care. Almost all laws place the costs of medical 
care on the employer. 

Disability is not defined uniformly in workmen’s 
compensation laws and has been subject to varying 
interpretations. In most States the term is 
limited to occupational disability, that is, inability 
to earn wages, or the full wage, at work in which 
the worker was engaged at the time of the injury. 
In other States it has been interpreted as general 
inability to perform any kind of work which might 
be obtainable. In addition, most States provide 
indemnity payments for specific injuries whether 
or not the worker is able to return to his customary 
or other employment within a relatively short time. 
In some States these payments are made in lump 
sums, in others, on a continuing basis. 

Cash-benefit provisions differ not only among 
the several States but also for the various types of 
disability compensated under a single system. 
Each of the four general classes of disability— 
death,’ total disability for life, partial permanent 
disability, total disability for a temporary period— 
generally has a separate scale of benefits. Some 
States provide, in addition, compensation for 
temporary-partial disability; a few, extra com- 

1 The Oklahoma workmen’s compensation law does not provide com- 
pensation for death, because of 8 constitutional provision that the right of 


action to recover damages for injuries resulting in death may not be abrogated 
and the amount recoverable shall not be subject to statutory limitations. 


pensation for disfigurement. The classes of dis- 
ability are not mutually exclusive with respect to a 
single injury, for death will often be preceded by a 
period of total disability, as will most permanent- 
partial disabilities. 

In most States the compensation scale is based 
on the loss of earning power of the injured work- 
man, measured in terms of a prescribed percentage 
of wages earned and subject, in all but two States, 
to maximum and minimum limitations. Three 
States have based their compensation on the 
number of dependents rather than on the worker’s 
earning capacity, and some modify the percentage 
system to take into account marital status and 
number of children. A number of States provide 
fixed sums for certain injuries but apply the 
percentage system to all others. 

In all but three States, compersation for loss 
of wages or earning capacity, is based on a per- 
centage of earnings, usually the full-time wages 
of the injured worker. The benefit scale varies 
from 50 to 70 percent of wages subject to the 
maximum limitation; the most usual percentage 
is 66%. The maximum weekly benefit for total 
disability is between $15 and $20 in almost all 
States. The minimum in many States is $5 or 
the actual wage, whichever is less; one State 
specifies $3 per week or the actual wage. The 
amount of compensation is also commonly limited 
by a prescribed maximum period for which 
benefits may be paid, or a total maximum amount; 
for example, 260 weeks or $3,000, respectively, or a 
combination of such limitations. On the other 
hand, 7 States provide periodic death benefits 
until the widow dies or remarries; 17 provide 
life-long benefits for permanent-total disability. 
Specific schedules covering benefits in permanent- 
partial disabilities to compensate for loss, or loss 
of use, of a member in addition to compensation 
for the accompanying healing period are common. 


Medical Care 


There is also considerable variation in the 
amount and type of medical services authorized 
by the State laws. Fourteen jurisdictions set 
no specified limit on the time for or amount of 
medical care. Thirteen limit both amount and 
time, although six of these provide additional 
services in special cases or at the discretion of the 
State workmen’s compensation commissioner. 
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The other States limit either time or amount. 
Some States provide artificial limbs or other 
appliances as needed; a few pay extra compensa- 
tion for necessary attendants. 


Insuring the Risk 


Since compensation, in contrast to lump-sum 
payments collected from damage suits, often 
involves the periodic payment of benefits over 
a number of years, security for the payment of 
compensation is required in all States but one. 
Such security is usually furnished in the form of 
insurance with a carrier or proof of the employer’s 
financial ability. The bulk of insurance is written 
by private casualty insurance companies along 
with other types of casualty insurance; 7 States 
have exclusive State funds, which permit no 
private insurance company to participate; and 
11 operate competitive insurance systems which 
are limited to workmen’s compensation. Most 
States also authorize what is known as self- 
insurance. Large employers, on proof of financial 
responsibility, may carry their own. industrial 
risks, usually pledging securities to cover the 
future compensation claims of their employees. 
In most States, self-insurers are permitted to 
reinsure against large losses. Liable employers 
who fail to provide insurance or qualify as self- 
insurers are known as noninsurers. In order to 
obtain any benefits from such an employer, the 
injured workman or the State agency in his 
behalf usually has to sue, with little chance of 
collecting the amount due under the law. 

The various State laws provide almost every 
possible combination of methods of insuring. 
Although most States permit private insurance and 
self-insurance, two States allow only insurance 
through private casualty companies. Two of the 
seven States with exclusive funds permit self- 
insurance. In the eleven States with competitive 
State funds, insurance by all three methods is 
practiced. 

Compensation payments are made directly to 
the worker or survivor by the insurer. To assure 
payment in accordance with the statute and with 
minimum delay, penalties are prescribed for un- 
warranted delays, and costs are assessed against 
the employer in cases which he contests unsuccess- 
fully. In many jurisdictions, prompt payment is 
encouraged by allowing payments to be made to 
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workers or survivors prior to administrative action 
on the part of the State agency. 

Medical benefits are provided as services paid 
by the insurer or employer. The usual methods 
of securing the services are payment by the insurer 
to the individual physician or hospital for specific 
service rendered; services rendered in workmen’s 
compensation cases by doctors or hospitals main- 
tained by the employer for general employee wel- 
fare; and medical aid furnished by workmen’s 
compensation clinics, usually operated on the 
basis of contracts with employers or insurers. 
The first method is most commonly used by State 
funds and private insurance companies whose 
policies cover both medical aid and compensation. 
The second and third methods are used chiefly by 
self-insurers or by employers whose workmen’s 
compensation insurance policies are limited to cash 
compensation (so-called ex-medical policies); as 
such, the methods represent self-insurance for 
medical-aid purposes. If the employer who pro- 
vides medical care for workmen’s compensation 
cases through his own clinic or hospital also carries 
full insurance, he is reimbursed by the insurance 
company for such services. 

Almost all the workmen’s compensation laws 
provide for an administrative agency, usually 
in the form of a commission, responsible for the 
operation of the system as well as for protecting the 
rights of the claimant. Moreover, four of the 
six States with court administration requiring 
court action in each claim filed have delegated 
some degree of supervision to an administrative 
agency. Reports of accidents, particularly those 
causing injuries which outlast the waiting period, 
are generally required. These reports may come 
directly from the employer or indirectly through 
the insurer. Claim procedures are simplified 
through standardized forms. The agency usually 
determines or approves the facts relating to the 
employer-employee relationship, the extent of 
the injury and whether it arose out of or in the 
course of employment, and the amount of com- 
pensation due. Provision is generally made for 
appeals from administrative decisions and recourse 
to court action by either party. While a wide 
latitude is generally allowed the employer, insurer, 
or employee as to methods of initiating payments 
with or without a formal claim, the agency usually 
has the right to review such actions, either after 
payments have begun or after they have termi- 
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nated, and to approve medical bills as well as the 
amount of compensation. Changes in determina- 
tion of the extent of the disability are made or 
approved by the agency. The responsibility of 
the agency continues throughout the time for 
which periodic payments are due and covers any 
commutation of such continued payments into 
lump sums. 

In addition to the quasi-judicial functions 
involved in settling claims, the State agencies are 
charged with the supervision of the insurance 
provisions of the workmen’s compensation laws. 
Employers who wish to qualify as self-insurers 
must satisfy the agency’s requirements as to 
financial status and pledged securities. In some 
States, included employers are compelled to show 
proof of insurance, and the agency may make 
periodic efforts to force noncomplying employers 
to obtain insurance. Although the insurance 
commissioner in each State is ordinarily respon- 
sible for the reports of financial transactions of 
insurance companies within the State, many 
workmen’s compensation agencies also supervise 
the contract provisions of the companies, their 
rate structure, and the methods of claim adjust- 
ment. To safeguard against loss to the employee 
because of insolvency of an insurance carrier, a 
surety fund established by insurance companies 
is required by a few States. Some State laws 
provide that, at the discretion of the commission 
or in specified cases, the total compensation due 
in fatal or permanent-total disability cases shall 
be deposited with a trustee in order to protect the 
claimant. Although most of the laws place on 
the employer the primary liability for compensa- 
tion, the insurance companies practically assume 
the immediate responsibility of their policy- 
holders in making direct payments to injured 
workers and providing medical benefits. Com- 
petitive State funds function in a fashion similar 
to that of private carriers. Claims of employees 
of noninsured employers may be pressed by the 
agency in behalf of the claimant. 

In order to relieve the employer of the cumula- 
tive compensation burden when a previously 
disabled worker suffers a later permanent dis- 
ability, provision is made for so-called second- 
injury cases. Many States hold the last employer 
responsible only for compensation attributable 
to the second injury. Since the cumulative effect 
on the employee of such disablements may be 
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disproportionately greater than the compensation 
afforded by this method, some laws have created a 
second-injury fund, which provides compensation 
for the worker on the basis of bis total disability. 
The second employer is liable only for medical 
benefits and a prescribed amount of compensation 
restricted to the second injury. The fund, ad- 
ministered by the State agency, may be financed 
in several ways by all employers or insurers; a 
common method is to turn over to the fund the 
specified sums awarded in death cases where there 
are no surviving dependents. 

States with exclusive funds usually have one 
agency to handle both the fund and the adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensation act. Such 
administrative agencies are responsible not only 
for safeguarding the rights of the worker but also 
for enforcing the insurance of the employer. Con- 
tributions to the funds are in the nature of insur- 
ance premiums, at rates determined by the agency. 
Accident reports must be filed by the employer 
with the agency, and claims must be filed by the 
injured worker before payments can begin. ‘The 
arrangements for payment for medical aid are 
similar to those in other States. A few exclusive 
funds also issue ex-medical policies. 


Amounts of Benefits 


Statistics of workmen’s compensation benefit 
payments are presented in several different ways. 
Among the more conventional units of count are: 
(1) the amounts awarded within a_ specified 
period—that is, the amount determined as the 
total payment due on a claim, including in most 
cases payments already made; (2) the ‘‘losses 
incurred” (discounted value of amounts awarded) 
under policies written during a calendar year; (3) 
the “amounts paid in cases closed by final settle- 
ment” within a specified period; and (4) the 
amounts paid within a specified period to all 
persons receiving benefits during that period. 
The first three of these classifications are admin- 
istrative in nature; the second is most frequently 
used in connection with rate making. The fourth 
classification is the only concept of benefit pay- 
ments which relates to the amount of income 
currently derived by workers from workmen’s 
compensation, and as such is analogous to sta- 
tistics of benefits paid under unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age and survivors insurance, and 
other social insurance or retirement systems. 


Social Security 
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The amounts of workmen’s compensation paid 
to individuals may occasionally differ from the 
compensation specified in the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. When the right to recover under the 
workmen’s compensation act is doubtful or the 
amount of compensation due is questionable, 
many States permit the parties to make compro- 
mise settlements in order to avoid litigation and 
provide some compensation for the injured worker. 
When the award for compensation is in default, 
usually because of noninsurance, a compromise 
settlement may lead to the recovery of at least a 
part of the amount due. On the other hand, an 
employer or insurer may occasionally make some 
payments to workers whose claims are subse- 
quently denied by the State agency as not being 
compensable under the law. Such payments are 
relatively insignificant in number and amount. 

Although workmen’s compensation has been in 
operation for more than 25 years, no comparable 
Nation-wide statistics are available of the number 
of persons receiving benefits or the amount of 
benefits paid in the States. The data in the re- 
ports of the State compensation agencies lack 
comparability in that some are issued for cal- 
endar, others for fiscal, years; the inclusiveness of 
the data for the several States differ in that med- 
ical aid and occupational disease may or may not 
be included; and the bases for reporting benefits 
vary. However, each State report probably pre- 
sents more nearly complete and detailed data for 
its own jurisdiction than any other source. The 
lack of uniform or comparable benefit statistics 
results partly from the circumstance that work- 
men’s compensation developed on a State basis, 
and partly from the fact that up to this time the 
agencies have emphasized administration and acci- 
dent prevention and paid relatively little atten- 
tion to measuring and evaluating the insurance 
protection afforded. 

Since each of the State insurance departments 
requires a standardized annual report from each 
casualty insurance company doing business in its 
jurisdiction, it is possible to get comparable bene- 
fit data for insurance companies. All private com- 
panies and a few competitive State funds are re- 
quired to file the report. Two of the items in the 
reports—the amount of workmen’s compensa- 
tion net premiums written and the net losses 
paid during the year—are compiled from these 
reports and published annually by the Chilton 
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Company in the Spectator.2 The net losses paid 
represent the net amount of compensation and 
medical benefits paid by private insurance carriers 
and some of the competitive funds during a calen- 
dar year. 

By utilizing both State data and those published 
in the Spectator, it is possible to derive estimates 
of workmen’s compensation payments in the 
United States. These estimates, for 1939 and 
1940, which are presented in table 1, by State 
in which payment was made and by type of 
insurance carrier, include both cash compensation 
and medical aid. Payments by private insurance 
companies and some of the competitive State 
funds are the net losses as reported in the Spectator; 
payments by the other competitive funds and by 
the exclusive funds are the net disbursements 
calculated from the financial statement of each 
fund; payments made by self-insurers were esti- 
mated from available State data. No attempt 
has been made to estimate the number of bene- 
ficiaries or to separate the amounts into their 
component parts of compensation and medical 
payments. The limitations of the data used in 
making the estimates are such that the resultant 
totals tend to be somewhat conservative. 

An accurate and complete estimate of work- 
men’s compensation benefit payments should in- 
clude the value of all medical aid, no matter 
how financed, and compensation paid directly to 
the worker by all insurance carriers, including 
State funds and self-insurers, and amounts paid 
by noninsurers, as well as disbursements from 
such special funds as second-injury, rehabilitation, 
and security funds. Workmen’s compensation 
benefits properly include payments made to per- 
sons covered by the law and by voluntary elec- 
tion, but exclude payments made because of 
employer liability of electing-out employers. 

The data on insurance losses paid by private 
companies, as reported in the Spectator, are sub- 
stantially complete for the amounts paid during 
the year by insurance carriers on policies issued 
by them. Medical aid is included, whether paid 
for directly for each case or paid in a lump sum 
to an insurer for the compensation costs of his 
clinic, 

The data in the Spectator are net for each report- 
ing company; deductions are made from total 
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losses for “salvage’’—recovery by the company __ tion of Lloyd’s of London, which carries primarily 
against amounts paid out in losses—and for “‘re- catastrophe insurance, also report. Third-party 
insurance” recovered on losses paid under policies recovery payments, made under another com- 
reinsured with other companies. Most payments pany’s workmen’s compensation policy, are also 
made by the reinsuring companies are included in __ included in the total. The amount recovered by 
the total, since these companies, with the excep- _ carriers from third parties who are not also car- 


Table 1.—Estimated workmen’s compensation payments, by State, 1939, 1940' 
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1939 1940 
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State losses paid, | Statefund | Self insur. Gan: | ietotene | 
osses . - osses paid, tatefund | Self-insur- 
oy privatein- | net disburse-| ance Total ay private in- | net disburse-| ance pay- 

m= surance car- ments? sents | oe surance car- ments # ments ¢ 

riers ? riers ? 

i natnnbtdndeboktmmhecadiaaaen $236, 491 $122, 182 $68, 604 $45, 705 $257, 034 $134, 639 $72, 634 $49, 761 
a att dale emnanninenmeianernivied 1,001 | 317 1,054 720 ‘ 334 
tine ceeds reacminncnnimmit 1, 471 55 1, 354 62 1,471 55 1, 354 62 
Arkansas. ............ | See dandeaaiadaad 23 23 : a 
i inch pomthnecnnpuuinninnnmiin 17, 922 8, 891 4, 895 4, 136 20, 341 10, 247 5, 400 4, 694 
dn Lakiéiebeocskewsscccesecebatt 2, 497 539 1, 189 2, 490 1,170 | 767 
snp riindinnsecucsaemedsben 2, 967 a iii oe ial 444 3, 501 2, 976 525 
a ee 275 | 64 323 248 75 
District of PD. . i amaicnesipaieasivatinidiniietee 1, 509 ic cicienaiacil 348 1, 741 1, 339 402 
Plorida._........... sidan ipeennaeninash 1,616 ss SIEM 211 1,915 1, 665 250 
Georgia... Lietatentinncebheeasen: veucsoueinn 1, 271 SE Esavicatcnotecs 337 1,612 1, 185 | 427 
EE Se Eee 1, 068 126 656 286 1, 216 183 705 | 328 
Ditnsdeiblihideresnceedecesbnbueus 12, 463 8, 966 3, 497 14, 785 10, 637 4, 148 

eat dhtied splices tots iicedindeiab viii 3, 436 | =e 7 3, 858 2, 967 891 
hells otipnuisithakatdihe-simbhinineee 1, 874 1, 465 43 366 1, 922 1, 496 52 374 
ion ailtnd teienteebepienrmenenncurinamineien 1, 572 a 444 1, 587 1, 139 448 
se 3, 282 SSS 1,950 3, 318 1, 347 1,971 
eesti. ab aemamenannentnnn 3, 234 2, 461 REI 773 3, 434 2, 613 821 
eis ln ahnsendcendckianibdicaenes 976 i cea 156 992 833 159 
eee 2, 532 1, 481 587 464 2,712 1, 702 504 506 
Massachusetts.......---..---------- 7, 096 SPR ce 332 7, 494 7, 144 ks 350 
eek idbebeactbenetesebouna 7, 935 4, 616 892 2, 427 8, 643 5, 006 993 2, 644 
iat nins tebitcrietieitirnintein ene cous aeachipinn 3, 641 2, 743 75 823 3, 903 2, 044 75 | AM 
RETR ee: = Ae rf 11 
Missouri EY aS iii = | Saas 873 4, 033 3, 120 913 
ee titiceebetichidccwenscsses 1,727 157 1, 159 4i1 2, 093 185 1, 210 698 
nats enced euadoneednie 1,027 9 er Aaa = eS 113 1, 025 912 113 
ih cretadhadsuceeannbuaneed | a 624 53 827 asain 761 66 
SE indndaccosccencsasansons 572 (=a ll 7 690 14 
ee 11, 242 | see 2, 594 12, 700 9, 769 2, 931 
citiinacacnctsusencequsnate 359 | ee anion 83 5 446 134 
EE ee 47,497 27, 858 11, 851 7, 788 51, 252 30, 077 12, 772 | 8, 403 
REZ 1, PE Bicaccnned = 417 1, 988 1, 539 449 
jj itentasneieneaiebibaeen WE Bicksidcedecauns 551 | ae 597 | 
ST a eae 16, 498 36 14, 439 2, 023 17, 055 45 14, 920 2, 090 
nda citniuieccuisinacasebansene 3, 104 2, 009 364 731 3, 394 2, 253 411 | 730 
i cidgientttrcchenmterenesees 4, 273 4, 208 4, 273 65 4, 208 
it se ncienkdotadnanacauedte 20, 789 9, 849 3, 292 7, 648 21, 203 10, 489 2, 971 7, 833 
in inndecubanensiwe 1,000 — —=— FOE 110 1, 153 1, 027 126 
on cv ncepcconcesenasaecee 1,015 781 234 1, 235 950 285 
te mnbeidoesinndanmidiber 255 193 4 58 278 210 5 63 
i niaticaséeedascceccaceessecsas 1, 368 _ icvitel 327 1,5 1, 123 404 

Dibner htheothensenéecoqunee 7, 314 se ee eS 8, 124 8, 124 cee 
itl tee nddethbeouesssbaacesenns 1,090 696 190 1, 109 222 689 198 
EERE rr 304 | Eee 10 362 351 ee | ll 
Th kthinenaansnaceseceessoce 2, 246 a nicisinicitcianied 831 2, 469 1, 556 | 913 
| ERLE 5, 053 95 4, 234 724 5, 576 80 4, 759 737 
West Virginia. _............-- 5,174 6 5, O74 4 5, 756 | 1 5, 608 147 
| as 5, 572 So ) = 1, 383 5,815 4,372 1, 443 
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1 Data for calendar years, except for Montana, Nevada, North iota, * Compiled from State data except for California, Colorado, Michigan, 
mn, West V ~*y and. the United States employees, where fiscal New York, and Pennsylvania, which are published in the Spectator; repre- 
LF! 1939 = were used. State fund net disbursements of ‘tah sents net amount of and medical benefits paid by State funds. 
aryland are also on this basis. Benefit payments made under the ‘ Estimated from available State data; represents amounts of cash and 
a a! 's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act are included in medical benefits paid by self-insurers plus amounts of medical benefits 
in which the payments are made. paid emp! carrying ex-medical policies. 
3 From The Insurance Year Book Casualty, Surety and 5 1939 estimate used for 1940 since no later data are available. 
eR , h and 69th annual iw pa for Arizona and Montana, * Data for the period July 1, 1939-June 30, 1940, were used for both 1939 and 
for which such data were raepehtn agency; represents net 1940 since — data for the year ending June 30, 1939, are not available. 
amounts of cash and medical benefits fit ke. tH 7 Less than ‘ 
standard workmen’s compensation policies. 
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riers is relatively small, and its omission does not 
significantly affect the total. If the State-fund 
operations, where the amount of third-party 
recoveries is reported, are typical, the whole 
volume of third-party recoveries may be con- 
sidered insignificant. 

When insurance companies are required to 
make payments into special funds, such as fixed 
amounts in death cases in which there is no bene- 
ficiary or the commuted value of awards in fatal 
and serious disability cases, such payments are 
reported as losses paid by the insurance companies 
and are included in the Spectator data. While 
these amounts will not be paid to beneficiaries 
until subsequent years, they are offset by the 
omission of the amounts paid out of the special 
funds in the specified year. The amounts in- 
volved in both instances are small,and the result- 
ant net error in total benefits is even less. 

Small amounts of benefits paid are reported by 
the Spectator for States whose workmen’s com- 
pensation laws do not permit private insurance; 
for Mississippi, which has no workmen’s compen- 
sation law; and for Arkansas, whose law was in- 
operative until December 5, 1940. These amounts 
represent both voluntary insurance on excluded 
employments and payments made to employees 
working in these States on behalf of employers 
with headquarters in another State. 

The standard policy issued by insurance compa- 
nies for workmen’s compensation covers both the 
risks included by the law and the employer- 
liability for workers not so included. This com- 
bined protection is given both to subject employers 
and to employers who voluntarily elect to insure 
their workers. All payments made under this 
type of policy, whether workmen’s compensation 
or employer-liability, are reported as workmen’s 
compensation payments by the insurance compa- 
nies and the Spectator and are not separable. The 
volume of employer-liability payments included 
in the Spectator compilation is probably very small. 
Losses arising under regular employer-liability 
policies are accounted for separately and are not 
reported as workmen’s compensation payments. 

Except for the five competitive State funds 
included in the Spectator compilation, data for 
State funds were obtained from the State reports 
and were adjusted to a net-disbursement basis 
similar to that used in the Spectator. A minor 
element of noncomparability is introduced by the 
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fact that some of the State funds operate and 
report on a fiscal-year basis. The amount of 
benefits paid includes compensation and the cost of 
all medical care provided by the State funds but 
excludes the value of medical aid provided by the 
employer who has an ex-medical policy. Since 
each exclusive State fund is managed as a unit, 
even though parts of the fund may be segregated 
for bookkeeping purposes, there is no statistical 
problem of payments into and out of special funds, 
and disbursements represent payments to recip- 
ients. Workmen’s compensation payments made 
to State employees from special funds or by separate 
appropriation are listed in the table as State-fund 
disbursements, although these funds do not cover 
other groups. 

Self-insurance payments include not only the 
compensation and medical benefits paid by em- 
ployers qualifying as self-insurers but also the 
amount of medical aid provided by insured em- 
ployers with ex-medical policies. With only two 
State agencies reporting the amount of payments 
by self-insurers, it is necessary to estimate these 
payments for the other States. These estimates 
are based on State-agency data of the ratio of 
self-insurance payments to payments made by 
insurers, whether measured in terms of benefits 
paid in cases closed by final payments, amounts 
of awards, the number of claims or reported 
accidents, or the amount of pay rolls. The ratio 
so derived for each State was applied to the in- 
surance payments for the State to obtain the 
estimate of payments by self-insurers for the 
corresponding year. Opportunity was given each 
State agency to review the estimate made and to 
recommend revisions. For seven States in which 
no other ratio was available, the average (mode) 
for the reported group was used. Since the esti- 
mated self-insurance payments for these seven 
States amount to about 2.4 percent of the total 
workmen’s compensation payments for the United 
States, the error arising from this method of 
estimating is insignificant for the total. 

To the amount of estimated workmen’s com- 
pensation payments by self-insurers was added 
the value of medical benefits paid by insurers 
with ex-medical policies for most of the States in 
which this practice is known to be prevalent and 
for which some data were available. For the 12 
States for which this item was reported or esti- 
mated, the adjustment amounted to 2 percent 








of their total workmen’s compensation payments. 
Two States which are commonly regarded as 
having this type of arrangement reported that 
they had no ex-medical policies for the period 
under review, and one State reported that the 
practice was being abolished as of July 1, 1941. 
The total amount of estimated self-insurance 
payments is therefore understated by the value 
of such medical benefits in the few remaining 
States for which no basis of estimating was feasible. 
This understatement is considerably less than 1 
percent of the total. 

Noncompliance of employers exists in practi- 
cally every State except the few where compensa- 
tion applies only to employers who elect by the 
act of insuring or by qualifying as a self-insurer. 
Although the number of noninsurers may be 
moderately large, most of them are small employ- 
ers. Moreover, only a small proportion of non- 
insurers are financially able to pay benefits. 
While payments made to injured workers of non- 
insurers are properly a part of the total workmen’s 
compensation payments, few States report such 
payments and more nearly comparable estimates 
for the several States are possible by omitting this 
factor for all of them. The resulting understate- 
ment is believed to be small. Available data on 
noninsurers for the States reporting indicate that, 
whereas the awards made to employees of non- 
insurers may range from 1 to 8 percent of the 
awards made to employees of insurers, the pay- 
ments made by noninsurers amounted to less than 
1 percent of similar payments made by insurers 

Total workmen’s compensation payments for 
the United States are estimated at $236.5 million 
for 1939 and $257.0 million for 1940. In both 
years about 52 percent of these payments were 
made by private insurance carriers, 29 percent by 
State funds, and 19 percent by self-insurers. 
Three factors account for the increase in payments 
from 1939 to 1940. The acceleration of business 
activities during the period primarily affects 
temporary cases; the increasing maturity of the 
systems affects payments for death or permanent 
disability; and the liberalization of legal provi- 
sions affects the general level of payments. 

The increase in employment and in wage rates 
in 1940 as compared with 1939 is reflected in 
both the number of cases and amounts of benefits 
paid for medical aid and for temporary disability 
compensation. The vast majority of workmen’s 
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compensation cases are of short duration. For 
the United States, medical benefits and temporary 
disability compensation, the bulk of which relate 
to accidents occurring during the year, account 
for more than half the total payments, although 
the proportions vary somewhat from State to 
State. However, as the workmen’s compensation 
systems mature, payments made in permanent 
disability and fatal cases tend to increase; al- 
though such cases are relatively few each year, 
the number receiving benefits is cumulative. 
Some States are even now paying benefits on 
accidents which occurred as much as 25 years ago. 
This factor is, of course, less important in States 
limiting the duration of payments to a few years. 
The enactment within the past two decades of 
State workmen’s compensation legislation increas- 
ing total coverage, and liberalization of amounts 
and duration of compensation and medical bene- 
fits in some States, have resulted in an increase in 
aggregate payments for both temporary and per- 
manent disability cases. 

The importance of workmen’s compensation as 
social insurance may be seen by comparing work- 
men’s compensation payments with payments 
under other social insurance programs. In 1939, 
unemployment insurance payments, including 
those under State unemployment compensation 
laws and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, amounted to $436 million; total retirement 
and survivors insurance payments under the 
Social Security Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and the Civil Service Commission were $188 mil- 
lion; and workmen’s compensation payments 
totaled $236 million. Comparable payments for 
these programs in 1940 were $536 million, $227 
million, and $257 million, respectively. 

In spite of the magnitude of the estimated 
workmen’s compensation payments, it is pertinent 
to point out that aggregate payments made to 
injured workers exceeded the amounts presented 
here. Payments under employer’s-liability may 
be made to workers not covered by workmen’s 
compensation; and workers may be carried on 
the employer’s pay roll for part or all of a period 
of disability in lieu of receiving smaller benefits 
under the workmen’s compensation system. Data 
are not available for estimating these amounts 
which, while not workmen’s compensation benefits, 
nevertheless represent payments for the same risks 
as those covered by the compensation systems. 
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Unemployment Benefit Rights and Beneficiaries 
in Polk County, lowa, 1938-39 
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Dislocations due to material shortages focus attention anew on the role of 
unemployment compensation in mitigating distress occasioned by unemploy- 
ment. Analyses of the operation of the program before the defense upswing had 
reached significant proportions add to our knowledge of how the unemployment 
compensation program protects its beneficiaries during periods when employ- 


ment is at lower levels. 


CuRRENT ANALYSES by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security have indicated that under most 
State unemployment compensation laws the 
benefits available to claimants are such that at 
least half of them fail to become reemployed before 
exhausting their benefit rights even in prosperous 
periods. Particularly in States with provisions 
for variable duration of benefits, large numbers of 
beneficiaries have exhausted their benefit rights. 
These conclusions were confirmed by a study 
of all beneficiaries in Polk County (Des Moines), 
Iowa, who completed a benefit year during the 
last 6 months of 1939. The shortcomings of the 
program in Polk County as a first line of defense 
against the effects of unemployment were further 
revealed by an examination of the unemployment 
experience of beneficiaries. The average bene- 
ficiary was entitled to only about 12 weeks of 
benefits. Primarily because of this restriction 
on benefit rights, two-thirds of all beneficiaries 
exhausted their benefit rights. After drawing 
benefits for relatively few weeks, a large proportion 
of the claimants remained unemployed for long 
periods. Nearly one-half of those who exhausted 
their rights did not have earnings of $50 or more 
in covered employment in Iowa during any 
quarter between the exhaustion of benefits and 
the close of the quarter in which the benefit year 
terminated, and 40 percent did not have any 
earnings at all during this period. Many bene- 
ficiaries who exhausted their rights to benefits 


*Director of Research and Statistics, lowa Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. This article summarizes the major findings of a study, The 
Adequacy of Unemployment Compensation Benefits in Polk County, fowa 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, Department of Research and 
Statistics, March 1941. 

1 Duration of Benefit Payments series, currently issued by the Reports and 
Analysis Division of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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did not earn enough to qualify for additional 
benefits at the beginning of the next benefit year. 
Approximately one out of every six beneficiaries 
in the study was connected with a household 
which received general relief or WPA employment 
during the benefit year or during the 6-month 
period immediately preceding the benefit year. 
Nineteen percent of those who exhausted benefits 
and 13 percent of those who did not were in house- 
holds obtaining general relief or WPA employment 
during the benefit year. In relation to age, occu- 
pation, weekly benefit amount, and potential dura- 
tion, there was no clear demarcation between the 
beneficiaries who did and those who did not receive 
general relief. Considerable variation was shown 
between the two groups, however, with respect to 
the size of the family unit. The average number 
of dependents of the beneficiaries having relief 
status was 2.7, compared with 1.7 for those without 
relief experience. Nearly 30 percent of the cases 
with relief experience obtained less than $20 in 
direct relief during the benefit year, but 18 percent 
received $100 or more during this period. More- 
over, one-fourth of those who were allowed $200 
or more in unemployment benefits also received at 
least $100 in relief during the benefit year.’ 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Provisions 


The population studied in Polk County con- 
sisted of all beneficiaries who completed a benefit 
year during the last 6 months of 1939. The in- 
vestigation was confined to one county because of 

1 An analysis of the reemployment and relief experience of beneficiaries in 
another more highly industrialized locality is available in Adequacy of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Benefits in the Detroit Area During the 1938 Recession. 
Employment Security Memorandum No. 14, Bureau of Employment Se- 


curity, Social Security Board, January 1941. A summary of this study ap- 
peared in the Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 11 (November 1940), pp. 3-11, 
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the difficulty in obtaining all necessary informa- 
tion on a State-wide basis. The fact that central- 
ized records of all relief cases are maintained by 
the local community chest, the accessibility of the 
necessary information, and the relatively large 
number of claimants from a limited area were the 
primary factors in the selection of Polk County 
rather than some other community. Since the 
area chosen represents the most highly urbanized 
county in the State, the employment pattern in 
this area is not strictly representative of the State 
as a whole. Nevertheless, the results obtained 
should have some bearing on other localities. 

Each claimant’s benefit year, as defined by the 
Iowa law at the time this study was made, cov- 
ered the 52 consecutive weeks beginning with the 
first day of the week with respect to which bene- 
fits were first payable to him. Thus, the period 
selected for study covers the 18 months from July 
1938, the month in which the first benefit year 
began, to December 1939, the month in which the 
last benefit year ended. Since benefits were not 
payable in Iowa until July 1938, and since em- 
ployment conditions were relatively unfavorable 
during the first 6 months of that year, the pro- 
gram was put to a fairly severe test immediately. 
Although employment began to show an upward 
trend beginning with July 1938, a seasonal slump 
occurred between October of that year and Feb- 
ruary of 1939 and again between November 1939 
and the end of the year. Therefore, the study 
should shed some light on the operation of the 
program when employment opportunities are 
somewhat below the normal level. 

The benefit duration of the claimants studied 
was based upon \ of the claimant’s wages during 
the base period, consisting of the first 8 of the last 
9 completed calendar quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the first day of the benefit year. However, 
maximum duration was limited to 15 weeks, and 
benefit credits could not exceed $65 during any 
calendar quarter of the base period. Since in- 
dividual wage credits were not maintained prior to 
January 1, 1937, the base period consisted of only 
5 quarters at the time benefits first became pay- 
able. But for claimants not entitled to the maxi- 
mum duration under these conditions, earnings in 
subsequent quarters were used for extending the 
duration beyond that originally provided. As a 
result of such lag-quarter redeterminations, the 
base period was much longer in many instances 
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than the 5 quarters available at the time the 
initial claim was filed. 

In order to be eligible for benefits under the 
Iowa law, the claimant must have earned at least 
15 times his weekly benefit amount during the 
first 4 of the last 5 completed calendar quarters 
immediately preceding the benefit year. Such a 
low eligibility requirement permits automatic 
qualification whenever the weekly benefit rate is 
based upon % of the highest-quarter earnings of 
the base period, and it permits a minimum po- 
tential duration of only 2.5 weeks. 


The Volume of Benefit Rights 


The provision restricting benefits to \ of base- 
period wages reduced the number of weeks of 
benefits available to most claimants below the 
maximum. Nearly 6 percent of the 3,765 benefi- 
ciaries analyzed had potential duration of less 
than 5 weeks, 26 percent had potential duration 
of less than 10 weeks, while 39 percent qualified 
for the 15-week maximum (table 1). The average 
potential duration for all beneficiaries was 12.1 
weeks. The average duration for men was 12.3 
weeks, and 40 percent were eligible for the 15- 
week maximum; for the women the average dura- 
tion was 11.8 weeks, and 36 percent were eligible 
for the maximum. 

A direct relationship existed between the size 
of the weekly benefit amount * and the potential 
duration of benefits. For persons with a weekly 
benefit amount of less than $5, 37 percent were 
entitled to benefits for less than 5 weeks and only 
7.9 percent had a potential duration of 15 weeks. 
At the other extreme, only 1.8 percent of those 
with a weekly benefit amount of $15 had a potential 
duration of less than 5 weeks and 64 percent were 
entitled to the 15-week maximum. 

Of all cases in the study, 66 percent exhausted 
their benefit rights (table 2). Although fairly 
striking differences were observed among certain 
social and economic groups with respect to the 
proportion that utilized all their benefit credits, 
it is significant that more than one-half of the 
men and women from every group analyzed 
age, industry, occupation, and marital status 
exhausted all benefits to which they were en- 
titled. Indeed, these high exhaustion ratios 

3 Computed as 50 percent of the most recent full-time weekly wage, or }46 


of high-quarter wages, with a maximum of $15 and a minimum of $5, or the 
full-time weekly wage, whichever was the lesser. 
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Table 1.—Number and percentage distribution of bene- 
ficiaries with specified weekly benefit amounts, in 
Polk County, Iowa,' by number of full weeks of poten- 
tial duration 





Percentage distribution by number of full 




















All | weeks of potential duration 
Weekly benefit | bene- 
amount | ficia- | | - | | | 
ries SS | | | = 
| Total “C | 60 | 80 iho ivo| 1 
All beneficia- | 
ries |_ 3,765) 100.0) 5.8) 6.1) 8&9) 10.4) 12.8) 17.3) 38.7 
Men | 2,803) 100.0! 4.9) 5.6| 8 4/ 10.8) 13.6] 17.2 39.5 
Women.. | __ 962) 100.0) & 3) 7.7| 10.3) 9.4) 10.3) 17.6) 36.4 
Less than $5.00 140| 100.0) 37.1] 15.0) 14.3] 11.4) 7.9) 6.4) 7.9 
6.00-5.99- 600) 100.0} 16.8) 14.2) 15.5) 14.2) 11.3] 12.8) 15.2 
6.00-6.99. 313, 100.0} 4.5) 64] 9.9) 12.5) 13.1) 20.1) 33.5 
7.00-7.99 356 100.0/ 28) 6.2) 11.0) 16.0) 14.3) 18.5) 31.2 
8.00-8.99 330| 100.0, 24] 64) 7.9] 10.3) 16.7) 19.1) 37.3 
9.00-9.99 319 100.0, 22) 4.4! 85) 11.0| 14.1) 21.0) 38.9 
10.00-10.99 353, 100.0; 1.1) 20) 5.1| 11.0) 15.3] 17.6) 47.9 
11.00-11.99 | 272) 100.0) .7| 4.0) 4.8) 5.5) 11.8) 24.3) 48.9 
12.00-12.99 274| 100.0} 1.1) 15 5.8) 7.7| 13.9) 21.9] 48.2 
13.00-13.99- | 171) 100.0} 23) 29) 58) 7.6] 123) 21.1] 48.0 
14.00-14.99- re 144, 100.0, 28) 6.2| 9.7) 7.6] 9.0] 23.7) 41.0 
15.00... 493, 100.0) 1.8 20) 57) 5.7/ 10.5) 9.9] 64.3 
| | 





1 Based on the wage records and benefit ledgers of all beneficiaries in Polk 
County who completed a benefit year during July-December 1939. 


understate the amount of uncompensated unem- 
ployment which beneficiaries experienced. Since 
the study is limited to individuals who filed claims 
during the first 6 months in which benefits were 
payable in Iowa, it is obvious that many of the 
workers had been unemployed for a considerable 
length of time before filing initial claims. Had 
the program been in operation at an earlier date, 
the total period of unemployment would un- 
doubtedly have exceeded the duration of benefits 
in many additional cases. An analysis of benefi- 
ciaries who completed a benefit year in Wayne 
County, Michigan, on June 30, 1939, revealed 
that 43 percent of the men and 53 percent of the 
women who did not exhaust their benefit rights 
would have done so if benefits had been payable 
immediately after their separation from em- 
ployment.‘ 

A definite inverse relationship existed between 
the potential duration of benefits and the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit 
rights. Thus, the exhaustion ratio for those en- 
titled to less than 5 weeks of benefits was 88 per- 
cent as compared with 55 percent for those having 
potential duration at the 15-week maximum; the 
remaining cases fell between these two extremes. 
Low potential duration is usually occasioned by 
casual or intermittent employment preceding the 


‘Adequacy of Unemployment Compensation Benefits in the Detroit Area 
During the 1938 Recession, op. cit., p. 14. 
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claim for benefits, and the workers in this category 
would probably have exhausted their benefit rights 
even if they had been eligible for several additional 
weeks of benefits. 

The exhaustion ratio tended to decline as the 
weekly benefit amount increased, apparently be- 
cause high benefit amounts were associated with 
substantial potential duration. There was little 
or no tendency for exhaustion ratios of beneficia- 
ries with given potential duration to decline as 
weekly benefit amounts increased. The data sug- 
gest, therefore, that the provision for variable 
duration causes the benefit provisions to be par- 
ticularly restrictive for claimants with irregular 
prior employment, and that this limitation is ac- 
centuated by the tendency of claimants with ir- 
regular prior employment to earn relatively small 
amounts per week.® 

The potential duration of benefits varied con- 
siderably among the different industrial groups. 
More than half the claimants from printing and 
publishing, communication and utilities, and the 
manufacture of iron and steel and nonelectrical 
machinery were eligible for the maximum duration 
of 15 weeks. On the other hand, less than one- 
third of the beneficiaries whose last covered em- 
ployment was in food manufacturing, finance, in- 
surance and real estate, or the various service 
industries had a potential duration at the 15-week 
maximum. 


5 Since many weekly benefit amounts were based on high-quarter earnings, 
irregular employment in the high quarter would result in such inadequacy. 


Table 2.—Percent of beneficiaries exhausting benefit 
rights, by weekly benefit amount and full weeks of 
potential duration ' 









































Per- | Percent of beneficiaries with specified weekly 
i benefit amount exhausting benefit rights 
0) n- 
Number offull | eficia- | | 
weeks of potential jries ex- | 
duration naust | es |85. 00-|$7. 00- $9. 00-/$11. 00-/$13. 00-1415. gg 
benefit! $5. 00 6. 99 | 8.99 | 10.99 | 12.99 | 14.99 
rights 
All beneficia- 
Tktameanae 66.3 | 69.3 | 73.4 | 68.7 | 67.9) 63.2) 50.7) 548 
Less than 5. 87.6 | 78.8 | 90.4 | 044 | 72.7) 100.0/ 100.0] 8&9 
5-5. 9_- 81.1 | 72.7 | 81.6 | 77.8 |100.0 | 87.5 71.4 80.0 
6-6.9 79.7 |100.0 | 80.4 | 80.0 | 76.9) 57.1 71.4} 80.0 
7-7.9 82.6 | 64.3 | 83.9 | 85.3 | 81.0] 91.7 80.0} 87.5 
88.9 80.6 | 66.7 | 73.5 | 87.1 | 87.5 | 88.2) 78.6/ 85.0 
9-9.9.__. 75.9 | 44.4 | 77.3 | 77.1 | 87.1 | 72.2) 78.6) 64.7 
10-10.9 76.3 | 42.9 | 79.3 | 72.1) 83.7 61.1 70.0 | 100.0 
11-11.9 74.4 | 60.0 | 74.1 | 80.4/)72.5 | 80.8] 66.7) 66.7 
 . 4. Sees 67.8 | 83.3 | 58.2 | 68.0 | 76.3 72.7 | 62.5 | 60.7 
- | away 67.3 | 60.0 | 56.3 | 64.3 | 841.2) 67.3) 53.8 76,2 
Tot Seaeeea 61.1 | 50.0 | 70.7 | 62.4) 56.0) 58.4] 50.6) 53.6 
Wivesnad 54.8 | 45.5 | 62.8 | 58.1 | 58.7) 55.8) 49.6! 45.4 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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There were fairly significant differences among 
industrial groups with respect to the proportion 
of beneficiaries utilizing all their benefit credits. 
The highest exhaustion ratios, more than 70 
percent, were found among beneficiaries formerly 
employed in communication and utilities; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; and the manufacture 
of chemicals and nonelectric machinery (table 3). 
The groups of beneficiaries from printing and 
publishing, manufacture of apparel, and the iron 
and steel industries had the lowest exhaustion 
ratios. The differences in the exhaustion ratios 
for men and women were also significant; 71 
percent of the women, as compared with 65 per- 
cent of the men, used all their benefit rights. 
Considerably smaller differences in the exhaustion 
ratios of men and women may be noted in food 
manufacturing, retail trade, and finance, insurance, 
and real estate; larger differences were evident in 
communication and utilities, the service groups, 
and the manufacture of chemicals. For the 
miscellaneous manufacturing groups and retail 
trade, the exhaustion ratio was slightly higher 
for the men than for the women. 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries and percent who 
exhausted benefit rights, by selected industry and by 


























sex! 
Percent exhausting 
Total beneficiaries benefit rights 
Industry 
Fe- Fe- 
Total | Male male Total | Male male 
ee 3,765 | 2, 803 962 66.3) 64.8 70.8 
CO EE 543 540 3] 63.5| 63.7 (*) 
Construction ................. 363 362 1] 66.1) 66.3 (3) 
an 7° 
Food products 237 185 102; 63.1 62.2 64.7 
Apparel and other finished 
leader tated 105 20 85 57.1 50.0 58.8 
Printing, y - —a and 
allied industries -_-_._..... 114 70 44 56.1 4.3 59.1 
Chemicals and allied prod 
RRA ra 211 2B 183 73.9 57.1 76. 5 
Iron and steel and their 
products etd eadetadienineiGinpedes 97 88 4 57.7 55.7 (*) 
achinery (except elec- 
la nin ularieicntinee dunn Ss 82 2) 73.8) 744) @ 
Miscellaneous manufactur 
ht thhhntbetbabetadoodes 207 154 53 | 73.4 74. 71.7 
Transportation ..............- 165 159 6| 67.3 67.3 () 
Communication and other 
blic utilities_............. 69 48 21 72.5 | 66.7 85.7 
and trade: 
Wholesale distributors ____- 288 234 S| 64.9) 63.7 70.4 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Se SR 135 130 5| 38.3) 6.0 () 
Retail trade, not elsewhere 
pintiGhinbamnent 410 245 162; 68.3) 68.5 67.9 
Finance, insurance, and real 
RT 131 68 63 | 76.3) 75.0 77.8 
SST 485 331 14 | 60.5) 65.6 77.9 
Not elsewhere classified __. 36 25 11 | 722] 680 Q 
unknown. .........- 35 31 4/ 26/ 2.8) @ 











1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
4 Not computed; base less than 20. 
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Table 4.—Number and percentage distribution of all 
beneficiaries exhausting benefit rights and of bene- 
ficiaries with specified potential duration, by number 
of weeks between beginning of benefit year and date 
benefits were exhausted ' 























Beneficiaries 
eine Potential duration 
t ts 
Weeks Spee begin- —— 
ning o nefit year 
and date of exhaus- kane hen 15 15 weeks 
tion of benefits —— - 
ber cent te ee Be 
Num- Per- Num-/| Per- 
ber cent ber | cent 
| OR Sel Pr 2,497 | 100.0} 1,699| 100.0 798} 100.0 
| OT 61 2.4 61 3.6 ‘ 
Siiiiniemedbudédmeniin 418 16.8 418 24.6 |. beds 
EE 518 20.7 518 30.5 , 
en pbbawcgesdbasensnus 702 rt 257 15.0 445 | 55.8 
Re eee. 148 .9 81 4.8 67 | 8.4 
SSS RA 91 3.6 57 3.4 4 | 4.3 
SES 92 3.7 57 3.4 35 4.4 
ae 75 3.0 458 2.8 7 3.4 
Dl intiiconsmahaisammaneel 117 4.7 63 3.7 54 6.8 
SE SEE et 157 6.3 76 4.5 81 10.0 
PSE 118 4.7 63 3.7 55 6.9 

















1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


If benefits of the group studied were termi- 
nated near the completion of the benefit year, 
when the beneficiaries would soon be in a position 
to file new claims, all but a small portion of their 
short-run unemployment might have been com- 
pensable. On the other hand, if benefit rights 
were terminated within a relatively short time, 
no protection would be afforded by the program 
for any unemployment which might occur during 
a large portion of that benefit year. Forty per- 
cent of the beneficiaries who exhausted their 
benefit rights had done so in less than 15 weeks, 
and 68 percent had done so in less than 20 weeks 
after the beginning of the benefit year (table 4). 
More than two-thirds could therefore have re- 
ceived no compensation in the final 33 weeks of 
the benefit year. Of those entitled to the maxi- 
mum duration of 15 weeks, nearly two-thirds 
had exhausted their benefits by the middle of the 
year and less than 10 percent had their benefit 
rights terminated within a month of the end of 
the benefit year. The average potential duration 
of uncompensated unemployment within the 
benefit year was approximately 31 weeks for all 
claimants analyzed—34 weeks for those with 

* Undoubtedly, some seasonal workers who filed claims in July 1938 re- 
turned to work before their benefits were exhausted, and consequently did 
not file an additional claim until the spring of 1939. Had the benefit-pay- 
ment program been in operation prior to July 1938, it is believed that such 
workers would have filed their claims earlier and that the proportion who 


would have exhausted their rights within a few weeks would have been 
greater than indicated. 
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Table 5.—Number and percentage distribution of bene- 
ficiaries not exhausting benefit rights, by number of 
weeks that potential benefits exceeded benefits paid, 
by sex! 























Number of weeks that Number Percent 

potential benefits ex- | _ erage Cee l 
ceeded benefits paid | qotai | Men |Women| Total | Men [Women 

| 

a . — |__| —__|__ 
Total... 1,208 | 987| 281] 100.0] 100.0 100.0 
1 184 | 143 41} 14.5] 145 14.4 
2 119 xo 30} 94] 9.0 10.8 
3.- 101 | 82 19 8.0 8.3 6.9 
4 99 67 32} 7.8] 68 11.6 
5 of | 68 2] 7.4) 69 9.3 
6 79| = 61 8} 62] 62 6.0 
7 65| 43 22] 5.1 4.4 7.8 
8 75| 62 3| 59] 63 4.5 
9 79| 65 4} 62) 65 5.0 
10 63} 82 il 5.0} 53 3.9 
1 72| 64 8} &7| 65 2.7 
12 51] 42 9} 40) 42 3.3 
13 46| 33 13; 36] 33 4.8 
14 44 33 ll 3.5) 34 3.9 
15 97 83 14 7.7) 84 5.1 

















1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


potential duration of less than 15 weeks, and 25 
weeks for those whose potential duration was at 
the 15-week maximum. 

Exhaustion near the beginning of the benefit 
year is explained by the fact that nearly two- 
thirds of both the men and women who exhausted 
their benefit rights did so in one spell, about one- 
fourth in two spells, and the remaining one- 
twelfth in three or more spells of unemployment. 
A larger proportion of those who did not exhaust 
their benefit rights experienced intermittent un- 
employment. About one-half drew benefits for 
one spell, about one-third for two spells, and the 
remaining one-sixth for three or more spells of 
unemployment. Of this group, the amount of 
intermittent employment was slightly greater 
among women. 

About 15 percent of the beneficiaries who did 
not exhaust their benefit rights would have done 
so had their unemployment continued for another 
week, and 47 percent would have exhausted their 
benefits had their unemployment continued for 
an additional 5 weeks’ (table 5). For 30 percent, 
on the other hand, unemployment would have had 
to continue for at least 10 more weeks before 
exhaustion of benefits, so that the margin of safety 
was moderately substantial for about one-third 
of the cases not exhausting rights. The average 


7 Since the last payment frequently amounted to only a few cents, some 
claimants probably failed to file the last continued claim even though they 
remained unemployed. This situation probably accounts for the relatively 
high number who came within 1 week of exhausting their benefit rights. 
It is likely that the exhaustion ratio would have been higher if the final pay- 
ment were always the same denomination as the preceding payments. 
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of unused benefits was greater for the men than 
for the women; 24 percent of the women, as com- 
pared with 31 percent of the men, had an excess 
duration of 10 weeks or more. 


Reemployment Experience 


The length of time between the exhaustion of 
benefits and the date of reemployment is a signifi- 
cant measure of the consequences ensuing when a 
system fails to cover beneficiaries’ periods of short- 
term unemployment. Data relating to reem- 
ployment were obtained from the wage-record 
files of the Iowa Employment Security Commis- 
sion. They are subject to certain definite limita- 
tions. The Iowa law excludes from coverage 
employers of less than 8 workers and also exempts 
such employment as agriculture, domestic service, 
and self-employment. Earnings are reported only 
on a quarterly basis, and benefit years may end 
on any day within a quarter. Moreover, wage- 
record cards were not available beyond the fourth 
quarter of 1939 at the time the data were being 
collected. As a result, the wage records extend 
further beyond the date of exhaustion in some 
instances than in others, and consequently do not 
show uniformly for all beneficiaries experience in 
getting new jobs following exhaustion of benefits. 
Finally, the data do not show to what extent 
absence of recorded wages was due to withdrawal 


Table 6.—Number of beneficiaries exhausting benefit 
rights and percentage distribution according to 
quarter of reemployment,' by sex and by quarter of 
benefit exhaustion * 























Num. | Percentage distribution by quarter of reem- 
her of loyment following quarter of benefit ex- 
Sex and quarter of | benefi- austion 
benefit exhaus- | ciaries |— — ND 
tion in benefit jexhaust- 
year ing Same} Ist 2d 3d 4th 
benefit | Total | None | quar-| quar-} quar-| quar-| quar- 
rights ter ter ter ter ter 
All beneficiaries - 2,497 | 100.0 | 49.9 | 22.0) 17.7] 65) 3.5 0.4 
Ist quarter 897 | 100.0 | 51.7 | 14.4] 19.9 7.7 5.1 1.2 
2d quarter... 986 | 100.0 | 46.3 | 21.2; 20.5] 85) 3.5 )...... 
3d quarter.__. 222 | 100.0 | 46.4 | 33.3 | 15.8 ST ee) Ge 
4th quarter_.. SS | BERG 1 BS TSE Wak boceccalsccecelecans 
Men, total . 1,816 | 100.0 | 47.7 | 23.6 | 18.6 6.4 3.3 4 
Ist quarter. _. 648 | 100.0 | 50.0 | 15.4] 21.0 7.1 5.3 1.2 
2d quarter-. 715 | 100.0 | 43.4 | 22.8 | 21.4 8.8 GG foncese 
3d quarter 159 | 100.0 | 44.7 | 37.1) 13.8] 4.4 -_ 
4th quarter 906 | 190.6 | G66. 1 GREE BS heccvepleccccelccssas 
Women, total... 681 | 100.0 | 55.9 | 17.8 | 15.4 6.8 3.7 4 
Ist quarter. _. 249 | 100.0 | 56.3 | 10.4 | 16.5 8.8 6.8 1.2 
2d quarter___. 271 | 100.0 | 54.2 17.0] 18.1 7.7 DO incosce 
3d quarter 63 | 100.0 | 50.8 | 23.8 | 20.6 4.8 
4th quarter____- 98 | 100.0 | 63.3 | 34.7 foe e os 





























1 Calendar quarter in which at least $50 was earned in covered employment. 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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from the labor market in Iowa because of old age, 
death, migration to other States, marriage, or 
similar reasons. 

Of the beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit 
rights, 22 percent were reemployed during the 
same calendar quarter in which exhaustion of 
benefits occurred and an additional 18 percent 
became reemployed during the first quarter follow- 
ing exhaustion (table 6). On the other hand, 
half the beneficiaries did not have earnings of as 
much as $50 during any quarter between the 
exhaustion of benefits and the end of the benefit 
year.’ In fact, nearly 40 percent had no reported 
earnings during this interval. 

The percentage who were reemployed during the 
same quarter in which exhaustion occurred varied 
from 14 percent for those who exhausted their 
benefits during the first quarter of the benefit year 
to 36 percent for those who did not exhaust their 
wage credits until the last quarter of the benefit 
year. While this variation may be due in part to 
the rising level of employment during the period 
studied, it is believed to be due primarily to the 
industrial attachment of the workers involved. 
For instance, of those whose post-exhaustion period 
began during the first quarter of the benefit year, 
only 48 percent succeeded in becoming reemployed, 
even though there were 4 possible quarters in 
which to find jobs. But of those whose post- 
exhaustion period began during the third quarter 
of the benefit year, 54 percent obtained reemploy- 
ment during 2 possible quarters. The data sug- 
gest, therefore, that those who did not exhaust 
their benefit rights until late in the benefit year 
were more employable, were attached to establish- 
ments or industries which offered better oppor- 
tunities for reemployment, or became unemployed 
shortly before an upturn in business conditions. 
Relatively more women than men failed to obtain 
reemployment regardless of the quarter of benefit 
exhaustion, but little difference could be noted 
between the men and women with respect to the 
immediacy of their reemployment. 

* For this phase of the study, reemployment was defined as $50 or more of 
earnings in covered employment in a given calendar quarter. While this 
definition is admittedly arbitrary, it is based on the assumption that earnings 


of less than this amount ordinarily represent a very casual attachment to the 
labor market and in only rare instances would be indicative of a permanent 
job. 

* Owing to the fact that earnings were reported on a quarterly basis, the 
period covered actually extended beyond the close of the benefit year in 
nearly every instance. In other words, the earnings were computed from the 
beginning of the quarter in which benefits were exhausted to the close of the 
quarter in which the end of the benefit year occurred. 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of beneficiaries ex. 
hausting benefit rights, according to amount of post- 
exhaustion earnings, by quarter of exhaustion of 


benefit rights ' 




















Quarter of benefit year in which 
exhaustion of benefit rights 
Post-exhaustion earnings ? Total couursed 

1 | 2 | “7 a 
Number..... -.-- a 2, 497 897 | YS6 | 222 392 
Percent... .__... ....| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
None.__. 39.2 37.6 36. 1 39.2 50.8 
$1-49___- 8.9 9.5 8.2 9.5 8.9 
50-99. 7.0 6.8 6.2 7.2 | 9.7 
100-199. . 9.7 8.6 9.1 12.2 12.0 
200-299 _ 7.5 7.4 7.7 8.6 6.6 
300-399 _. sional 5.5 5.6 5.8 7.8 | 4.3 
400-499 - 4.6 4.6 5.1 4.0 | 4.1 
a 9.3 9.6 11.4 9.0 3.6 
750-999 iaeees 4.0 4.8 5.1 ak leoeceses 

1,000 or more... ..--. 4.3 5.5 5.3 1.8 

















1 Ist quarter of benefit year was either 3d or 4th quarter of 1938, 2d quarter 
of benefit year was either 4th quarter of 1938 or Ist quarter of 1939, and so on. 

4 Covers;the period from the beginning of quarter of benefit exhaustion to 
the close of quarter in which benefit year expieed. 


The total amount of earnings, as well as the 
volume of employment, after exhaustion of benefit 
rights is pertinent to the analysis of beneficiaries’ 
post-exhaustion experience. About 39 percent of 
the beneficiaries analyzed had no earnings, and an 
additional 16 percent had earnings of less than 
$100 (table 7). At the other extreme, 18 percent 
earned $500 or more. A definite relationship 
existed between the time of exhaustion and the 
amount earned. For example, of those who 
exhausted benefit rights during the first 2 quarters 
of the benefit year, about 52 percent had earnings 
amounting to less than $100 and 21 percent had 
earnings of $500 or more; whereas, for those who 
exhausted their benefit rights during the last 2 
quarters of the benefit year, the corresponding 
percentages are 64 and 8, respectively. A most 
significant finding is that 54 percent of those 
having 5 possible quarters of reemployment 
earned less than $100 during that time, which 
confirms the previous conclusion that the amount 
of uncompensated unemployment was substantial 
for a high proportion of the beneficiaries studied. 

Since some beneficiaries had earnings between 
the beginning of the benefit year and the date of 
exhaustion, analyses were also made of earnings 
during the entire benefit year. This phase of the 
investigation revealed that 38 percent of all 
beneficiaries who exhausted their benefits earned 
less than $100, and an additional 36 percent earned 
between $100 and $500. While the reemployment 
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experience was considerably better with respect to 
those who did not exhaust their benefit rights, as 
many as 16 percent in this group had earnings of 
less than $100 and an additional 20 percent had 
earnings of between $100 and $500 during the 
course of the benefit year. It is impossible to 
compute accurately the number of these bene- 
ficiaries who would have been eligible for benefits 
had they filed a claim at the beginning of their 
next benefit year, but the figures relating to 
benefit-year earnings, which would become base- 
period earnings when these claimants attempted 
to initiate new benefit years, suggest that a large 
proportion would have been entitled to very 
small benefits, if any. 


Relief Experience 


The relief histories of the claimants studied 
provide additional information about the nature 
of the group receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion and the significance of benefit payments to 
them during the benefit years under examina- 
tion.” Such information cannot solve the prob- 
lems relating to the proper scope of various pro- 
grams providing income to unemployed workers, 
but it will indicate the degree and manner ir 
which relief payments and unemployment bene- 
fits were associated during the period studied.” 

A substantial proportion—17 percent—of the 
beneficiaries were in households which received 
relief payments at some time during the period 
extending from 6 months prior to the benefit 
year to the end of the benefit year.” Three-fourths 
of the families who were in receipt of relief before 
the initiation of benefit payments received re- 
lief payments after unemployment benefits be- 


came payable. Thus, over a fairly short period 


” Data for this section were obtained from records of the Community Chest, 
the Polk County Emergency Relief Administration, and the county Works 
Progress Administration. Unfortunately, no information was obtainable 


on the extent to which beneficiaries utilized other sources of income such as 
insurance, savings, assistance from relatives, and private charity. 

ii The term ‘relief’ is used to include general relief payments, WPA 
employment, or both, unless specifically noted. When an individual is 
spoken of as receiving relief, it should be understood that he was a member 
of a household receiving relief. There were 981 beneficiaries who received 
public assistance only in the form of hospitalization, juvenile aid, old-age 
assistance, or other categorical relief. These beneficiaries are not considered 
as having received relief payments. 

"It should be emphasized that the number of honseholds receiving relief 
payments is not a precise indication of the number of households in which 
income fell below the level which would nominally entitle them to relief 
payments. There is no evidence that all households meeting the Polk 
County standards for receipt of relief actually received relief. There is 
evidence that family income had to be at a very low level before relief 
payments were made. 
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of time, some families received income both 
from relief payments and unemployment benefits. 

During the course of the benefit year, 16 per- 
cent of those who exhausted their benefit rights, 
as opposed to 9 percent of those who did not, were 
in households receiving relief payments. The 
fact that nearly 1 out of every 10 beneficiaries in 
the study who did not exhaust his benefit rights 
received relief before the benefit year had expired 
is attributed primarily to the fact that some bene- 
ficiaries were obliged to supplement their weekly 
earnings or weekly benefit amount with relief 
payments. In other instances, relief may have 
been obtained prior to the receipt of benefits fol- 
lowing reemployment of short duration that oc- 
curred during the benefit year. Since redetermi- 
nations were made on the basis of wages earned 
during the benefit year, a lag of a few weeks usu- 
ally occurred between the separation from such 
employment and the time benefits were again 
payable. The fact that some of the beneficiaries 
were secondary workers also explains the possi- 
bility of their having relief status outside of the 
compensable period, even though they may have 
become reemployed before they exhausted their 
benefits. Finally, a small final payment may have 
compelled some beneficiaries to apply for relief 
before benefits were completely exhausted. 

Relief grants during the period investigated 
were probably about 10 percent below the amount 
necessary to sustain the household at the minimum 
level of subsistence as measured by the budgetary 
standards compiled by the State nutritionist. 
The maximum food allowance for households with 
no source of income other than relief was about 
$1.75 per week for a single man, $2.75 for house- 
holds with 2 members, $3.50 for households with 
3 members, $4.50 for households with 4 members, 
and so on up to $10.50 for households with 12 
members. About 1% tons of coal were allowed 
per month during the winter, and the amount 
allotted for clothing was approximately one-third 
of the monthly grocery budget. One quart of 
milk was also furnished each day for every child 
under 5 years of age and a pint for every child 
between the ages of 5 and 12, with a maximum 
of 3 quarts per day. The cash allowance for food 
was further supplemented by surplus commodities 
as they were available. The actual cost of shelter 
was allowed in emergency cases up to a maximum 
of $15 per month. 
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Table 8.—Number and percentage distribution of bene- 
ficiaries according to exhaustion of benefit rights and 
specified number of dependents, by relief status! 





















































Nonrelief Relief # 
Benefit status and number of 
dependents 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 

All cases, total............- 31,834 100.0 3458 100.0 
 MEARROS ee Radia tediebibiphinedends 558 30.4 29 6.3 
ES CE eee 47 25.6 102 22.3 
| OS er ee ae 341 18.6 107 23.4 
Se ae 208 11.3 99 21.6 
iid adnidadmmeacacscesece 122 6.7 57 12.4 
| EA SSE NE 135 7.4 64 14.0 

hala dn ccianiiatictinsethdacnes 1.67 2.67 
Benefits exhausted, total__. 1, 185 100.0 361 100.0 
401 33.8 25 6.9 
315 26. 6 86 23.8 
207 17.5 87 24.1 
118 10.0 74 20. 5 
68 5.7 39 10.8 
76 6.4 50 13.9 

1,52 2.59 
Benefits not exhausted, total 649 100.0 97 100.0 
| EAE EEN A SES Ore 157 24.2 4 4.1 
EEE ees 155 23.9 16 16. 5 
i tsisteledl hcdulids tudbiastetrhnanininevainsiiapiininiveenauta 134 20.6 20 20.6 
SP a 90 13.9 25 25.8 
ntilnidall niinieinbeididinddasdipelanmemaunes 4 8&3 18 18.6 
SESE SEE 59 9.1 14 14.4 

EE ee ae 1.93 | 2.95 








1 See table 1, footnote 1. Data on relief experience of beneficiaries obtained 
from files of Polk County ERA and the WPA. 
1 Includes cases which received general relief and/or WPA during benefit 


year. 
3 1,473 cases were excluded from table because number of dependents was 
unknown. 


In order to obtain work projects employment 
it was necessary for the household to qualify for 
general relief. About 65 percent of the individuals 
who had such employment were also the recipi- 
ents of general relief during the period under 
consideration. Although workers on WPA projects 
had to be certified by the relief agency, the “‘se- 
curity wages” paid such workers were higher than 
the maximum relief grant for the average-sized 
household. The monthly “security wage’ in 
Des Moines ranged from about $55 per month for 
unskilled labor to $95 per month for professional 
and technical workers during 1938 and 1939. 


Relief Households Compared With Nonrelief 
Households 


An attempt was made to determine what dis- 
tinguished the beneficiaries who received relief 
during the benefit year from those who did not. 
Of the beneficiaries who did not receive relief 
payments, 73 percent were men, but among the 


beneficiaries in relief households, 87 percent were 
men. About 81 percent of the beneficiaries having 
relief status were heads of their respective house- 
holds, and of these 95 percent were men. Single 
persons comprised 30 percent of the nonrelief 
beneficiaries, as compared with 13 percent of 
those having relief status, while married persons 
constituted 58 and 73 percent of these groups, 
respectively. 

The proportion of beneficiaries who received 
relief was relatively low at the younger age level, 
even though this group had lesser benefit rights. 
The number of relief cases among those aged 50 
or more was also disproportionately small, which 
may be attributable to the fact that the number of 
persons dependent upon them for support is 
smaller, on the average, than for those in the 
middle-age group. In the nonrelief households 
beneficiaries aged 30-49 represented about 38 
percent of the total cases, while in the relief 
households approximately 43 percent of the cases 
fell in this age group. 

The analysis suggests that the need for relief 
was dependent to a significant degree upon the 
number of individuals in the beneficiary’s house- 
hold, a finding corroborated by a comparison of 
the number of dependents in relief and nonrelief 
households.” Thirty percent of the beneficiaries 
without relief experience had no dependents, as 
compared with about 6 percent of the beneficiaries 
having relief status (table 8). On the other hand, 
proportionately twice as many from the relief as 
from the nonrelief households had three or more 
persons dependent upon them for financial assist- 
ance. 

The benefit rights acquired by the beneficiaries 
who received relief during the benefit year were 
not significantly different from those acquired by 
beneficiaries who received none. Beneficiaries in 
receipt of relief during the benefit year had an 
average weekly benefit amount of $9.83, while the 
average for those not in receipt of relief was about 
2 percent lower ($9.62) (table 9). Half the bene- 
ficiaries from relief households were allowed a 


3 The number of dependents in nonrelief households was obtained from the 
registration cards available in the Des Moines office of the State Employment 
Service. The number of dependents of beneficiaries having relief status was 
the number in the relief household, as indicated in the records maintained by 
the Polk County Emergency Relief Administration, minus the beneficiary. 
A check of the number of dependents entered on the registration cards and 
the number in the relief household, when both figures were available for the 
same beneficiary, showed that there was little discrepancy between the num- 
ber of dependents and the number of persons in the relief household. 
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weekly benefit amount in excess of $10, whereas 
only 45 percent of the nonrelief cases were allowed 
more than $10 per week. Therefore, the size of 
the weekly benefit amount, in and of itself, was 
not a major factor in compelling the beneficiaries 
to seek relief.* This statement does not imply 
that higher weekly benefit amounts would not 
have reduced the proportion of beneficiaries (7.7 
percent of all beneficiaries) who were forced to 
apply for relief during the compensable period. 
Rather, it indicates that other factors—number 
of dependents, position in the household, and lack 
of other means of support—forced claimants to 
resort to relief. Many others with the same, or 
even a lower, weekly benefit amount were able 
to maintain a livelihood without the assistance 
of relief grants. 

The average potential duration of benefits 
allowed to the nonrelief group was 12.2 weeks, 
as compared with 11.8 weeks to the relief group. 
Seventy-five percent of the beneficiaries without 
relief experience, as compared with 70 percent of 
those with relief status, were eligible for 10 or more 
weeks of benefits. While these differences indi- 
cate that the potential duration was somewhat 
greater on the whole for the beneficiaries not known 
to have received relief, the differences are not of 

4 The fact that the average weekly benefit amount is slightly higher for the 


relief than for the nonrelief group is probably explained by the predominance 
of men among the recipients of general relief. 


Table 9.—Number and percentage distribution of bene- 
ficiaries by relief status, weekly benefit zmount, and 
weeks of potential duration ' 





Nonrelief | Relief ? 
Weekly benefit amount and 
potential duration 





Number | Percent | Number Percent 





Weekly benefit amount: 























All beneficiaries . 3, 236 | 100.0 529 100.0 
Less than $5.00 120 | 3.6 20 3.8 
5.00-9.99... sats 1, 675 | 51.9 243 46.0 
10.00-14.99 enn 1,004 | 31.0 210 39.6 
15.00... — ‘ 437 13.5 56 10.6 
Average weekly benefit 

amount ; $9.62 $9.83 
Weeks of potential duration: Nl | | 

All beneficiaries diienuait 3,236} 100.0 529 | 100.0 
Less than 5 weeks ‘ 185 | 5.7 33 | 6.3 
Koy ane 641} 19.8 126 23.8 
i0-14.9 1,133 | 35.1 190 | 35.9 
15. 1,277 | 30.4 180 | 34.0 

| | 
Average weeks of potential | 
We Riccdtdusaantavane 12.2 11.8 








See table 1, footnote 1. 
— cases which received general relief and/or WPA during benefit 
r. 
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Table 10.—Number and percent of beneficiaries with 
and without relief status in benefit year, by relief and 
benefit status ' 











Relief and benefit status Number | Percent 
DDR va ckcsctinticnnnniniaibasinimbememia 23,765 100.0 
Received no relief payments in benefit year-_-.......... 3, 271 86.9 
Received some relief payments in benefit year_...---.- 44 13.i 
Did not exhaust benefit rights_.._..............-..-- 105 2.8 
ee 6 viict.nsncrcvuseinatdannet 389 10.3 
Received relief payments prior to exhaustion --.--- 181 5.1 
Received relief payments only after exhaustion---_. 198 5.2 











1 See table 1, footnote 1. 

2 Includes all beneficiaries who received general relief payments alone or 
WPA employment and relief payments. Excluded are 21 claimants exhaust- 
ing benefit rights and 14 claimants not exhausting benefit rights who received 
only WPA employment during the benefit year. 


sufficient magnitude to be statistically significant. 
Limited duration of benefits, in itself, was there- 
fore not a significant reason for the receipt of 
relief by beneficiaries.” 

Although it might be expected that exhaustion 
of unemployment benefit rights would be a highly 
significant explanation of the receipt of relief pay- 
ments by beneficiaries during the benefit year, 
this was not the case. While 13.1 percent of all 
beneficiaries received relief payments during the 
benefit year, 2.8 percent received relief grants 
although they had not exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefit rights (table 10). Among those 
beneficiaries who exhausted their benefit rights 
and received relief payments during the benefit 
year (10.3 percent of all beneficiaries), nearly half 
(5.1 percent of all beneficiaries) received relief 
payments before they had exhausted their benefit 
rights. Of the 494 beneficiaries who received 
relief during the benefit year, no more than 40 
percent received relief payments only after ex- 
haustion of benefit rights. Hence, destitution 
following exhaustion of benefit rights was not the 
primary factor in beneficiaries’ receipt of relief 
payments during the benefit year. 

These findings tend to refute the frequently 
expressed opinion that a higher eligibility require- 
ment would exclude from benefits most of those 
who may be expected to need relief during their 
benefit years. The data indicate that many who 
qualify for low amounts do not receive relief and 





18 Since the differences between the weekly benefit amounts and potential 
duration of the two groups were insignificant, the total amounts of benefits 
allowed were almost identical. The average potential benefit rights for the 
nonrelief group was $121, as compared with $120 for those in relief households. 
Furthermore, the proportion who were allowed total benefits of less than $50 
was no greater for the relief than for the nonrelief group. 

16 In this connection, it should be noted that 1,699 beneficiaries, or 45 percent 
of all beneficiaries, exhausted their benefit rights within 20 weeks after the 
beginning of the benefit year. 
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Table 11.—Number and percentage distribution of 
beneficiaries according to exhaustion of benefit rights 
by position in household, and number of months 
relief was received during benefit year '! 

















Benefits exhausted Benefits not exhausted 
Total months of relie{ Head of | Second- Head of | Second- 
Total | house- Total | house- ar 
hold worker hold washer 
Number of ben- 

eficiaries____.. 410 340 70 119 Ow) 29 
Percent of total_| 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
ER ee ee 24.6 23.2 31.4 42.9 46.7 31.1 
SSS 27.8 28.5 24.3 23.5 24.4 20.7 
RNS RO, 19.0 20. 6 11.4 13.4 12.2 17.2 
REE ee 11.2 11.8 8.6 7.6 6.7 10.3 
ee 9.8 10.0 8.6 5.0 4.4 6.9 
eas 7.6 5.9 15.7 7.6 5.6 13.8 























1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


that, on the other hand, some who have relatively 
high weekly benefit amounts and substantial 
duration of benefits obtain relief prior to reemploy- 
ment. Of the relief cases included in the present 
investigation, less than one-fourth would have 
failed to qualify for benefits had the eligibility 
requirement been raised from 15 to 30 times the 
weekly benefit amount. 


Amount of Relief During Benefit Year 


One-fourth of those who exhausted their benefit 
rights received relief for 2 months or less, and more 
than half were in receipt of relief for 4 months or 
less ” (table 11). On the other hand, nearly 30 
percent received relief for 7 months or more and 
approximately 8 percent for 11 months or more. 
Of the beneficiaries who did not utilize all their 
benefit credits, more than two-fifths were in house- 
holds which received relief for 2 months or less, and 
more than two-thirds in households which received 
relief for 4 months or less. Thus, the duration of 
relief was considerably less among the households 
in which the beneficiary did not exhaust benefit 
rights.“ It should be noted, however, that pro- 
portionately more households in which the bene- 


” These data do not indicate the total duration of relief, but the number of 
months in which relief was received. Relief might have been granted for only 
8 portion of the month. 

% More than three-fourths of the cases receiving relief during the benefit 
year were accepted within 2 months after the beneficiary had received his 
final check for unemployment compensation. Some households were in 
receipt of relief assistance during the beneficiary’s compensable period and 
simply continued to draw relief after the latter had exhausted rights to bene- 
fits. Many claimants experienced a period of unemployment immediately 
before benefits were payable and may have depleted their resources before 
unemployment compensation was available. A similar study based on a dif- 
ferent period of time might therefore yield quite different results. 
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Table 12.—Total number of beneficiaries receiving gener- 
al relief and cumulative percentage distribution of 
beneficiaries with specified potential benefit amounts, 
by amount of general relief received during benefit 
year 





























Cumulative percentage distribution by 
Total potential benefit amount 
Amount of general — a 
relief received oo | 
al relief | | Less $50- | $100- | $150- $200 
recipients); Total | than 99 | 149 "199 0 
$50 more 
| ‘TSESOR, a 
Total number 494 494, 69 135 | 127 106 57 
Less than $10... 78 | 15.8| 5.8] 148| 18.1] 18.9| 19.3 
10-19. i EL 62 28.4 18.9 26.7 30.7 31.2 33.3 
Sie aE 50 | 38.5 | 33.4 7.1 | 37.0] 44.4] 40.3 
NERA. 53 | 49.2) 42.1] 48.2] 47.2 6.71 50.8 
AES 50 59.3 49.3 57.8 56.6 | 68.0 | 64.8 
50-59 __ 30} 65.4] 58.0] 63.7] 61.3 77.4] 664.8 
ea 30} 71.5] 62.3] 73.3] 60.2| 78.3] 70.1 
20 75.5 65.2 78.5 | 73.2} 81.1] 75.4 
, aaa 12| 77.9) 65.2) 80.0 80.3 | 82.0| 75.4 
a cmcctiart 22 82.4/ 78.3) 83.7) 84.3) 84.8) 75.4 
100 or more _ -.-.- 87 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


ficiary was a secondary worker received relief for 
less than 2 months and more than 10 months. 
On the other hand, the average duration of relief 
was not materially different whether the bene- 
ficiary was or was not head of the house- 
hold. 

It is significant that nearly 16 percent of the 
beneficiaries who were in need of general relief re- 
ceived less than $10 during the entire benefit year 
and an additional 13 percent obtained less than 
$20. While these figures do not take into account 
earnings from WPA employment, they neverthe- 
less suggest that an increase in the amount of 
benefit payments might have reduced the propor- 
tion of beneficiaries who received both unemploy- 
ment benefits and relief payments during the bene- 
fit year. On the other hand, nearly one-fourth of 
those who were allowed benefits of $200 or more 
also received at least $100 in relief during the 
benefit year (table 12). In fact, when the amount 
of relief received during the benefit year is related 
to the potential benefit amount, it may be ob- 
served that those with limited benefit rights re- 
ceived very little more relief, on the average, than 
those with extensive benefit rights. In general, 
it may be said that, during the period studied, 
factors other than the volume of unemployment 
benefits available—primarily the number of per- 
sons dependent on beneficiaries—explain why a 
substantial group of beneficiaries received both 
relief payments and unemployment benefits during 
the same year. 
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Federal Contributory Retirement Systems 


Other Than Civil Service 


Ruts ReticKker* 


Tue Civit Service RetireMEntT Act’ covers ap- 
proximately 97.0 percent of the Federal employees 
who are now protected by a contributory retire- 
ment system, and the two other systems adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission—the Canal 
Zone and the Alaska Railroad Retirement Act— 
bring the percentage up to 97.7. The remaining 
2.3 percent are covered by five separate retirement 
systems. 

The earliest of these systems? is the one 
authorized in the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability Act, which became effective in May 
1924, 4 years after the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. This act, administered by the Secretary of 
State, covers officers of the Foreign Service, am- 
bassadors and ministers, and diplomatic secre- 
taries or consular officers appointed to positions 
in the Department of State. 

The retirement system of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which was established in March 1934 under 
the general authority of the Federal Reserve Act 
and of the Banking Act of 1933, covers employees 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and officers, clerks, and other employees 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. It is administered 
by a board of trustees representing the Board of 
Governors and each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and also the employees of the Board of 
Governors and of each Federal Reserve Bank. 

In 1936 two other groups were covered by 
special provisions. Effective January 16, 1936, 
the civilian members of the staff of the United 
States Naval Academy were required to carry “‘a 
deferred annuity policy, having no cash surrender 
or loan provision, from a joint-stock life insurance 
corporation,” and to register a monthly allot- 
ment of 10 percent of salary toward the purchase 

* Bureau of Employment Security, Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion. This article was written while Miss Reticker was a member of the staff 
of the Division of Coordination Studies, Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

' See Reticker, Ruth, ‘Benefits and Beneficiaries Under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 29-42. 

3 Congress had earlier passed the District of Columbia Policemen and Fire- 
men’s Relief Act (1885) and the District of Columbia Teachers’ Retirement 
Act (1920). Since these systems correspond to municipal retirement systems 


for policemen and firemen and to State or municipal retirement programs for 
teachers, they are not discussed here. 
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of such an annuity, one-half of the allotment to 
be refunded by the Navy.’ In the event that the 
amount of annuity so purchased is less than $1,200 
per annum, the Secretary of the Navy is empow- 
ered to pay the difference. Effective June 1, 1936, 
the employees of the Examining Division of the 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency who 
receive their compensation from assessments on 
banks were covered by a special system adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

The newest system is that of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, effective November 1, 1939, 
which is administered by a board of directors of 
seven, three members representing the Authority, 
three the employees who are members of the 
system, and one elected by these six. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority retirement system was 
established by the Board of Directors of the Au- 
thority under the broad powers granted by the 
act creating this agency. It covers employees of 
the Authority who are employed at an annual 
rate of pay. 

Employees covered by these five retirement 
systems aggregate 21,600, as follows: 


Potent: MOG oe cn deen ctiviovasecamenben 12, 066 
Tennessee Valley Authority.............------- 7, 710 
PE le 6 ictincntéscnnnivimadeasenenind 1 878 
Comptroller of the Currency.-...-.-....-------- 887 
OES ROO 000 bd cdcncessinneseeunsaanenen 375 


1 Includes Foreign Service personnel transferrec irom the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture to the Department of State as of July 1, 1939. 

1In addition to the 75 civilian instructors who are purchasing annuities 
under the special retirement plan, there were, in June 1941, 4 civilian instruc- 
tors covered by the civil-service retirement system and 5 not covered by either 
system, 


Contributions 
The rates of employee contributions under these 
special retirement systems are higher than the 3% 
percent established in the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act. Under the Foreign Service, the Canal 
Zone, and the Alaska Railroad retirement systems 
3 This provision (United States Code Annotated, Title 34, Navy, §1073- 


1073 (e)) affects so small a number that this system is included in only the 
more important analyses below. 
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the rate is 5 percent. In the systems of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
Comptroller of the Currency, the rates vary with 
the employee’s sex and age upon entering the 








service. The minimum and maximum rates are 
as follows: 
System Men Women 
Banks: 
i in nian eihcing o dikeninaiae 3.77 3.72 
ES A ES 9. 09 9.94 
Comptroller of the Currency 
ET RR 5.11 5. 25 
SEE 9. 63 10. 62 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
I 4.28 4.80 
I 6 nckconn ccadccummeeccsguanac 7.87 8.81 











Each individual who was an employee and who 
became a member as of the date of establishment 
of the respective system pays a higher rate on ac- 
count of his prior service. Under the first two 
systems listed above, the contribution rate is lim- 
ited to 6 percent or the rate for a new entrant 
member at the same attained age, whichever is 
greater. Under the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
rates vary up to 55.09 for men and 61.67 for 
women, at age 59 and claiming the maximum 
prior service of 6 years, but contributions cease at 
age 60 unless a member wishes to continue them. 

Additional voluntary deposits for the purchase 
of additional annuity are provided under three 
acts: for the Foreign Service, in multiples of 
1 percent of basic salary; in the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Bureau of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, an increased percentage of regular 
contributions or lump-sum deposits. 

Employee contributions for the most recent 
fiscal years * aggregated $2,594,566, as follows: 


Federal Reserve Banks............--.----- $1, 248, 330 
Foreign Service: 
Mandatory deductions_--__.......-.--- 220, 037 
Voluntary deductions---.............-- 21, 121 
Deposits for service credit '..........-- 74, 868 
Tennessee Valley Authority..........-..--- 858, 846 
Comptroller of the Currency----.---------- 157, 640 
ne 13, 724 


1 Deposits for service credit are high because of the transfer of former foreign 
commerce officers and agricultural officers to the Department of State. 
During the first 5 years of the operation of 
the retirement system, the Federal Reserve Banks 
contributed almost $12 million to cover the prior 
4 Data relate to fiscal years ended as follows: Federal Reserve Banks, 
February 24, 1941; Foreign Service, June30, 1941; Tennessee Valley Authority, 


June 30, 1941; Comptroller of the Currency, May 31, 1941; Naval Academy, 
June 30, 1941. 
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service of their employees. They have also 
made special contributions of $712,000 ($65,000 
in 1940-41) to increase the annuity allowances 
of retiring members. 


Statutory Retirement Ages 


In general, the statutory retirement ages in the 
special Federal retirement systems correspond to 
the lower retirement ages provided in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act for groups in hazardous 
occupations. In the Foreign Service, un or the 
act as amended in May 1941, retirement is auto- 
matic at age 65 for officers who have rendered at 
least 15 years of service, except that the period of 
service may be extended to age 70 at the discre- 
tion of the President. An officer with 30 years of 
service may, at the discretion of the Secretary of 
State, be retired on full annuity at age 50; an 
officer with 15 years’ service who has reached the 
age of 50 may, at the instance of the Secretary, be 
retired on an annuity based on his actual period of 
service. The report of the Secretary of State 
recommending the amendment of the act to permit 
retirement at age 50, instead of 60 as previously, 
states that “experience has shown that the con- 
tinued strain of 30 years or more of service repre- 
senting this Government in foreign countries in 
widely different climates and environments makes 
it desirable both from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment and of officers that retirements should be 
authorized by law, commencing at a minimum of 
50 years of age.” 

In the Federal Reserve Banks and the Bureau 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, retirement is 
automatic 90 days after attainment of age 65, with 
a possibility of five l-year extensions at the re- 
quest of the employing bank or, under the latter 
system, of the Division Chief. In the latter sys- 
tem any employee with 30 years of service may 
retire at any age. 

In the Tennessee Valley Authority, retirement 
is optional between the ages of 60 and 69 and com- 
pulsory at 70, except that, during the first 5 years 
the system is in operation, the service of any mem- 
ber over 70 may, if he desires, be extended at the 
request of the Authority for 1 year for each such 
request. For civilian teachers at the Naval 
Academy, retirement for age is effective on any 
day between the member’s sixty-fifth birthday 
and the following 30th of June on which employ- 


Social Security 


ment may be terminated, unless extended by the 
Secretary of the Navy “in individual and special 
cases,’ but not beyond the seventieth birthday. 
The special systems contain more liberal pro- 
visions than the Civil Service Retirement Act for 
retirement prior to the regular retirement age or 
with less than the service required for full benefits. 
The plans of the Federal Reserve Banks, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority provide for a special service 
retirement for involuntary separation after 10 
years of service. The details vary as follows: 














System | Age Payment of annuity 
Federal Reserve_. ot cteninceae Immediate or deferred. 
Under 50 Deferred to age 65. 


Tennessee Valley Authority No specific re- | Immediate or deferred to 
a age 60 


Immediate. 





Comptroller of the Currency + eS . 





In 1941 such special service retirements repre- 
sented 19.5 percent of all retirements under the 
Federal Reserve system. There were no special 
retirements of members of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency or of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority system. 

An officer of the Foreign Service who is sepa- 
rated from the service for inefficiency after 15 
years of service is eligible for an annuity equal to 
25 percent of his salary at retirement, if he is 45 
years of age or over; if he is under 45, he may re- 
ceive a bonus of 1 year’s salary or a return of his 
contributions with interest, whichever is greater. 


The Benefit Formula 


The benefit formulas under these retirement 
systems vary in detail, but all are based on average 
salary and years of service and are not, therefore, 
weighted in favor of the lower-paid employee as 
is the civil-service retirement annuity. Foreign 
Service officers receive, for each year of service up 
to 30, 2 percent of their average annual basic 
salary for the 10 years preceding retirement. 
Employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
receive, for each year of service, approximately 
1% percent of their average compensation over 
any 10-year period, although the actual amount is 
determined by a formula similar in most respects 
to that of the following systems. 

The formula used for employees of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and for those of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is more complicated. Their re- 
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tirement benefits consist of an annuity purchas- 
able with the employee’s accumulated contribu- 
tions, a pension purchasable with the employer’s 
contribution and equal to three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent of the average annual salary for each year of 
service after the establishment of the system and 
prior to age 65, and an allowance of 1% percent for 
each year of service prior to the establishment of 
the system. Under all the systems, the formulas 
for disability retirement and special service retire- 
ment prior to the minimum statutory age yield 
smaller amounts per year of service; under the 
Federal Reserve system a disability allowance is 
ordinarily not less than 25 percent of the average 
salary. 


Retirement Annuities 

According to the most recent data, almost 700 
individuals are receiving monthly retirement or 
disability annuities under these special retirement 
systems. Their annual payments exceed $760,000, 
as follows: 








Annual 

System Number | amounts 

payable 
i. .t  ,) eee 550 | $409,050 
i |, a NE SE ee Se ESE AE: 114 324, 468 
Comptroller of the OA OD RS Oe 17 17, 667 
Civilian Instructors at the Nav ‘al Academy re TL 7 1 8, 400 
Tennessee Valley Authority................-..---..--- 3 1, 212 











1 Of this amount, $1,536 represented annuities purchased by the members 
and $6,864, amounts paid by the Secretary of the Navy to bring the total 
benefits up to the specified minimum of $1,200 a year. 


Tables 1 and 2 present data for the two larger 
systems in detail. 


Average Annuities 

The average annuities paid retired employees 
of the Federal Reserve Banks are lower than those 
paid under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
This disparity arises in part from the difference 
in benefit formula but also from the shorter 
potential length of service. The maximum service, 
including prior service, is now 27 years; the maxi- 
mum period of contributions, less than 8 years. 
As of February 28, 1941, the end of the most 
recent year, the average annuity for members 
retiring at age 65 was $845; for special retirements 
at an earlier age, $639; and for disability annu- 
itants, $475 

In contrast, the average annuity for aged 
Foreign Service officers in 1940 was $3,248; for 
disabled officers, $2,320. These high averages 
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reflect the higher salaries of the Foreign Service 
officers and the longer potential length of service 


Table 2.—Department of State, American Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system: Number on 
roll and annual amount payable, by type of annuity, 























as well as a more liberal benefit formula. Charles 1937-41 

B. Hosmer, Chief of the Office of Fiscal and 

Budget Affairs, in hearings on the Department of Teta) Retirement | Disability an- | Survivors an- 

oat ° ° Fisca annuities nuities nuities 
State Appropriation bill for 1941 called attention year, S Wipes 
. ende 

to the fact that “about a third of our people are June 30 (Num! 4 mount NU! 4 mount (NY |4 mount |NU-| 4 mount 

located in posts where not only they, but also their bn RS ton BW 

families, are in actual danger. . . . Many of our _1937____.- 80 |s2a8,200 | 67 |$206,025| 13 | $32,265| 0 | 0 

e . . =e 84 | 271,007 72 | 240, 365 12 | 30,642 0 0 

people cannot obtain insurance of the ordinary _ 1939.-----"| 87 | 234454 | 75 | 254,382] 12| 30,072) 0 0 
a ° , —_—_ 97 | 205, 782 79 | 256, 581 15 | 34, 806 3 $4, 305 

kind . . . on account of the dangerous areas in = 11.» 120 | 366,240} 99| 323,800| 15] 34,641) 6| 7,709 


which they serve, dangerous because of hostilities, 
earthquakes, and other catastrophes, and the 
tropical and unhealthful posts at which others 
serve, where in many instances good medical 
facilities are not even available.” 

The average annuity for age and disability 
retirements combined was $1,039 in the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1941, for former employees of the 
Examining Division of the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of tbe Currency. All retired civilian 
instructors of the Naval Academy are receiving 
the minimum annuity of $1,200, because of the 
fact that in no case are the amounts purchasable 
by contributions since the initiation of the system 
higher than this sum. 

Disability Annuities 

All the special contributory systems for Federal 
employees provide disability annuities. The re- 
quirements for such retirement vary markedly 
among the different systems. None requires the 
long service (30 years) or alternative age (60 
years) of the Railroad Retirement Act. In the 
Foreign Service 15 years of service is required; 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority, 5 years; in 























Source: Data supplied by U. 8. Department ot State, Division of Foreign 
Service Administration. 


the Federal Reserve Banks and the Bureau of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, only 1 year. 

Disability is defined variously also. In the 
Foreign Service it is ‘total disability for useful 
and efficient service by reason of disease or injury, 
not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or wilful 
misconduct.” In the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the definition is more strict in view of the mini- 
mum service required; a Medical Board must 
certify that the claimant is ‘totally incapacitated 
mentally or physically for further performance of 
duty [and] that such incapacity is likely to be 
permanent.” The Tennessee Valley Authority 
definition is similar— ‘‘ permanently incapacitated 
mentally or physically for further performance of 
duty.”’ In the Federal Reserve Banks and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, a disability annuitant 
may be required to “submit to a disability exam- 
ination at least once in each calendar year for the 
purpose of determining his condition.” 

For all but one system the proportion of disability 
retirements is smaller than under the civil-service 


Table 1.—Federal Reserve Banks, retirement system: Number on roll and annual amount payable, by type 
of annuity, 1935-41 














Retired members 
Total! — ee Survivors 
Fiscal year ended February 28 Age and service Special service | Disability 
| = a 7% ~ tie 
Number Amount Number Amount Number | Amount Number Amount Number Amount 

0 eee 87 $38, 594 74 $30, nes sistadaibaii 13 | $8, 274 
0 204 106, 322 152 81, 47 Ss $1, 965 43 22, 645 1 | $165 
1937 _. 361 257, 089 241 194, 315 53 30, 271 64 32, 002 3 | 501 
SS eee 441 324, 107 242, 095 67 44, 770 79 36, 741 3 | 501 
eee 357, 318 317 262, 760 86 54, 419 &3 39, 638 3 501 
ee 521 383, 427 279, 204 95 62, 016 86 41, 706 3 501 
Se 554 409, 674 351 296, 757 108 69, 041 91 43, 252 4 624 























Source: Retirement System of the Federal Reserve Banks, Annual Reports 
1. 


1 Excludes deferred allowances payable at future dates; in 1941 there were 
9 such 1-7, 1934-35 to 1940-4 


allowances. 
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retirement system (25 percent); this difference is 
due, in part, to the lower ages at which age and 
service retirement is provided. As of February 
28, 1941, 17 percent of all retired annuitants 
under the Federal Reserve system and, as of 
June 30, 1941, 16 percent under the Foreign 
Service system were disability annuitants. There 
were 3 disability annuitants out of a total of 17 
retired members of the system of the Comptroller 
of the Currency as of May 31, 1941. Two of 
the three retirements to June 30, 1941, under 
the Tennessee Valley Authority retirement system 
have been disability retirements. 


Survivor Benefits 


None of the miscellaneous Federal retirement 
systems makes provisions for survivors of em- 
ployees or annuitants comparable with those of 
the old-age and survivors insurance program 
under the Social Security Act, but several are 
more liberal than the civil-service retirement 
system in their provisions for survivors of em- 
ployees who die while in active service. All 
provide for lump-sum payments equal to con- 
tributions and interest. The Federal Reserve 
system adds a year’s salary (payable in install- 
ments in its discretion at the request of a member 
or of his beneficiary); that of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority adds one-half of the last year’s 
salary; and that of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, one-fifth of the last year’s salary. 

All the systems provide for election of various 
joint and survivor options, under which the amount 
of the retirement annuity is reduced in accordance 


Table 4.—Department of State, American Foreign 
Service retirement and disability system: Payments 
by types, 1937-41 























Lump-sum death payments 
Refunds to 
Fiscal separated em- 
year Annual ployees ! Deceased em- | Deceased an- 
ended | Total ties ployees # nuitants ? 
June 
30 , 
— Amount ~~ Amount — Amount 
1937 _ _ _ _ |$267, 453 |$228, 307 4 $8,637 3 | $19,728 9} $10,781 
1938_...| 319,202 | 257, 038 7 25, 747 2| 23,208 5 13, 200 
1939.___| 316, 239 | 274, 801 6 13, 510 7 20, 646 5 7, 232 
1940__..| 341,635 | 297, 230 12 | 30,408 2 12, 799 2 1, 198 
1941__..| 352, 598 | 330,772 10 18, 533 4 3, 293 0 0 




















1 Includes refunds to employees who sostgped in fiscal years other than 
ear for which the amounts ~- 1 furnished Refunds are not made until a 
settlement of the em 
General Accounting Office 
which employee was se separated from the Service 


+ Includes refunds to estates of deceased emplo ees. — yments are 
not made until a balance settlement of the employee's ——_ 
is received from the General Accounting Office. Refund not 


— 3 in fiscal year in which employee was separated by death in 4 
service. 

* Includes annuities paid to annuitants prior to death (which occurred 
during current fiscal year) plus refund of any excess of contributions over 
annuity payments paid to estates of deceased annuitants. 


with the proportion of the annuity elected for the 
survivor and the ages of the two persons. If a 
survivor annuity is not elected (or a life annuity 
which forfeits any balance of the employee’s con- 
tributions to the fund), any unexpended balance of 
deductions is paid to the designated beneficiary or 
legal representative of an annuitant under all 
systems except that of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. A special provision in the Foreign Service 
act, effective July 1, 1939, gives the widow of an 
officer who dies before retirement, after 15 years of 
service and after 5 years of marriage, an annuity 
equal to the maximum annuity which she would 
have received had the officer been retired on the 


Table 3.—Federal Reserve Banks, retirement system: Payments by type, 1935-41 

















Death benefits, Death benefits, Refunds to separated 
Retirement retired members active members Deferred Death employees 
Year ended February 2 “——— ae a... . —, 
: Amount r Amount nefits pencing 

Number") jwarded» | Number*) ov arded é Number’| Amount 
1935 $22, 621 4 54| $167,577 |..-----..-.- $2, 372 1,070 $27, 087 
1936 82, 271 7 35 82, 045 | eee 1, 300 102, 017 
1937 197, 836 18 oa 140 32 70, 966 7, 523 7, 207 2, 316 265, 277 
1938 236, 921 ] 29, 200 34 118, 889 23, 604 7, 869 1, 350 170, 176 
1939 333, 583 13 89, 321 37 146, 228 111, 201 2, 223 1,031 143, 069 
1940__. ; erin ao ceedodytidicrdstiateaicia 365, 161 21 109, 600 39 128, 804 166, 654 7, 958 1,¢ 181, 048 
1941__. : nivinindedinda 389, 885 15 51, 581 36 106, 780 164, 175 1, 467 1, 787 226, 826 
































! Represents number of annuitants to whose survivors lump-sum death 
benefits were awarded, not number of deceased retired members. Many 
retired members elected a forfeiture option, with no rights for survivors. 

1 For years 1938 on, includes benefits payable to beneficiaries of members 
who elected lump-sum payments in combination with other benefits; also 
includes death benefits payable in deferred installments shown also under 
“Deferred death benefits’ and unsettled claims at year end, shown also 
under “‘Death benefits pending.”’ 

+ Number of deceased employees. 

‘ Includes active members’ death benefits payable in deferred installments, 
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shown also under “Deferred death benefits’ and an 
members not settled at year end, shown also 

nts that portion of the cumulative amounts awarded in deferred 
nefits remaining at end of year, to be paid in future years. 


‘Re 
death 
; Includes temporary employees with less than 1 year of service (826in 1941). 


: Retirement System of the Federa] Reserve Banks, Annual Reports 
1-7, 1934-35 to 1940-41. 


Source 


a any active or reti 


under “ 


death claims for active 


benefits pending. wid 


death claims not settled at year end. 








date of his death and had he elected a reduced joint 
and survivor annuity with maximum survivor 
allotment. In addition, the Foreign Service em- 
ployees participate, on a voluntary basis, in a 
group life insurance plan with a commercial insur- 
ance company. 

The survivors’ benefits currently payable under 
these various systems are inconsiderable- For the 
Foreign Service, $7,709 to six annuitants; for 
the Federal Reserve Banks, $624 to four annui- 
tants, as of the end of the fiscal year 1941. 

More substantial amounts are paid in lump-sum 
death benefits. The amounts paid in the most 
recent fiscal year for which data are available are 
as follows: 














System Number !} Amount 
Federal Reserve Banks: 
a ncaa edigntainnasitinel 36 | 2 $106, 780 
Deceased annuitants.-.-.....................--.-.-- 15 4 51, 581 
Foreign Service 
Deceased eee. ee ee 4 3, 293 
Deceased annuitants. ............................. 0 0 
Tennessee Valley emetis: Deceased employees. --._- 9 11, 411 
Comptroller of the eee 
an ein hemes bibihinceetinmiie 13 13, 903 
Deceased aenauitants.............................. 1 4, 319 
1 Number of ciseased annuitants on whose account lump-sum payments 





were made. 
2 Represents amounts awarded. At end of 1940-41, death benefits of 


$164,175 were being paid in installments. 
Operating Statistics 

The total payments under the various systems 
during the most recent fiscal year aggregated 
$1,255,381, as shown in table 5. The growth of 
the two older systems is shown in tables 1-4. The 
Foreign Service retirement system is growing 
slowly; annual disbursements increased 31.8 per- 
cent from the fiscal year 1936-37 to 1940-41 
(table4). From the fiscal year 1936-37 to 1940-41, 
retirement allowances paid under the retire- 
ment system of the Federal Reserve Banks have 
increased 97 percent (table 3). Payments in- 
creased very rapidly during the first 4 years of the 
system but the rate of increase has slackened. 

Relationship with other retirement systems.—None 
of these systems provides for the automatic trans- 
fer of retirement credits from one system to 
another when employees transfer in or out of 
employment covered by the systems. However, if 
prior to appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
an individual has served in the classified or 
unclassified civil service of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia (including service at 
different times in the regular departments, inde- 
pendent offices, or the legislative branch of the 
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Table 5.—Payments under Federal contributory retire. 
ment systems other than civil service, fiscal year 1940= 
41 





Lump- | Refunds 


Em- Sur- 

ployee vivor sum to sepa- 
System Total | annuity | annuity; death rated 

pay- pay- pay- em- 

ments | ments | ments | ployees 


| 





a 


.|$775, 072 |$389, 354 | $5,311 $158, 361 | $226, 826 
352, 598 | 324, 468 6, 304 3, 293 18, 533 


cindekeciiadaemnie 52,776 | 15,752 0; 18,222 18, 802 


Ree eal 66, 535 505 0} 11,411 619 
Mawel Aendaang’ aia actintinaie 8, 400 | ee |----- = 





Federal Reserve Banks_. 
Foreign Service_. 
~~ mead of the Cur- 




















! Amounts awarded. 


Government, or service in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United 
States) such service may be counted if the officer 
deposits 5 percent of his annual salary for each 
year of employment subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund. During the fiscal year 1939-40, 76 
employees, principally foreign agricultural agents 
and foreign commerce agents transferred to the 
State Department on July 1, 1939, deposited 
$204,000 for service credit, in amounts ranging 
from $10 to $9,578. Some portion of these 
amounts may have been refunds from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, covering 
deductions at 24 percent prior to July 1, 1926, and 
3% percent after that date. 

Several of the systems provide against duplica- 
tion of coverage with the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. Civilian members of the teaching staffs of 
the Naval Academy who were covered by the 
Civil Service Retirement Act when the Naval 
Academy established its annuity policy in 1936 
were allowed to continue under the former retire- 
ment system. Employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority who are covered by the Civil Service 
Retirement Act are specifically excluded from 
membership in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
retirement system, and the rules and regulations 
of the Federal Reserve retirement system provide 
that no employee may be a contributing member 
of the civil-service retirement and disability fund 
and of the Federal Reserve system at the same 
time. The Retirement Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has established the policy that 
any amounts paid or payable by the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission shall be 
deducted from any benefits payable from the 
Authority’s retirement fund in case of death or 
disability. 


Social Security 
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Special System of the Smithsonian Institution 


The Smithsonian Institution has a special re- 
tirement system for its employees (numbering 
about 50) who are paid in whole or in part from its 
private funds. Although the system has not been 
included here as a retirement system for Federal 
employees, it is of interest because it supplements 
the civil-service retirement system in much the 
same way as some private employers have supple- 
mented the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 

Employees who are paid in part from the Federal 
Government and in part from the Smithsonian 
Institution contribute 3% percent of their salary 
from the Federal Government to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund and 3% percent of 
the remaining salary to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion employees’ retirement fund. Upon retire- 
ment, such an employee receives his regular civil- 
service retirement annuity and, in addition, bene- 
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fits based on his Smithsonian Institution salary 
computed as the appropriate proportion of the 
retirement allowance for his total salary on the 
Institution’s benefit scale. Such benefits vary 
from 75 percent of the average salary for the last 
10 years of service, for salaries of $1,800 or less, to 
33 percent for salaries of $6,000 or more and 15 
years of service; proportionately less is paid for 
less than 15 years of service. 

This system also pays to certain employees who 
were blanketed into civil service on July 1, 1928, 
an allowance after retirement “of such amount as 
added to the Government allowance would pro- 
duce a total equal to the maximum normal allow- 
ance he would have received had he served the 
necessary number of years under the civil service, 
provided that in no case shall such a total allow- 
ance exceed $1,200.’ Such a provision does not 
apply to employees transferred from the pay roll 
of the Institution to the Federal pay roll. 
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Farm Labor Market Conditions, January 
to October 15, 194.1° 


Tue 1941 crop season brought much public con- 
cern over actual or impending shortages of farm 
labor. Because farm workers were attracted to 
defense industries, there was a prospect that sup- 
plies of farm labor might be reduced to the point 
where crop production would suffer, or where the 
economic position of farmers would be in jeopardy. 
With the completion of major harvest activities, 
however, it became apparent that the farming 
season had been a successful one. According to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, there 
were few substantiated reports of crop loss or cur- 
tailment because of difficulties in obtaining farm 
workers.'. As of October 15, aggregate crop pro- 
duction was expected to approximate the high 
record established in 1937. With the exception 
of cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, the production of 
major crops was considerably greater in 1941 than 
in 1940. At the same time, in spite of an increase 
of about 15 percent over 1940 in production costs 
(occurring chiefly in expenses for labor, rent, and 
feed), higher farm prices have resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in net returns to farmers. Net 
income to farm operators in 1941 was expected to 
be higher than in any year since 1920. 

Although essential farm activities were success- 
fully completed, there is evidence that the supply 
of workers willing to accept farm employment was 
considerably reduced during 1941. Reports sub- 
mitted monthly to the Bureau of Employment 
Security by each of the State employment services 
from January 1, 1941, to October 15, 1941, reflect 
some of the outstanding developments which af- 
fected the supply of farm labor during the 1941 
season. 


Nature and Extent of Farm-Labor Shortages 


During the winter and early spring months, 
reports received indicated that considerable diffi- 
culties were anticipated in farm-labor recruitment. 
As the farm season progressed, these problems did 
not develop to the full extent that had been feared. 

* Prepared in the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
1U. 8. Department of Agriculture, The Agricultural Labor Situation, Aug. 


15, 1941; The Farm Income Situation, October 1941; The Midmonth Local 
Market Price Report, October 1941; and monthly farm-labor reports. 
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During the midsummer peak of farm activity, 
major difficulties in recruiting farm labor on a 
State-wide scale were reported by less than one- 
third of the 47 States furnishing information on 
agricultural labor-market conditions. While most 
of the remaining States reported some curtail- 
ment of farm-labor supplies, the resultant difficul- 
ties were temporary or were confined to limited 
areas. From August 1 to October 15, most of the 
State employment services reported that supplies 
of farm labor were generally adequate to meet 
seasonal requirements, and recruitment problems 
were encountered less frequently than during the 
early summer months. ' 

The States most affected by curtailed farm-labor 
supplies were those in the Eastern Dairy,’ Middle 
Eastern,’ Range,‘ and West Coast® areas. In 
general, the Cotton Belt, the 
States, and most of the Middle Western grain- 
producing States experienced few difficulties in 
recruiting farm workers. 

The recent decrease in the supply of farm labor 
is attributable to the defense program, which 
brought industrial employment opportunities even 
to the unskilled workers who mainly make up the 
farm-labor force. Industrial wages, high in re- 
lation to those in agriculture, attracted workers to 
better hours 


corn-producing 


employment in defense activities; 
and working conditions contributed further to the 
competitive advantage of industry over agri- 
culture. Reports from the State employment 
services furnish considerable material showing the 
movement of workers away from farm employ- 
ment into industry. Migration from rural to 
urban areas has been particularly marked in New 
England and the Northeast, where heavy con- 
centration of defense industries has greatly in- 
creased industrial employment. The hiring of 
agricultural workers on defense construction proj- 
ects in the South and Southwest frequently 
created special difficulties for farmers in the 


2 New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 


3 Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

4 Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 


§ California, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
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vicinity of these projects, although several South- 
ern States noted a surplus of unemployed agri- 
cultural workers in areas where construction proj- 
ects had been completed. Migration of agri- 
cultural workers to defense industries located along 
the West Coast and to construction projects and 
defense industries throughout the West was held 
responsible for a decrease in available farm workers 
west of the Mississippi. 

Experienced hired hands doing work involving 
a certain amount of mechanical skill and training 
appear to have been more successful in obtaining 
defense employment than farm workers employed 
on a more casual or seasonal basis. As the result 
of such shifts in employment, practically all impor- 
tant dairy-farming States reported marked difficul- 
ties in recruiting experienced dairy hands. In most 
of these areas this shortage had become chronic, 
notably in the Eastern Dairy area, the Great 
Lakes [Dairy States (Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin) and in the dairy areas of the West Coast. 

While the low agricultural wage level was con- 
sidered by most States as primarily responsible 
for the general trend of workers away from farm 
employment, other factors, such as the drafting 
of young men into military service, local housing 
shortages, and lack of transportation to the job, 
have been frequently mentioned as adding to 
difficulties in recruiting farm labor. 


Methods of Dealing With Farm-Labor Shortages 


Farm wage increases during the 1941 season 
were general throughout the country and furnish 
corroborative evidence of a tight agricultural 
labor market. Reports from State employment 
services give numerous examples of increased wage 
rates paid by farmers in order to retain or attract 
labor in the face of competition from industry. 
In a number of instances, better transportation 
facilities or money for transportation expenses 
were also offered. Wage-rate statistics published 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture indicate a substantial 
increase, most of which occurred before July 1, in 
wages of workers paid on a monthly basis. Wages 
of these workers also rose slightly from July 1 
to October 1, although in previous seasons they 
have usually remained stationary during this 
period. Average monthly farm wages for the 
country as a whole rose approximately 30 percent 
from October 1, 1940, to October 1, 1941. 
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Cotton picking is a seasonal activity of major 
importance in the southern sections of the country, 
and is one of the few for which full information on 
piece rates is available. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures show that “rates paid 
for picking cotton . about November 1 aver- 
aged $1.09 per 100 pounds of seed cotton for the 
United States. This is a 75 percent advance over 
the 62 cents paid last year.”’ 

The fact that an adequate supply of workers was 
obta ned in most instances is attributable not only 
to the factors cited but also to many other adjust- 
ments. In some States, for example, previously 
imposed standards for farm workers were relaxed, 
and farmers employed racial groups against whom 
they had previously discriminated. Standards for 
age and experience were also modified, and very 
old and very young workers and those with little 
or no experience found jobs. In some areas, how- 
ever, recruitment difficulties were not sufficient 
to break down traditional standards and preju- 
dices. 

Efforts to tap new sources of labor were greater 
than in previous years. A number of States 
reported action taken with the cooperation of 
Work Projects Administration officials to recruit 
WPA workers for farm jobs. In some localities 
WPA projects were shut down during the period 
of peak farm activity; in others only able-bodied 
workers considered capable of farm labor were 
released from WPA rolls. It was the general 
practice in many States to refuse further WPA 
employment to able-bodied workers unwilling to 
accept farm jobs. In several States such measures 
were apparently necessary because farm wages 
were lower than prevailing WPA rates. 

National Youth Administration and Civilian 
Conservation Corps workers were temporarily re- 
leased for farm labor in a number of instances. 
Recruitment of students for summer employment 
was successfully carried on in a great many local- 
ities. Such recruitment was particularly impor- 
tant throughout all the States in the Eastern 
Dairy area, where students comprised the bulk of 
seasonal labor. In several States, school open- 
ings were delayed or individual students were 
temporarily excused from attendance in order to 
harvest the fall crops. The use of women not 
ordinarily employed on farms was also a signifi- 
cant factor in meeting demand for farm labor in 
some States. 





While most of the hiring and recruiting of farm 
labor was carried on in an unorganized manner, 
efforts of the employment services and other 
groups to organize and direct the flow of farm 
labor were more effective than in previous years. 
The employment services of many States took the 
initiative in mobilizing workers in the local com- 
munities. Newspaper and radio publicity spon- 
sored by the State services was widely used to 
advertise openings in farm jobs. In several of the 
Western States the employment services devised 
methods of directing migrant workers entering the 
State to points where farm labor was needed. A 
number of State employment services used clear- 
ance procedures to direct workers from areas of 
lesser to areas of greater demand. These pro- 
cedures were particularly effective in those areas 
depending on outside labor supplies to meet a 
large part of their seasonal requirements. Inter- 
state clearance was extensive in the Pacific Coast 
area, and in the Southeast. Local clearance activ- 
ities were important in the Dakotas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Nevada. Workers were also re- 
ferred from Oklahoma to Arkansas; from Penn- 
sylvania to jobs in New Jersey; from North Caro- 
lina to Virginia; and from Illinois and Indiana to 
Wisconsin. 

Farmers’ associations and individual farmers in 
several States imported labor from other areas. 
Farmers around Rochester and Batavia, New 
York, working through labor contractors, re- 
cruited Negroes from the South as harvest hands. 
Representatives of Michigan beet-sugar refineries 
obtained large numbers of beet harvesters in 
some Southeastern States. Planters in the Missis- 
sippi Delta imported cotton pickers from the hill 
sections of Mississippi and from adjoining States. 
Representatives of Utah food processors stimu- 
lated in-migration of considerable numbers of 
transients from Colorado and Arizona to assist 
in the tomato and peach harvests. Private em- 
ployers in all the West Coast States quite generally 
recruited workers from other areas. 

In many cases, farmers faced with reduction in 
the usual numbers of farm workers attempted to 





cut their need for labor by using existing supplies 
more intensively. They exchanged labor among 
themselves or otherwise cooperated in the common 
use of hired labor to a greater extent than in 
previous years. Increased employment of farm 
women in some of the more highly skilled opera- 
tions reserved in the past for men was noted in a 
few areas. Farmers themselves worked longer 
each day to complete the necessary work, while 
in some localities working hours of hired hands 
were lengthened. Efforts were made in several 
States by farmers and by the employment serv- 
ices to reduce waiting time between jobs by en- 
gineering a quick referral of workers from one 
location to another. 

Mechanization of farm operations, which helped 
to reduce labor requirements, was reported by a 
number of States, although State employment 
services do not attempt to furnish inclusive 
information on this subject. Increased use of 
mechanical tobacco setters was noted in Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. In some of the 
Southern States, machinery for peanut, rice, and 
sugar-cane harvesting was installed at an acceler- 
ated rate. North Dakota farmers purchased many 
combines, threshing machines, and binders. Sugar- 
beet production in Utah and vegetable and 
cotton harvesting in Texas and Arizona became 
more highly mechanized. Throughout the Corn 
Belt the increased use of mechanical corn pickers 
and tractors substantially reduced the need for 
farm labor. 

While the concern over possible labor shortages 
characteristic of the spring months was not justified 
by later developments, there has been a general 
reduction in the surplus of farm labor which 
existed in previous years. This reduction was 
evidenced by an increase in farm wages during 
the 1941 season and by the steady absorption of 
rural workers in defense industries. Essential 
farm operations were completed in many areas 
only by the use of supplementary labor supplies, 
by greater than usual recruitment activities, by 
more efficient utilization of labor, and by greater 
mechanization of farm operations. 
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State and Regional Differences in Covered 
Employment and Taxable Wages, 1939 


HERMAN SLOMIN* 


IN HIS RECENT STATEMENTS On social security, 
the President recommended the extension of 
coverage to groups not at present included under 
the insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. This proposal serves again to focus attention 
upon existing shortcomings in the old-age and 
survivors insurance system, arising out of geo- 
graphic differences in covered employment and 
taxable wages.' Measurement of such differences 
is important in any attempt to gauge the relative 
effect. of these insurance provisions in the various 
regions of the country. 

To what extent, for instance, does the working 
population in some States, as compared with 
others, enjoy a more favorable position in obtain- 
ing future insurance rights? To what factor or 
factors is this more advantageous position at- 
tributable? How do interstate differences in the 
extent of covered employment and the amount of 
taxable wages affect average benefit payments in 
the States? 

Besides their importance in relation to the in- 
surance program, State differences in covered 
employment and taxable wages are also significant 
from the standpoint of the public assistance 
provisions of the act. Federal matching of State 
funds for assistance to the needy aged and to 
dependent children is on a 50-50 basis. There- 
fore, if covered wage and employment differences 
among the States are extensive and result in a 
larger proportion of uninsured persons in some 
localities than in others, a disproportionate 
financial strain may be placed on some States. 

The 1940 census data now provide an oppor- 
tunity to measure the proportions of the popula- 
tion and the labor force engaged in covered 
employment in each State. This linking of old- 
age and survivors insurance wage data for 1939 
with census data for 1940 furnishes valuable 
material on the degree of interstate variations. 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 

' For an earlier discussion of interstate differences in covered employment 
and taxable wages see Murray, Merrill G., and Wood, Katherine D., ‘State 
Differences in Characteristics and Average Taxable Wages of Covered Em- 
Ployees, 1937,"" Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 
13-24, 
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In all comparisons between these two types of 
data, the 1939 wage data are shown as ratios to 
the 1940 census figures. While the resulting pro- 
portions might be different if data for the same 
year were used, such a difference would be slight. 
Furthermore, the purpose of this article is not so 
much to show the exact ratio of covered employ- 
ment to the population or labor force in any one 
State for a particular year, as to reveal the extent 
of interstate differences in covered employment 
and taxable wages. 

It should be noted that the ratio of covered 
employment in 1939 to the labor force in 1940 is a 
comparison between a year’s and a week’s data. 
The labor force refers to those persons 14 years 
of age and over who were employed or seeking 
employment during the week of March 24-30, 
1940, while persons engaged in covered employ- 
ment in 1939 include all workers who earned tax- 
able wages in that year irrespective of the length 
of covered employment. In addition, persons who 
designated themselves as part of the labor force 
during March 24-30, 1940, may or may not have 
been in that category in 1939 and vice versa. 
However, State differences, as shown by the data, 
would be little affected by the use of more nearly 
comparable data for the same year. 


Causes of State Differences 


Of the many divergent factors which account for 
State and regional differences in covered employ- 
ment and taxable wages, the most important, for 
our immediate purposes, are those resulting from 
the exclusion of certain employments by the insur- 
ance provisions of the act. These differences, 
insofar as they are the result of legislative restric- 
tion, can be corrected more easily and quickly 
than other factors which are not ordinarily subject 
to legal control. 

Except for agricultural labor, most of the ex- 
cluded employments are widely diffused geograph- 
ically and have little effect on State differences 
in covered employment and taxable wages. This 
is the case for such exclusions as governmental 
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employment, casual labor, domestic service— 
except in the Deep South—commercial and indus- 
trial self-employment, and employment in chari- 
table and nonprofit institutions. 

Among the measurable factors which, on the 
other hand, cause wide State differences in cover- 
age, the exclusion of agricultural labor is numeri- 
cally the most important. Agricultural employ- 
ment ? lends itself particularly well to such meas- 
urement because it is definitely concentrated in 
certain areas of the country. Another important 
measurable factor is the heavy concentration of 
covered employment in a relatively few States. 
The effects of these concentrations may be meas- 
ured by comparing the proportionate amount of 
covered employment with the extent of agricul- 
tural employment and of urbanization® in the 
various States and regions. 

Other factors which influence the degree of State 
differences, but to lesser extent, are variations in 
wage rates, lengths of industrial seasonality, union- 
ism and skill in covered industries, and personal 
characteristics of covered wage earners, such as 
age, sex, race, and health. 


Covered Employment 


In 1939, for the United States as a whole, 
the number of persons who worked at some time 
during the year in employment covered by the 
insurance provisions of the act represented 60 
percent of the labor force in the 1940 census. 

When the nine census divisions are arrayed 
in accordance with the ratio of workers with 
1939 wage credits to the 1940 labor force, four 
regions—the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, and Pacific, in that order— 
show percentages which are above the United 
States average (table 1). Predominantly industrial 
and commercial in nature, these four regions, 
which comprise 17 States * with 55 percent of the 
total population, accounted for 58 percent of 
the Nation’s labor force in 1940.5 At the same 
time, portraying the concentration of covered 
industry therein, they represented 67 percent of 
2 Unfortunately, employment data on agricultural labor are as yet available 
only by census divisions and therefore must be measured primarily by such 
broad areas. 

3 Generally, places with a population of 2,500 or more are considered urban 
areas in the census. 

‘ States as used in this article include the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. 


4 U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Siateenth Census 
of the United States: 1940 (preliminary releases). 
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Table 1.—Ratio of workers with 1939 taxable wages ' to 
the 1940 labor force;* percentage distribution of all 
workers with 1939 taxable wages and of agricultural 
employment in 1940;* and ratio of urban to total 
population in 1940;+ by census region 














Ratio . 
(percent) Be ame nd Percentage! Ratio 
of —— of all [‘cegeioal (percent) 
* with 1939 of agricul- | of urban to 
Census region taxable — | tural em- | total popu- 
wages ' to taxable | ployment lation in 
1940 labor | ages | in 1940 4 1940 4 
force 3 ges 
United States. 60.3 100.0! 100.0 56.5 
New England... _- : 75.3 8.5 | 2.4 76.1 
Middle Atlantic. _._._- 71.8 26.9 5.9 76.8 
East North Central... 67.0 22.8 14.0 65.5 
ses 65. 9 8.6 | 5.0 65.3 
Mountain............ 4.1 SST 4.3 42.7 
South Atlantic. _. ‘ 53.5 11.7 | 19.4 38.8 
West North Central... 45.8 7.4} 16.1 44.3 
West South Central_. 45.7 6.9 | 16.9 39.8 
East South Central. 39. 2 4.7 | 16.0 29.4 








1 Data on workers with taxable wages in 1939 under old-age and survivors 
insurance are from annual tabulation of employee wage records; exclude 
wages in specified employments not covered by the program, railroad retire- 
ment account number holders, and wages in excess of the first $3,000 a year 
from any 1 employer; also exclude persons of unknown age, sex, and race. 

? Data on the 1940 labor force are from Sirteenth Census of the United States: 
1940 (preliminary releases). Represent those persons who were 14 years of 


age an‘ over and who were employed or seeking employment during the week 
of March 24-30, 1940. 
*U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Farm 


Labor Reports, 1940 (issued monthly). 

4 Sizteenth Census, op. cit. The degree of urbanization is determined, in 
general, by the proportion of the population living in communities which 
have a population of 2,500 or more. 


all workers with taxable wages in 1939. Sig- 
nificantly, these same four census regions in- 
cluded only 27 percent of all agricultural employ- 
ment in 1940. They were, moreover, the only 
regions in which urbanization exceeded the United 
States average. 

Obviously, a fairly close relationship exists 
between the degree of coverage and the extent 
of urbanization, since urban areas contain a 
predominant segment of the industrial and com- 
mercial activity of the country. Conversely, 
the degree of coverage has an inverse relation, 
generally, to the extent of agricultural em- 
ployment. As a result, exclusion of agricultural 
employment from the insurance provisions of 
the program operates decidedly to the disadvan- 
tage of areas in which a substantial portion of 
the labor force is engaged in farming. 

Except for more extensive variations, 
differences in covered employment generally fol- 
low the regional patterns. When the States are 
arrayed by extent of urbanization, 13 States show 
proportions above the United States average 
(table 2). Containing the major industrial and 
business areas of the country, the 13 States in- 
clude 4 in the New England region, all 3 in the 


State 
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Middle Atlantic region, 3 in the East North 
Central, the leading industrial State of the Pacific 
Coast—California—and the District of Columbia 
and Maryland. These highly urbanized States 
accounted for 61 percent of all workers with tax- 
able wages in 1939,° although they represented 
only 49 percent of the total population and 52 





¢ 1939 annual employee tabulations of the Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. 


percent of the labor force in 1940.7 The remain- 
ing 36 States whose proportions of urban popula- 
tion in 1940 were below the United States average 
accounted for not less than 75 percent 8 of all farm 
employment in 1940. 

1 Siateenth Census of the United States, 1940, op. cit. 

8 Partially estimated on the basis of data from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 1940 Farm Labor Re- 


ports (issued monthly), and Reliability and Adequacy of Farm Wage Rate Data, 
Washington, D. C., February 1940, table 3. 


Table 2.—States ranked by ratio of urban to total population in each State in 1940, and by ratio of workers with 


1939 taxable wages to the total 1940 population, to the 
force, by sex? 


1940 population aged 14 and over,' and to the 1940 labor 





Ratio (percent) of workers with 1939 taxable wages to— 








Ratio 
(percent 
of urban - _ — 
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1940 labor force 


























to total Total Male Female 
State popemetion ee hn te Bk; es 
in 190 | rs | ‘Total Male Female 
14 years . 4 years 4 years 
All ages and over All ages and over All ages | and over | 
| a e 
| | | | } | 
Per- | State| Per- | State| Per- | State| Per- | State| Per- State | Per- | state Per- | State| Per- | State; Per- | State| Per- | State 
cent | rank | cent | rank | cent | rank | cent | rank cent | rank | cent | rank cent | rank | cent | rank cent | rank | cent | rank 
United States 56. 5 24.2 31.6 34.6 45.2 aoe 17.8 60.3 57.2 tf} ee 
District of Columbia 100.0 1 | 31.2 7 | 37.4 10 | 45.9 4/ 55.8 § | 17.7 9 | 21.0 11 | 60.5 21 | 69.2 | 7 46.6 4l 
Rhode Island 91.6 2 38.0 1 | 47.6 1 | 49.3 | 1 | 62.8 1 | 27.2 1 | 33.4 1 | 84.3 1 | 78.9 1 | 95.7 | 1 
Massachusetts 80.4 3 | 32.0 4 40.1 4 | 43.9 6 | 55.7 6 | 20.7 4 | 25.7 5 | 74.9 3 72. 1 4 | 81.3 | y 
New York 82.8 4) 33.1 3 40.9 3 | 45.0 5 | 55.9 | 4 | 21.2 3) 26.1 3 | 74.5 5 | 70.6 | 5 | 84.4 5 
New Jersey R1.¢ 5 | 30.7 8 | 38.0 9 | 42.4 9 | 52.9 10 | 18.9 6 | 2.4 6 | 68.7 11 | 65.7; 12] 76,2 17 
Illinois... 73.6| 6|305| 10/382) 8/427| 7/6836] 9/182) 7/227] 8/716! 8|67.4| 8/s0] 6 
California 71.0 7 | 29.0 11 | 35.5 13 | 40.1 13 | 49.2 17 | 17.4 ll | 21.3 10 | 67.7 13 | 63.5 15 | 80.2 ll 
Connecticut 67.8 8 | 34.9 2 | 43.4 2) 48.3 2)| 60.6 2) 21.4 2) 26.5 2| 76.8 2 | 74.8 2/| 81.8 | 8 
Ohio. 66.8 9 | 27.4 14 34.8 14 40.4 12 | 51.4 12; 14.4 16 | 18.3 16 | 68.7 | 12 | 65.7 13 | 78.4 | 14 
Pennsylvania 66. 5 10 | 27.9 13 | 35.9 12 40.7 ll | 52.6 11 | 15.0 13 19.3 13 | 69.2 10 | 66.9 | 9 | 76.3 16 
j | 
| 
Michigan 65.7 ll 26.6 16 | 34.7 5 | 39.0 14 | 30.6 14 | 13.6 | i8 | 17.8 17 | 65.8 | 14 | 62.9 | 16 | 76.1 18 
Maryland 50.3 12 | 27.1 15 | 34.7 16 | 38.8 15 | 49.8 15 | 15.2 12 | 19.5 12 | 64.0 16 | 62.2) 7 | 68.9 23 
New Hampshire 57.6 13 31.4 6 | 40.1 5 | 42.4 10 | 54.1 7 | 20.5 5 | 26.1 4 | 74.7 4 | 69.8 | 6 | 87.4 3 
Utah 55. 5 14 20.1 27 | 28.5 24 | 29.3 30 | 41.6 24 | 10.6 29 | 15.0 7 | 61.5 19 | 55.9 23 | 86.6 a 
Florida 55. 1 15 23.6 20 (30.8 20 | 34.7 21 | 45.4 | 19| 12.6; 21) 16.4 22 | 56.7 24 58.1; 19) 53.2 34 
Indiana 55.1 16 | 24.8 19 | 31.9 17 | 36.2 17 | 46.8 | 18 | 13.2{| 20) 17.0 21 | 63.9 17 | 59.7 18 | 79.7 13 
Wisconsin : 53. 5 17 | 21.8 24 | 28.4 25 | 31.1 25; 40.5; 2/121; 2) 15.8 23 | 55.8 25} 51.6) 26) 71.7 22 
Washington 53.1 18 | 25.5 17 | 31.8 18 | 35.3 18 | 43.7 21/;148; 14) 18.6 14 | 61.9 18 | 56.3 21 | 83.1 7 
Colorado 52.6 19 | 21.9 23 | 2.7 23 | 31.5 23 | 41.3 25 | 11.9 24 | 15.6 24 7.9 | 23 | 54.0 25 | 72.2 21 
Delaware 52.3 20 | 30.6 9 | 38.5 7 | 42.6 8 | 53.7 8 | 18.1 8 | 22.7 9} 70.2 9 | 66.8; 10 | 79.9 12 
Missouri 51.8 21 | 22.0 22 | 2.1 26 | 30.2 26 | 38.8 32 | 13.8 17 | 17.5 20 | 54.8 26 | 49.0 | 31 74.1 20 
Minnesota 19.8 22 18.5 34 | 24.0 37 | 25.0 36 | 32.4 39 | 11.6 26 | 15.1 26 | 46.5 35 | 41.4 | 39 | 64.5 | 25 
Oregon. . 48.8 23 | 25.4 18 | 31.6 19 | 35.3 19 | 43.7 22 | 14.8 15 | 18.5 15 | 60.8 20 | 56.0 | 22 | 78.4 | 15 
Texas 45.4 24 | 19.3 31) 26.1 32 | 20.6 28 | 40.0 29 8.8 34) 11.9 34 | 50.1 | 82 49.5 30 | 52.0 35 
Iowa 42.7 25 | 16.7 39 | 21.7 39 | 24.0 38 | 31.1 41 9.4 31 | 12.2 33 | 44.7 | 39 | 40.0 | 41 | 63.7 27 
Kansas 41.9 26 | 15.6 40 | 20.2 43 | 23.4 40 | 30.3 43| 7.6] 39) 99 41/ 41.7; 40/ 39.5) 43) 50.9 36 
Louisiana 41.5 27 | 18.2 35 | 25.1 36 | 29.3 31 | 40.8 27; 7.2}; 40) 99 40 | 48.7 33 | 51.1 | 7 | 41.0 | 45 
Maine 0. § 28 | 28.1 12 | 37.3 ll | 38.5 16 | 51.2 13 | 17.5 | 10 | 23.2 7 | 72.6 7 | 66.7 | ll 90.4 2 
Nevada 9.3 29 | 31.5 § | 40.1 46.2 3 | 57.3 3 13.4 19 | 17.6 19 | 73.9 6 | 72.4 | 3) 81.0 10 
Nebraska 39. 1 0 | 15.5 41 | 20.2 42 | 22.1 42 | 28.9 45 8.7 35 | 11.4 37 | 40.8 44 | 36.6 45 57.7 31 
| | 
Montana 37.8 31 19.4 30 | 25.5 33 | 22.8 41 37.1 34 8.7 36 | 11.6 36 | 48.3 34 | 46.6 34 | 55.7 | 33 
Oklahoma 37.6 32 | 14.2 43 | 19.6 44 | 21.8 44 | 29.9 44 6.6 42 9.0 42 | 41.3 | 42 | 39.7 2 47.9 | 39 
Wyoming 37.3 33 | 20.9 26 | 2.1 27 | 31.4 24 41.3 26 8.5 37 | 11.8 35 | 52.8 29 | 51.1 | 28 | 61.5 28 
Virginia 35.3 34 | 19.7 29 | 26.9 30 | 28.6 32 | 39.0 31 | 10.8} 27) 14.6 29 | 51.0 30 | 48.6 32 | 58.9 29 
Tennessee 15.2 35 16.8 38 | 23.2 38 | 24.4 37 | 33.9 38 9.4 | 30 | 12.8 31 | 46.0 36 | 42.7 38 | 57.4 32 
Arizona 4.8 f 19.3 32 | 27.2 29 | 30.1 27 | 41.8 23 7.7 38 | 11.0 38 | 53.6 28 | 54.3 24 | W.5 37 
Georgia 34.4 37 | 18.1 36 | 25.3 35 | 25.8 34 | 36.3 36} 10.7; 28/| 148 28 | 45.7 37 | 44.3 36 | 49.3 38 
Vermont 34.3 38 | 22.7 21 | 30.0 21 | 33.7 22 | 44.7 20 | 11.8 25 | 15.5 25 | 59.0 22 | 56.8 20 | 66.0 24 
Idaho 33. 7 39 | 19.8 28 | 26.9 31 | 20.6 29 | 39.6 30 9.0 33 | 12.4 | 32 | 54.1 27 | &.3 | 29 | 75.1 19 
New Mexico 33. 2 40 | 13.8 45 | 20.4 41 | 21.7 45 | 31.7 40 5.5 47 8.3 45 | 41.3 41 | 40.8 40 | 43.5 | 43 
Alabama 30. 2 41 | 14.7 42 21.0 40 | 23.9 39 | 34.5 37 5.6 46 8.0 46 | 40.9 43 | 43.3 | 37 | 33.2 48 
Kentucky 20.8 12 14.0 44 19.5 45 | 21.9 43 | 30.7 42 6.0 44 8.4 44 | 40.1 45 | 38.4) 44) 47.5 40 
West Virginia 28. 1 43 | 21.3 25 | 30.0 22 | 35.1 20 | 49.6 16 7.1 41 9.9 39644) 15/| 65.6 14 | 58.6 30 
North Carolina 27.3 4 «19.1 33 | 27.4 28 | 25.7 35 | 37.0 35 | 12.5 22 | 17.8 18 | 50.8 31 | 46.2 35 | 64.2 26 
South Dakota 24.6 45 11.0 46 | 14.8 47 | 15.4 48 | 20.5 48 6.3 43 8.5 43 | 29.8) 47) 26.4 48 | 45.3 42 
South Carolina 24. 5 46 | 17.5 37 | 25.5 34 | 25.9 33 | 38.2 33 9.2 32 | 13.3 30 | 45.4] 38 | 47.2 33 | 41.0 46 
Arkansas 22. 2 417 | 11.0 47 | 15.5 46 | 17.5 46 | 24.7 46 4.3 4m 6. 1 48 31.4 46 | 30.7 46 | 34.8 47 
North Dakota 20.6 48 9.9 49 | 13.7 49 | 13.7 49 | 18.7 49 5.7 45 7.9 47 | 26.7 49 | 23.6 49 | 41.3 44 
Mississippi 19.8 49 | 10.2 48 | 14.7 48 | 16.4 47 | 23.6 47 4.2 49 6.0 49 | 27.2 48 | 28.9 47 | 22.3 49 





' Data on the 1940 population are from Sizteenth Census of the United States; 1940 (preliminary releases). 
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1 See table 1, footnotes 1, 2, and 4. 
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The proportion of the total population with 
1939 wage credits ranges among the States from 
10 percent in North Dakota to 38 percent in 
Rhode Island, representing a ratio from low to 
high of almost 1 to 4 (table 2). The proportion 
of persons 14 years of age and over with 1939 wage 
credits ranges between the same two States from 
a low of 14 to a high of 48 percent, showing a ratio 
of 1 to3%. The respective ratios of workers with 
wage credits to the labor force in these two States 
show a spread of slightly more than 1 to 3 and 
range from 27 to 84 percent. 

The extent of the concentration of covered em- 
ployment in relatively few States is indicated by 
the fact that the 13 most highly urbanized States 
are included among the 16 States having the high- 
est proportions of the total population with wage 
credits and also among the 16 States having the 
highest proportions of the population 14 years of 
age and over with wage credits. Twelve of these 


13 States are included among the 16 States having 
the highest ratios of workers with wage credits to 
the labor force. Furthermore, in all instances 
the proportions of persons with wage credits in 
these 13 States are substantially above the United 
States averages. 

The States showing the largest proportions with 
wage credits are located primarily in the highly 
industrial North and Middle East, and to a lesser 
extent in the Pacific area, while those with the 
smallest proportions are located in the highly ag- 
ricultural South and Central Northwest sections 
of the country. In 17 largely agricultural States 
the ratio of workers with 1939 wage credits to the 
1940 labor force was less than 50 percent, and in 
4 of these 17 States, materially less than 40 per- 
cent. Twenty-eight States show a ratio below 60 
percent; 12 States, between 60 and 69 percent; 
and only 9 States, 70 percent or more (chart 1). 
Since much of the covered employment in “‘farm’”’ 


Chart 1.—Ratio of workers with taxable wages in 1939 to the 1940 labor force, by State ' 











ZZ Less than 5O percent 





50-59 percent 


Ea 60 percent and over 


























| 





1 See table 1, footnotes 1 and 2. 
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Social Security 


Table 3.—Ratio of workers with 1939 taxable wages to 
the population in 1940, for age groups 65 years and 
over and 45 years and over,' and 1939 per capita 
income payments,’ by State 





Ratio (percent) of | 
workers with 1939 | 
taxable wages to 1940 | 


; 1939 per 
State population | capita in- 
or nea ee 


65 years of | 45 years of | ™ents * 
ageand | age and 
over | over 

United States 6.3 20.3 $541 
Rhode Island 13. 2 31.4 673 
Connecticut 11.3 30.1 775 
Nevada 11.0 27.9 877 
Delaware 10.3 24. 6 802 
Massachusetts 9.4 27.5 713 
Maine 9.3 24.7 487 
Pennsylvania 9.3 25.6 5R5 
New York 9.1 27.9 787 
Vermont 8.7 19, 1 484 
New Jersey 8.1 24.5 793 
New Hampshire 8.0 25.8 542 
District of Columbia 7.9 21.3 1,011 
Maryland 7.8 22.1 651 
Ohio 7.3 23. 2 607 
Illinois 7.3 24.4 648 
Washington 6.7 21.1 604 
Wisconsin 6.4 18.6 505 
Montana 6.1 17.5 542 
Michigan 5.9 22. 5 603 
Indiana 5.7 18.9 508 
West Virginia 5.7 21.9 34 
Utah 5.6 18. 2 458 
Oregon 5.5 20. 1 5A2 
Colorado 5.4 17.8 529 
California 5.4 21.4 765 
Virginia 5.2 15.6 416 
Wyoming 5.2 20.1 630 
Minnesota 41.7 15.2 499 
Idaho 4.7 17.6 452 
Missouri 4.5 16.1 476 
North Carolina 4.2 14.7 312 
Florida 4.2 16.4 452 
Arizona 4.2 16.3 465 
Louisiana 4.0 15.0 352 
Iowa 3.8 12.6 450 
South Carolina 3.8 13.6 269 
Kentucky 3.7 12.3 303 
Tennessee 3.7 12.6 303 
Texas 3.5 14.3 410 
Georgia 3.4 12.6 297 
Alabama 3.4 12.4 248 
Kansas 3.0 10.9 395 
New Mexico 2.9 11.9 331 
Nebraska 2.8 11.2 419 
Oklahoma 2.4 11.2 341 
Arkansas 2.2 8.4 247 
South Dakota 2.0 &.3 369 
Mississippi 1.8 7.0 205 
North Dakota 1.7 7.4 354 





| See tables 1 and 2, footnote ! 
?U.8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, ‘Income Payments 
by States,’ Surrey of Current Business, August 1941, p. 14, table 3. 


States is highly intermittent, it is probable that the 
proportion of the labor force usually engaged in 
covered employment therein is even less than that 
shown by the data.° 





* See Murray, Merrill G.,and Wermel, Michael T.,‘‘Movement of Workers 
Into and Out of Covered Employment, 1937 and 1938,"’ Social Security Bul- 
letin, Vol. 4, No. 2 (February 1941), pp. 12-16; and Safier, Fred; Quinn, Walter; 
and Fitzgerald, Edward J., ‘The Agricultural Wage Worker in Employment 
Covered by Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance,” Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 7 (July 1941), pp. 11-14. 
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Sex 


The proportion of the male population with 
wage credits is slightly more than 2% times that of 
females. The same situation holds for the popu- 
lation 14 years of age and over (table 2). The 
excess of the proportion of males with wage credits 
over that of females ranges from twice as much in 
Rhode Island to five times as much in West Vir- 
ginia.”” There does not appear to be any tend- 
ency for this difference to be narrower in indus- 
trial and wider in agricultural States, probably 
because the opportunities in covered employment 
for both sexes are more or less proportionately 
restricted in agricultural and proportionately 
widespread in industrial areas. 

For the United States and for most of the 
States," the ratios of women with 1939 taxable 
wages to women in the 1940 labor force are mark- 
edly higher than similar ratios for men. This 
situation results from the lack of strict compar- 
ability between the composition of the male and 
female labor force engaged in covered industry. 
The female labor force represents all women 14 
years of age and over who were employed or 
seeking employment during the week of March 
24-30, 1940, including unpaid family workers. 
Women with 1939 taxable wages represent all 
women who earned taxable wages at any time 
during 1939, irrespective of the amount earned or 
the length of such employment. Thus house- 
wives, who were not considered by the census as 
a part of the labor force and who probably did 
not consider themselves in that category during 
the week of March 24-30, 1940, may, at any part 
of the prior year, have worked for a few hours or 
a day in covered employment, thereby earning 
taxable wages. Consequently, a comparison with 
similar data for men is unsuitable. 


Aged Wage Earners 

Since the aged population comprises an im- 
portant segment of the total population, and 
since the provisions of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program have a more immediate effect 
on older persons than on any other group, it is 
important to note the ability of the aged to secure 
covered employment in 1939. However, because 
” Phe qendinsinenes in West Virginia is attributable primarily to the 
State’s extensive coal mining, which is occupationally restricted to men. 

1! Except for 5 States in the Deep South—Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, and South Carolina—and Arizona, the District of Columbia, 
and West Virginia. 
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data on the labor force by States and various age 
groups were not available from the Bureau of the 
Census at the time of writing, population data 
were used instead. Interstate variations result- 
ing from population data would not be materially 
different from those based on the labor force. 

While it would be valuable and interesting to 
note, by States, the proportions of the 1940 
population 60 years of age and over, or 55 years 
of age and over, with taxable wages in 1939, data 
on these age groups were available only for United 
States totals. On this basis the proportion of the 
1940 population 50 years of age and over with 
taxable wages in 1939 is 17 percent. For those 
55 years of age and over it is 14 percent, and for 
those 60 and over, 10 percent. 


Table 4.—Ratio of workers with 1939 taxable wages to 
the population in 1940, for age groups 25-44, 20-24, 
and 14-19, by State '! 




















State 25-44 years | 20-24 years 14-19 years 

Waeee Gtntes.............-....- 40.9 51.0 | 17.9 
Rhode Island__--___-- 59.6 | 75.7 | 34.6 
EES RE Cee 53.3 | 72.1 | 27.1 
New Hampshire__..................-- 52.9 | 66. 3 23.7 
Massachusetts..................-.--.- 50.7 | 65. 5 | 26. 6 
SER 50.1 | 68. 6 23.4 
a 49.0 61.4 | 25. 5 
Pl idiibihiihidensiantecrcsoste 48.9 | 57.8 | 27.1 
ae 48.7 | 62.9 | 24.1 
Illinois. - . 48.0 | 63.9 | 24.5 
i lea dian nical 47.4 | 57.4 | 21.0 
ELIE OCA AE 46.4 | 57.9 | 16.1 
scien 46.0 | 63.8 | 28. 1 
EES Sy SE aaa aa 46.0 | 57.2 17.3 
District of Columbia -_-_.-- 45. 5 | 59.7 25.9 
Se ii aaa 43.7 55.2 17.8 
8 8ST CS 43.7 58.3 19.9 
«SSSR AER 42.9 55.1 24.2 
a 42.7 | 51.8 | 18.1 
a er 42.3 | 51.6 | 17.2 
West Virginia. ......_..._._.. | 41.0 | 43.7 | 10.6 
Florida Lididbedensnseces 39.4 49.2 | 23.5 
I 6 caciacncen 38.7 | 52.9 | 21.9 
| RES 38. 5 47.9 | 17.9 
Wisconsin... ........ 37.5 48.2 | 14.2 
'' SP 37.3 | 47.5 | 18.8 
EA Tea 36.5 42.1 14.9 
a 35.8 40.2 15.5 
ne 35.7 42.2 15. 6 
Arizona 35. 6 | 41.8 | 15.4 
Ee eae: 35. 2 47.8 | 17.9 
EE Ta 34. 6 43.7 | 15.7 
eae 34.1 39.3 | 14.7 
SS 34.1 | 39.8 16.7 
Aree epee 33. 5 | 37.7 | 15.0 
“OST eaaae 33. 4 | 39.3 | 16.7 
Louisiana 32.6 36.8 | 14.9 
SAE RS Cas 32.1 36. 5 | 11.7 
Minnesota 31.1 | 42.5 | 13.1 
PI sc cnedascsnnsss 28.9 | 31.5 9.8 
oar 28.6 | 38.6 | 16.4 
i cide 27.8 | 29.9 | 8.1 
Oklahoma..-_......- 27.4 | 30. 5 | 9.7 
ERE SE ER eae 27.1 37.3 | 14.9 
— NRC 26.6 | 31.7 11.8 
RR 26.5 38.6 | 14.6 
ME ae 21.5 | 24.5 | 8.4 
ES nn canane 20.1 | 24.9 | 7.8 
South Dakota 19.9 | 26.9 | 9.1 
died da paeaileiiats 18.3 | 24.1 8.1 





1 See tables 1 and 2, footnote 1. 
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The availability of material, by States, on the 
1940 population 65 and 45 years of age and over 
furnished a means of computing the proportions 
of these age groups engaged in covered employ- 
ment in 1939 (table 3). The vast majority of 
persons aged 65 and over were not in benefit 
status at this time, since monthly insurance bene- 
fits under the amendments to the act started on 
January 1, 1940. The amendments to the act 
which extended coverage to persons aged 65 and 
over were enacted in August 1939 and were made 
retroactive to the beginning of that year. There- 
fore, by the end of 1939 most of the persons over 
65 years of age would have to be engaged in or 
seeking covered employment if they were to fulfill 
the minimum requirements for benefit status. 

Only 6 percent of the 1940 population 65 years 
of age and over had taxable wages in 1939” 
(table 3), as compared with 32 percent of the 
population 14 years of age and over (table 2). 
Furthermore, the range among the States of the 
proportions of the population 65 and over with 
taxable wages extends from less than 2 percent in 
North Dakota to 13 percent in Rhode Island, 
showing a ratio of almost 1 to 8 as compared with 
1 to 3% for the population 14 years of age and over. 

Of the 1940 population 45 years of age and over, 
20 percent had taxable wages in 1939 (table 3). 
Among the States, these proportions ranged from 
7 percent in Mississippi to 31 percent in Rhode 
Island, showing a ratio of 1 to 4%. Evidently, 
increases in age are accompanied by decreases in 
the proportions engaged in covered employment. 

It is important to note that the highly agricul- 
tural States of the South and Central Northwest 
show extremely small proportions of the aged in 
covered employment. Of the persons 65 and over 
with wage credits, 22 States show proportions 
below 5 percent, and 32 States show proportions 
below the United States average of slightly more 
than 6 percent. Obviously, not only do older 
persons find it progressively more difficult to ob- 
tain covered employment and eventual insurance 
rights than persons of younger or middle ages, but, 
at the same time, it is apparent that this situation 

12 Although the rather small proportion of aged people with wage credits is 
attributable mainly to restrictive hiring policies in connection with older 
persons, another contributing factor is the late passage in 1939 of the amend- 
ments to the act. Prior to 1939 the wages of persons 65 and over were not 
taxable, and while the amendments allowing for such a tax were made retro- 
active to the beginning of that year, it is probable that not all such wages were 


actually reported. For this reason the proportion of the 1940 population 65 
and over with 1939 taxable wages may be slightly understated 
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will be more severe for the aged residents of agri- 
cultural States than for those of the industrial 
States. 

Table 3 shows also the per capita income pay- 
ments in 1939 in each State. The agricultural 
States of the South and Central Northwest show, 
generally, the smallest per capita incomes, a fact 
which appears to indicate the greater need of 
workers in these States for insurance protection 
under the Social Security Act. Yet these areas 
will contain, relatively, a larger concentration of 
uninsured persons because of the exclusion of their 
major occupation from coverage. Industry in 
these agricultural States, being predominantly of 
a noncovered nature, cannot furnish to many 
workers employment which would eventually 
provide insured status."6 The mitigating influ- 
ence which the extension of coverage to farm 
workers would have in combating the hardships of 
old age would also lessen the strain on the revenue 
resources of agricultural States in making pay- 
ments to the needy aged and dependent children. 


The Young Wage Earner 


State variations in the proportions of young and 
middle-aged workers in covered employment are 
not as extensive as in the case of older workers. 
The proportions of the 1940 population 25-44 
years of age ° with 1939 wage credits range from 
18 percent in North Dakota to 60 percent in 
Rhode Island, a ratio of slightly more than 1 to 3. 
For the age groups 20-24 and 14-19, similar range 
spreads—which occur again between North Dakota 
and Rhode Island — show ratios, respectively, 
of about 1 to 3 and slightly more than 1 to 4 
(table 4). 

Generally, these State differences are not so 
serious for younger and middle-aged persons be- 
cause, even when their employment in covered oc- 
cupations is not continuous, the younger worker 
may amass during his working lifetime the 40 
quarters of coverage necessary to become perma- 

8 Generally, before an individual can gain fully insured status under the 
insurance provisions of the act, he must have earned at least $50 in taxable 
wages in each of half the calendar quarters which elapse during his working 
lifetime, or he must have had such earnings for 40 calendar quarters. A 
minimum ef 6 of these quarters of coverage isrequired. For currently insured 
status, which would permit the payment of monthly benefits to his survivors, 
an individual must have had at least 6 quarters of coverage in the 12 calendar 
quarters immediately preceding the quarter in which he died. For more 
detailed information on the 1939 amendments, see ‘Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance: A Summary of the 1939 Amendments,”’ Social Security 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 3-16. 

16 State distributions by smaller age groups are not as yet available from 
the Bureau of the Census. 
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nently insured. This is certainly not probable 
in the case of the older workers, especially those 
outside the white-collar and skilled classes. The sit- 
uation is, of course, much more aggravated in those 
States where agricultural labor is predominant. 


Race 


Of all wage earners in 1939 with taxable wage 
credits, 93 percent were white "’ and 7 percent were 
Negro workers (table 5). More than two-thirds of 
all Negroes with wage credits were accounted for 
by 16 Southern States,’* which represented 25 per- 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of workers with 1939 
taxable wages, by State, race, and sex ' 





White workers Negro workers 


























State 
Total Male | Female} Total | Male | Female 
United States 93.0 | 66. 0 27.0 7.0 5.8 1.2 
North Dakota ; | 99.9 72.6 | 27.3 ob of (4) 
Idaho | 99.8] 783] 21.5 2 2) @ 
Oregon. - - | 9.8 72.0 27.8 2 a a 
Maine --| 99.7 68.9 30.8 .3 an 1 
South Dakota. - , 99.7 72.1 27.6 -3 -2 1 
Montana. 99.7 79.0 20.7 .3 -3 () 
Utah. . ; 99.7 74.0 25.7 -3 = a 
Washington | 99.7 72.1 27.6 -3 2 on 
New Hampshire | 99.6 67.0 32.6 4 3 x 
Minnesota | 99. 6 69.3 30.3 4 3 on 
Wisconsin 99.5 72. 5 27.0 -5 sf eS 
Wyoming. - | 99.5) 80.8 18.7 5 6! @ 
Vermont 99.4/) 73.4| 26.0 .6 .5 1 
Massachusetts 99. 2 66. 2 33.0 .8 .6 2 
Nevada 99. 1 80.3 18.8 9 a -2 
Iowa |} 98.8 71.0 27.8 1.2 1.0 -2 
Colorado. - | 8.8 72.4 26.4 1.2 .9 3 
California | 98.8 69. 6 29. 2 12 1.0 -2 
Rhode Island | 98.4 62.0 36. 4 1.6 1.5 Re 
Connecticut | 98.4 68.0 30. 4 1.6 1.4 - 
Nebraska 98. 1 70.5 27.6 1.9 1.6 3 
New Mexico | 97.9] 7s| 191] 21] 18 3 
New York | 96.9 65. 4 31.5 3.1 2.4 m 
Arizona. 96. 7 78.0 18.7 3.3 2.9 .4 
Kansas 96. 6 72.9 23.7 3.4 3.0 .4 
Indiana 96. 4 70.4 26.0 3.6 3.1 5 
Pennsylvania 96. 2 70. 1 26.1 3.8 3.1 on 
Michigan. 96. 1 71.8 24.3 3.9 3.4 .5 
Ohio 96. 0 70.3 25.7 4.0 3.5 5 
Illinois 95.7 67.1 28. 6 4.3 3.2 1.1 
New Jersey. 95. 2 65. 1 30.1 4.8 3.9 9 
Oklahoma 95.0 72.8 22.2 5.0 4.4 .6 
Missouri . |; 93.9 63.8 30.1 6.1 4.9 12 
West Virginia ; |; 91.6 75.7 15.9 8.4 7.9 -5 
Kentucky - | 89.0 69.0 20.0 11.0 9.5 15 
Texas | $883 67.0 21.3 11.7 10.3 1.4 
Delaware ‘ | 86.4 61.5 24.9 13.6 9.5 4.1 
Maryland | 844 59.7 24.7 15.6 12.4 3.2 
Tennessee 82.2 56.8 25. 4 17.8 15.2 2.6 
North Carolina 77.0 50.4 26.6 23.0 16.9 6.1 
Arkansas 76.2 58.8 17.4 23.8 22.0 1.8 
District of Columbia 74.9 49.8 25.1 25.1 20.4 4.7 
Virginia 74.7 53. 5 21.2 25.3 19.4 5.9 
Florida 73. 2 50.9 22.3 26.8 22.4 4.4 
Georgia 72.6 47.0 25. 6 27.4 23.2 4.2 
South Carolina 72.1 48.3 23.8 27.9 25. 2 2.7 
Louisiana 70. 3 54.0 16.3 29.7 26.0 3.7 
Alabama. - - 69. 4 52.8 16. 6 30. 6 27.8 2.8 
Mississippi 62.8 45.3 17.5 37.2 34.3 2.9 








1 See table 1, footnote 1. White workers include all races other than Negro. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


17 Includes all races other than Negro. 


18 Include all States in the South Atlantic, East South Central, and West 
South Central regions with the exception of Oklahoma. 
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cent of the total white and about 76 percent of the 
total Negro population in 1940. Yet of the total 
Negro population in these 16 States only 15 per- 
cent earned some taxable wages in 1939 as com- 
pared with 20 percent of all Negroes in the remain- 
ing 33 States. The white workers with wage 
credits in these 16 States represented 19 percent of 
the total white population therein as compared 
with 27 percent for the remaining 33 States. 

Since Negroes in the Deep South are largely 
restricted to domestic service and agricultural 
labor, their entry into covered employment is 
sporadic. This fact is reflected by the average 
annual taxable wage of Negroes, which is $326 in 
the group of 16 Southern States as compared with 
$585 for Negroes in the rest of the country. This 
difference cannot be attributed solely to differences 
in regional wage rates but is, rather, due chiefly to 
relatively more short-time and sporadic covered 
employment. 

Among white workers with 1939 wage credits 
there are nearly 2 times as many men as women, 
while for Negroes there are 5 times as many men 
(table 5). Evidently, for white women as com- 
pared with white men, the opportunity to enter 
covered employment is greater than for Negro 
women as compared with Negro men, since Negro 
women are much more restricted to domestic 
service and agricultural pursuits than are Negro 
men. As measured by the ratio of females to 
males, no definite geographical patterns appear 
for either Negro or white workers. Generally, 
however, the States which are more industrialized 
and urban show for both races smaller ratios of 
female to male covered workers. 


Taxable Wages 


Variations among the States in average annual 
taxable wages reflected the same geographical 
patterns and extended almost as widely as covered 
employment in 1939. Showing a ratio of about 
1 to 2%, average annual taxable wages ranged 
from a low of $435 in Mississippi to a high of 
$1,048 in New York (table 6). 

Only 14 States, predominantly industrial and 
commercial, show an average taxable wage above 
that for the United States. These 14 States 
accounted for 65 percent of all workers with 

1 Data on white population, from Siateenth Census of the United States, 


1940, op. cit.; data on Negroes estimated on the basis of 1940 and 1930 census 
data. 
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Table 6.—Average annual taxable wage of workers with 
taxable wages in 1939, and percent of such workers 
earning taxable wages of less than $200 and $1,000 or 
more, by State ' 





Percent of | Percent of 





a | ———e workers workers 

ate taxable earning earning 

wage | less than $1, 000 

$200 or more 
United States__. . $878 23.7 36.3 
New York | 1,048 17.1 43.9 
Connecticut _- ‘ 1,014 14.7 44.8 
Illinois. . . : SER Sa 1,010 18.7 43.7 
a ee 1,007 18.8 45.3 
Michigan... -.....-- : 1, 007 19. 5 46.2 
New Jersey_............--- ; . 993 | 18.0 42.3 
District of Columbia. ___. 950 21.7 38.1 
Pennsylvania setet : WES 17.6 41.4 
Massachusetts _- oniciakae Wd 17.3 39.1 
California... . ncceccorssnscese| aad 24.5 40.5 
Wisconsin __- 927 | 22.3 41.4 
Washington.. 898 | 26. 0 40.2 
Indiana. __...-. : - ‘ 887 22.7 38.5 
Delaware.____. Nie . 887 26.4 36. 5 
Maryland...-..-.. : esa 843 23.8 34.0 
West Virginia.___- salsclin diaianhimindvacal 841 | 21.6 37.4 
Rhode Island _. 840 | 17.0 32.1 
Missouri___. &39 25.3 33.7 
Minnesota___- .| , 838) 26. 8 35.0 
Oregon... . 834 26. 6 37.0 
Montana 819 29.5 36.0 
Nevada.. 818 26. 4 34.8 
Wyoming... . 803 29.4 34.8 
Arizona__._. 736 30.9 32.7 
Colorado... .... 744 30.7 30.2 
New Hampshire ‘ 725 23.1 26. 6 
Oklahoma 722 34.5 29.0 
Utah....... 719 34.7 30.4 
Se 718 31.1 28.8 
Kentucky . - 692 31.2 26. 5 
Texas____.. | 688 36.9 25.8 
Nebraska. ... 682 34 26. 4 
Kansas ‘. 678 34.8 27.3 
Vermont. .... 661 31.6 24.4 
Maine___. | 653 30.3 22. 4 
Virginia _. 52 30.3 22.2 
Louisiana_____ 639 35. 5 22.2 
South Dakota 634 36. 5 24.6 
Tennessee } 630 | 31.0 20.3 
Idaho | 628 | 38.2 24.9 
New Mexico___. 628 8.1 23.8 
North Dakota_. 604 19.9 22.0 
Alabama. : | 603 33.3 19.2 
North Carolina. 578 30.1 14.8 
Georgia__.._- 554 35.9 15.4 
Florida 531 41.5 16.6 
South Carolina 523 33.5 12.1 
Arkansas. ._.. 478 44.1 13.5 
Mississippi. 435 46.8 11.4 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


1939 wage credits and 72 percent of all 1939 
taxable wages, although they represented only 
53 percent of the total 1940 population. On the 
other hand, the 20 States with the lowest average 
taxable wages represented 31 percent of the total 
1940 population and accounted for only 22 per- 
cent of all workers with 1939 wage credits and 16 
percent of all taxable wages. These 20 States are 
largely agricultural. 

Although State differences in taxable wages 
are partially attributable to differences in wage 
rates, it is more than probable that the covered 
earnings of workers in the industrial States of the 


Social Security 


—o—o" we ee ae LTC 


le a Se a Oe a 


North and Middle East closely approximate total 
earnings, while for many workers in the agri- 
cultural States of the South and Central North- 
west a substantial part of total earnings is from 
noncovered employment. 

The States having the smallest proportions of 
workers with taxable wages of less than $200 
show, generally, the largest proportions of workers 
with taxable wages of $1,000 or more (chart 2). 
For instance, of the 13 States which show the 
smallest proportions of persons earning less than 
$200 in taxable wages, 12 are included among the 
14 States showing the highest proportions of per- 
sons earning $1,000 or more in taxable wages 
(table 6). In addition, 11 of these 13 States are 
included among the 13 States with the highest av- 
erage taxable wages. Conversely, of the 20 States 
with the largest proportions of persons earning 
less than $200 in taxable wages, 16 are included 
among the 19 States showing the lowest propor- 
tions of persons with taxable wages of $1,000 or 
more. Furthermore, 17 of these 20 States are 
among the 20 States with the lowest average 
taxable wages. 

The States which have low average taxable 
wages, large proportions of persons earning less 
than $200, and small proportions earning $1,000 
or more in taxable wages are the rural and agri- 
cultural States of the Deep South and Central 


Table 7.—Average amounts of primary benefits! 
awarded, by State, January~December 1940 





Average lA verage 





State primery State primary 
yenefit | | nefit ! 
United States $22.72 || Maryland $21. 98 
Wyoming : ‘ 21.94 
New Jersey 24.57 || West Virginia 21.7 
Nevada Se Fy PE iiendanetennnweti 21. 64 
New York... 23.74 || Vermont ini 21. 47 
Minnesota 23.73 || New Hampshire - | 21. 43 
Illinois. _- 23.71 Florida ‘ 5 21.31 
Connecticut 23.56 || Oklahoma | 21.09 
Massachusetts 23.55 || North Dakota. 21.07 
Wisconsin __. 23.36 || Kansas : | 21.02 
California 23.35 || | 
District of Columbia 23. 31 Iowa igiae | 2.92 
| Delaware... 2. 90 
Ohio 23.31 || Maine..._. 20. 88 
Michigan 23.25 || Texas 20. 88 
Pennsylvania 23.09 | New Mexico. | 20.77 
Washington 23.05 || Kentucky... 20. 47 
Utah 23.02 || Virginia._- 20. 29 
Colorado 22.99 || Louisiana. 20. 26 
Rhode Island 22.91 || Tennessee 19. 73 
Montana 22.77 || Alabama 19. 59 
Oregon 22. 36 | 
Indiana 22.33 || Georgia. | 19. 29 
South Carolina 19.02 
Idaho 22.31 || North Carolina... ; 18. 91 
South Dakota . SS SP a 18. 62 
Arizona 22.16 || Mississippi = } 18. 58 
Missouri 22. 08 | 
' 





' Represents monthly benefit payment made to an insured wage earner: 
excludes lump-sum payments and payments to dependents and survivors. 
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Northwest. The States with high average tax- 
able wages, small proportions of persons earning 
below $200, and large proportions earning $1,000 
or more in taxable wages are the urban and in- 
dustrial States of the North and Middle East, 
and, to a lesser extent, of the Pacific Coast. The 


Chart 2.—Percent of workers with taxable wages in 
1939 whose wages were less than $200 and $1,000 or 
more, by State | 
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mms LESS THAN $200 
1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


[xxz $1,000 OR MORE 








taxable wages of workers in these latter areas 
represent comparatively longer and more con- 
tinuous periods of covered employment. 


Average Primary Benefits 


What is the effect of the wide State differences 
in covered employment and taxable wages on 
average primary benefits among the States? 

To answer this question, the States were 
arrayed in table 7 according to size of average 
primary benefits awarded in 1940. With a 
country-wide average of $22.72, the payments 
ranged among the States from $18.58 in Mississippi 
to $24.57 in New Jersey. Although the rather 
extensive State differences in covered employ- 
ment and taxable wages would lead to an expecta- 
tion of a greater benefit range among the States 
than $6, the benefit formula tends to smooth 
out such differences in favor of the low-income 
workers by weighting heavily the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage. 

In addition, it should be realized that the levels 
of primary benefits awarded in the various States 
are influenced by factors which affect the retire- 
ment or nonretirement of insured individuals, such 
as the cost of living and the relative availability 
of covered and noncovered employment. 

Although the benefit formula counteracts the 
effect of large wage differences among the States, 
it cannot affect favorably the groups whose usual 
occupations are excluded by the benefit provi- 
sions of the system. The fact that such groups 
work intermittently in covered employment high- 
lights the inequity of their position, since they pay 
taxes for which they may receive no insurance 
benefits. 


Summary 


It is evident that the present coverage provisions 
of the old-age and survivors insurance program 
operate to the marked disadvantage of certain 


areas of the country. Most adversely affected 
are the Cotton Belt of the South, the Wheat Belt 
of the West North Central region, and the Range 
area of the Mountain States. 

The highly urban and industrial States of the 
North and Middle East, and, to a lesser extent of 
the Pacific Coast, show generally the largest 
relative number of persons with taxable earnings 
to their credit and the highest average annual 
taxable wages. As a result, these areas will show 
also the highest proportion of insured persons and 
the largest insurance benefits in the country 

The wide differences in covered employment 
and taxable wages among the States are due chiefly 
to the heavy concentration of covered employment 
in urban and industrial areas, and to the exclusion 
from coverage in the other regions of the country 
of the dominant occupational pursuit, agricultural 
labor. This exclusion results in a great deal of 
partial and intermittent covered employment 
with inevitably low taxable wages in the pre- 
dominantly agricultural States of the South and 
Central Northwest. Although there are other 
factors which affect the extent of State differences 
in covered employment and taxable wages, they 
do so in lesser degree. 

If the excluded services were covered under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
State differences in covered employment would 
be dependent chiefly on total employment and the 
general level of business activity in the States; 
total wages from all sources would be taxable; 
the number of insured persons in any one locality 
would be primarily dependent on the way in 
which the eligibility requirements for insured 
status affected that locality rather than on the 
type of employment; and variations in the amount 
of insurance benefits, which would be tied directly 
to total earnings, would be more nearly com- 
mensurate with differences in the cost and level of 
living in the various areas of the country. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE e¢ DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS anp SOCIAL STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


In November, total expenditures for public 
assistance and earnings under the several Federal 
work programs in the continental United States 
amounted to $160.4 million, a total 0.6 percent 
below that for October, and 23 percent below the 
figure for November 1940. Payments in Novem- 
ber are estimated to have benefited 10.3 million 
persons in 4.1 million households. These figures 
represent only slight changes from October, but 
are 30 and 22 percent, respectively, below the 
levels for November 1940. 

Payments for each of the three special types 
of public assistance and for subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration 
increased from October to November, but general 
relief payments decreased slightly. In compari- 
son with the same month a year earlier, general 


relief payments declined by 37 percent and sub- 
sistence payments by 39 percent; amounts ex- 
pended for the three special types of public 
assistance, however, showed an increase of 13 
percent. The number of recipients of assistance 
under these various programs showed changes 
which corresponded roughly to the changes in 
amounts. 

Earnings of persons employed on projects of 
the Work Projects Administration declined 3.6 
percent from October, although the number of 
persons employed rose slightly. Both the number 
of youths employed under the two programs of the 
National Youth Administration and the amount 
of their earnings increased from October to 
November. Earnings on regular Federal construc- 
tion projects rose 7.9 percent. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons em- 
ployed in the continental United States, January 1933-November 1941 : 
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1 Includes estimate for CCC and other Federal agency projects for November 1941. 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, November 1940-November 1941 ! 
{In thousands] 





| Assistance to recipients 

















Special types of public 
j assistance 
Year and month Total 2 

| | —— | 

| | relie 

| Old-age |Mtent | “the” | 

assistance children | blind | 

1940 
November. ......- | $209,235 | $41,306 | $11,718 $1,848 | $29, 041 
December... 217, 884 | 41,858 | 11,990 1,862 | 30,089 
1941 | | 
January 222,087 | 42, 523 12, 298 1,868 | 30,552 
February | 215,114 | 43,001 13, 192 1, 871 28, 881 
arch... | 216,192 | 43, 459 12, 766 1,870 | 28, 767 

DR. a winninnin 208,555 | 43, 882 12,866 | 1,885 | 26,271 
May..... | 198,985 | 44,116| 12,856/ 1,896 281 | 
June 188,051 | 45, 684 12, 802 1,896 | 20, 583 
July .. e | 166,954 45,331 12, 570 1, 889 19, 828 | 
August 161,114 | 45, 689 12, 573 1, 905 19, 644 | 
September.....__. 158,643 | 46, 181 12, 562 1,910 18, 546 
omni 161, 37 46, 847 12, 697 1, 949 18, 587 
November. ...........- 60, 7, 227 12, 837 1,971 18, 432 




















| Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs 
| | | i ‘2ye * . 
| ei National Youth | Other | Earnings 
——— Administration | Federal ree 
| certified | Civilian | Pe preieele constres 
| y bn — . Out-of- | Admin- | financed a. 
| Security | Corps * Student school ist re | from 
Adminis- work work | tion | emer- 
tration § program | program | eney, 
funds 
a eee ee 2 ee a es | at 
| PF _- 
$831 | $18,725 $3, 064 $5.450 | $93,545 | $3, 707 $69, 201 
1,065 | 16, 314 3, 109 6, 463 102, 331 2, 803 86, 074 
| | | 
| | | | 
1,543} 17,110] 2,776 7,901 | 103,526 | 1,990 103, 323 
1,680 | 18,152 3,165 | 9,224 94, 099 1, 849 113, 790 
2, 049 16, 178 3, 283 | 8, 929 | 97,429 1, 462 111, 136 
1, 667 15, 073 | 3, 352 | 8,419 | 93, 692 1, 448 116, 152 
| 975 | 14, 765 | 3, 385 8, 129 88, 246 1, 336 106, 415 
1, 670 12, 902 | 2, 595 | 7, 992 80, 754 1,173 110, 103 
308 | 11,693 26 7,164 | 67,225 920 | 119, 282 
| 442 11, 430 | 1 7, 37 61, 136 787 129, 808 
318 10, 665 150 | 7, 384 60, 285 642 137, 119 
372 9, 616 1, 727 | 7,112 61, 974 | * 494 1564, 661 
509 9, 572 2, 363 | 7,419 | 59,732 * 322 169, 000 


4 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For January 1933-October 
1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 66-68. For definitions of terms, 
see the Bulletin, September iesl, pe 50-52. For method of computing 
earnings under the CCC beginning July 1941, see footnote 4. 

2 Data exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. 

3 Data from the FSA. 

4 Data from the CCC. Beginning with July 1941, earnings of persons 
enrolled estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled, excluding Indians, by average of $67.20 for each month 


and number of Indians enrolled by average of $60.50 for each month 

5 Data from the NYA. 

* Data from the WPA. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

* Beginning with October 1941, represents earnings on projects financed 
from PWA funds only. Data not available for other Federal agency projects 
financed under Emergency Relief eee no acts. (Latest available 
report showed total earnings of approximately $100,000.) 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by month, November 1940-November 1941 ' 


{In thousands] 






























































Sllcated total | Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
es y I By : — 
9 a : National Youth | Other ployed 
| Special types of public assistance -. © Administration 4 | Federal on 
Year and month Persons Cases | payments | Civilian |\—_————-—————|_ Work | S8ency eee 
House-| in these at to eet receiving | were certi-| Con- | Projects | vee! hea 
holds | house- | Old- | “Cnt children Aid to | Seneral | fied by the | servation) cp gent | Out-of- | Admin | rere Toe erahe 
holds age the relief Ferm Se Corps* | “York. | School |istration®) (rom | ton prior 
7 ee mene ; curity Ad- work | * ° 
tance | Fami-| Chil- | Dlind ministra- program | program | gency 
lies dren tion 3 funds 
1940 
November 5,277 | 14,577 | 2,051 364 874 73 1, 213 | 36 23 439 262 1, 71 27 614 
December 5,362 | 14,807| 2,066) 370| 891 73 1, 239 45 246 449 326 1, 826 22 712 
1941 
January . 5, 445 15, 064 2, 075 37 909 7 1, 257 59 258 442 419 1, 858 15 721 
February 5, 458 15, 060 2, 082 383 924 73 1, 230 58 274 459 482 1,851 | 13 797 
March. 5, 360 14, 667 | 2, 108 387 935 73 1, 210 68 244 71 459 1, 718 11 762 
April. . 5, 153 13, 896 2, 127 391 Y42 7 1, 153 54 228 47. 419 1, 575 ll 776 
SaaS 4,913 13,048 | 2,148 393 AA 7 1, 038 36 | 223 462 392 1, 453 | 10 723 
SSNS 4, 691 12,375 | 2,167 391 942 7 934 40 | 195 357 354 1, 376 i) 718 
July. 4, 145 10, 811 2, 181 388 935 7 876 14 | 175 5 | 318 1, 025 | 7 758 
August. _........ 4, 040 10,412 | 2,195 386 931 7 859 18 | 171 (®) 315| 1,015 6 783 
September... .... 4, 000 10,231 | 2,204 34 926 75 817 11 | 159 | 32 308 | 1, 007 | 5 835 
eendeaindicis 4, 096 10, 279 2, 213 385 928 76 796 13 144 | 272 | 288 1,010 4 928 
November 14,123 | 1 10, 271 2. 224 BRS OR 77 782 16 143 241 202 1, 027 | r 1, 005 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For Jan 1933-October during month. 


1940, see the Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68-70. For definitions of terms, 
see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. For definition of persons em- 
loyed on NYA out-of-school work program, beginning with July 1941, see 


footnote 5. 
2 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 


Board. Excludes 7 employed on regular Federal construction projects. 
SA. . 
* Data from the CCC. 


§ Data from the NYA. Beginning with July 1, 1941, number employed on 
out-of-school work program based on average of weekly employment counts 
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* Data from the WPA. 

? Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

§ Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

* Less than 500 persons. 

Preliminary; represents employment on pote financed from PWA 
funds only. Data not available for other Federal agency projects financed | 
under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. (Latest available reports 
showed total employment of approximately 1,000.) 

Preliminary. 


Social Security 


es, Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, November 1940-—November 1941 ! 



























































































































Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
} —————— SSS em —— - ——EEEE — . a 
‘ | 
igs Year and month | Aid Sse } | 
lar Old-age — Aid to the | Total Old-age Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
al assistance |__| blind | assistance ent children blind 
1c- me a 
} Families Children 
3! —— . — ——E = - SS —eEEeEeer —_ 
| | 
1940 j | | 
November 2, 054, 345 | 352, 149 848, 458 48, 836 $53, 969, 578 $41, 372, 613 $11, 451, 190 $1, 145, 775 
December 2, 069, 763 358, 450 865, 304 49, 015 54, 792, 726 41, 925, 127 11, 717, 362 1, 150, 237 
a 1941 
January 2, 078, 353 364, 421 882, 882 49, 111 55, 769, 329 42, 589, 711 12, 027, 414 1, 152, 204 
201 February 2, 084, 868 371, 044 898, 620 49, 248 57, 154, 886 43, 067, 986 12, 929, 908 1, 156, 992 
74 March | 2.110, 860 375, 583 909, 744 49, 370 57, 183, 480 43, 526, 550 12, 495, 133 1, 161, 797 
April | 2, 130, 500 379, 641 916, 775 49, 549 57, 711, 067 43, 949, 575 12, 595, 564 1, 165, 928 
May 2, 151, 405 380, 816 918, 543 49, 700 57, 940, 742 44, 184, 167 12, 581, 488 1, 175, 087 
323 June 2, 170, 395 379, 504 916, 742 49, 817 59, 463, 973 45, 752, 803 12, 531, 778 1, 179, 392 
‘90 July 2, 184, 693 376, 141 909, 549 49, 879 58, 869, 113 45, 400, 863 12, 297, 723 1, 170, 527 
36 August | 2, 197, 913 374, 407 905, 548 50, 208 59, 240, 217 45, 758, 413 12, 207, 550 1, 184, 254 
52 September } 2, 207, 797 372, 267 900, 962 50, 421 59, 737, 150 46, 250, 634 12, 292, 786 1, 193, 730 
15 October | 2, 216, 722 380, 743 919, 351 51, 783 60, 749, 567 46, 915, 646 12, 602, 746 1, 231, 175 
= November 2, 227, 038 381, 125 919, 826 52, 192 61, 298, 010 47, 296, 005 | 12, 754, 669 1, 247, 336 
08 
19 1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
A 
4 Note.—With this issue, the series presented in this table has been changed to include data for Alaska and Hawaii. 
Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-November 1941 
a 
- [Average month 1936=100] 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
November 1940-—November 1941 ' 




















7, 
Number |Number of participants * pes. did 
Year and month of areas f 
included ? stamps 
Cases Persons issued 
1940 
Ee 209 843, 381 2, 541, 100 $5, 782, 318 
tabla tewainia 231 921, 025 2, 821, 600 6, 587, 993 
1941 

| 246 961, 642 2, 986, 700 7, 027, 393 
EATEN 265 1 3, 108, 600 7, 201, 683 
Rae siden ciate 288 1, 152, 990 3, 703, 100 8, 934, 051 
ey ee : 307 1, 226, 768 3, 830, 900 9, 547, 251 
i ttietabbnebieberees 346 1, 230, 000 3, 968, 900 9, 902, 603 
a ak decane nine 363 1, 213, 111 3, 925, 000 9, 950, 959 
ae 374 1, 184, 490 3, 821, 600 9, 998, O88 
/ PSE 388 1, 152, 431 3, 706, 800 9, 782, 709 
September... _....-_-. 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 9, 645, 306 
ber... _. e 390 1, 083, 306 3, 447, 700 9, 078, 800 
November ¢_...........-- 390 1,061,004 | 3,331,300 8, 803, 766 








1 Data exclude pomns receiving commodities under direct distribution pro- 
gram of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such commodities. 

2 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignment 
to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) 
some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who have 
been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

‘ Preliminary. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and gen- 
eral relief: Payments to recipients in the continenta 
United States, January 1936-November 1941 
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Table 5.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases 
in the continental United States, by State, Novem. 
ber 1941! 



































Percentage change from— 
Number Amount of —_ October 1941 November 1940 
State |,°C Stine! Payments | pay- tl _ 
: to cases i ee Ee ee ee 
relief ser ones 
iF | Num-| Amount) Num-| Amount 
| | ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay- 
| cases | ments cases ments 
| | 
Total ?__| 782, 000 |$18, 432, 000 | $23.57 | —1.8 —0.8 |—35. 5 —36.5 
Ala 2, 321 20, 583 8. 87 (8) (3) | —4.8 —4.9 
Ariz | 2,733 51,068 | 18.69 | +23 +3.5 |—15.5 +5.9 
Ark | 3,606 20,766 | 5.76 |+13.3 | +43.0 |—16.9 —16.4 
Calif | 30, 782 662,939 | 21.54) —5.3| —8.4/-612| 68.6 
Colo.4 8, 904 168, 198 18. 89 7.1 +15.1 |—37.1 —11.0 
Conn 7, 031 196,920 | 28.01; -—-28{|, —1.7 |—47 7 —46.4 
Del | 760 15, 628 20.56 | +1.7 | +2.3 |—25.6 —34.6 
D.C 2, 165 52, 487 24.24 | —1.9 | —3.0 | +6.5 | +3.3 
Fla... | 7,983 56, 606 7.09 | —2.6 —3.1 |—15.3 | —9.7 
Ga... 5, 874 42, 657 7.26 | —2.4 +7.2 | —6.7 | +5.2 
Idaho | 1, 282 17, 993 14.04} —-3.2) —1.3 |—39.4 —43.3 
Ill 102, 537 | 2,345,733 | 22.88 | —3.2 —3.3|-33.9| —35.9 
Ind.‘ 23, 685 360, 203 15.21 | +2.1 +3.2 |—43.5 —41.4 
Iowa | 15,848 256,945 | 16.21 | —.6 +1.2 |—37.1 | —37.6 
Kans. --... | 11,848 205, 246 17.32 | +1.3 +8.5 |—27.8 —17,4 
a 54,700 § 46,000 |... = 
| 11,902 191,736 | 16.11 [> +.1 +.6 |+12.5 +18.4 
Maine | 65,505 124,762 | 22.30} —.8 —3.4 |—38.5 —37.6 
1d 6, 988 159, 930 22. 89 —.1 +8.2 |—16.8 | —13.6 
Mass 3A, 245 868, 004 25.35 | —2.5 —7.4 |—-34.8 | —38.4 
Mich | 31, 483 723,083 | 22.97] +.5 —3.4|-325]) —24 
Minn 21, 278 510, 400 23.99 | +5.1 +18. 5 |—36.7 | — 35.1 
Miss... | 638 2, 391 3.75 | —7.9 —6.6 |-30.2| -—125 
Mo.. 15, 152 226, 652 14.96 | +1.2 +3.5 |—37.1 | —30.3 
Mont 2,7 43,023 | 15.77 | +5.3 +5.4 |—37.0| —36.6 
Nebr... 5, 087 61,020 | 12.00] —1.0 +6.2|—43.2| —38.6 
., 563 7,540 | 13.39 |+22.1 +5.8}/ 420) —10.5 
N.H 3, 440 80,634 | 23.44] —4.3 —3.7|-45.8| 44.2 
N.J.4 23, 004 550,261 | 23.92) —1.1] +29/—41.4] —41.2 
N. Mex.t.| 1, 165 10, 815 9.28 |+23.3 | +75.8 |—20.¢ —13.4 
ee |7173,762 | 6, 737, 644 38.78 | —3.2 +.5 |—24.3 — 22.2 
N.C. 4, 174 28, 839 6.911 +65] +3.1 |—14.2 —14.6 
N. Dak 2, 203 32, 713 14.85 |+11.9 +13.0 |—38.9 —33.4 
Ohio... | 42,071 865,373 | 20.57 | —.3 +8.2 |—44.1 — 35.9 
Okla | §9,490 43, 292 () (*) +69) ( —12.1 
Oreg 5, 549 104,485 | 18.83 | +3.0/ +1.8 |—35.3 —22.7 
Pa_. 81,560} 1,505,553} 1846] —6.5| —13.3 |—46.1 —62.1 
R. 1 | 3,113 107,877 | 34.65) +.7| —121] @ —33,2 
8.C ‘a 2,415 20, 029 8. 29 +.5 +1.0 |+11.3 +10. 2 
8. Dak... 2, 687 37, 284 13.88 | +4.4 5.6 |—25.4 — 23.9 
Tenn.....| 42,600 5 16, 000 | : 
Tex 8, 788 82.340} 9.37] —-1.0| +424 |-i40 -9.1 
Utah... 3, 881 102, 469 | 26.40 | —6.3 —1.3 |—26.5 ~10.0 
VE...<.. 1, 408 25, 851 18.36 | +1.8 +2.1 |—29.4 — 26.0 
Va 4, 930 49,521 | 10.04) —1.0 —1.1 |—12.6 —7.1 
Wash ___.. 7, 719 | 155,386 | 20.13 | +5.4 +17.1 |—48.2 —30.1 
W. Va. 13, 395 141, 744 10.58 | +3.8 +6.6 +20.4 +49. 5 
Wis _.. 20, 791 460,470 | 22.15 +3.0 +2.1 |—46.2 42.6 
Wyo 829 13, 696 16.52 +6.6 +4.9 | —26.3 — 20.6 





> 


! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52 

1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been excluded 
an estimated number of cases aided and total payments to these cases sided 
by local officials in Rhode Island have been included, and data on cases 
aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services 

5 Estimated. 

¢ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

§ Represents 3,730 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 5,760 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

* State unemployment relief program only. It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,400 cases received $23,000 from local officials. 

1© Comparable data not available. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1941 ! 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, November 194]! 





Percentage change from— 












































| Aver- 
Mes. Amount age | October 1941 | November 1940 
her of of | pay- in— in— 
State recip- od a | ment 
A 0 per | | | 
lents recipients | recip- | Num-| Amount} Num-| Amount 
ient ber of of ber of of 
|recip-| pay- | recip-| pay- 

ients | ments | ients | ments 

— 7 ae - CS x - a 
Total *..|2,227,038 |$47, 296,005 | $21.24) 40.5) 40.8] +84 | +14.3 

} — - SS —— —_ —E 
“SS | 20, 568 186, 203 9.05 | +1.2 +1.0 | +2.7 +.3 
Alaska....| 1, 570 45,794 | 20.17] +.1 +.4 | 42.1 +6.2 
-e | 9, 169 312,033 | 34.03] +.6 +1.2 | +9.2 +32.7 
Ark 25, 229 200, 642 7. 95 —.3 +4.0 | +3.3 +3.5 
Calif | 158,402 | 5,783,546} 36.51 | (3) +.1 | +5.8 +2.0 
Colo | 442,805 | 41, 538,313 35. 86 +.3 —4.9 | +2.9 +24.4 
Conn | 17,758 515, 119 29. 01 +.2 +.5 | +2.3 +9. 5 
Del | 2,473 29, 934 12.10} —.5 +.7 | —8.7 +2.3 
D. C 3, 574 92,617 | 25.91 | +.5 +.4 | +4.1 +-6.2 
Fla | 38, 474 521,179 13. 55 +.5 +1.7 | 42.7 +12.0 
Ga _.-| 54,981 466, 779 8.49 | +4.1 +4.8 |+46.4 +52. 4 
Hawaii...| 1,810 23,261 | 12.85 8 —.8 +.4 | —.3 
Idaho | 9, 697 221,221 | 22.81 +.7 +.8 | +7.0 +9.3 
I | 149, 146 3, 620, 025 24. 27 (’) +1.2 | +5.6 +17.1 
Ind | 60,412 | 1,206,872 | 18.68] +.5 +.6 | +3.4 | +6.8 
lowa 57, 197 1, 204, 945 21.07 +.1 +.3 | +1.9 +3.7 
Kans | 30,355 | 675,248 | 22.25) +.9 +4.7 | +8.7 +22.3 
Ky... | 59,637 | 545, 841 9.15 +.3 +1.3 |+11.1 +14.2 
La _.| 35,753 | 472, 040 13. 20 +.3 +.4 |] +6.2 +12.5 
Maine....| 14,612 307,477 | 21.04 | +1.2 +1.6 | +9.6 +10.8 

| 
Md | 17,476 $22,324 | 18.44 -.6 +1.0 4.7 —.9 
Mass | 87,544 | 2,550,181 | 29.23 +.1 .3 +.9 +2.3 
Mich | 92, 820 1,660,442 | 17.89 +.4 +1.5 1420.5 +29. 1 
Minn | 63, 488 l 21. 67 +1 +.5 +.9 +3.5 
Miss | 27, 563 2 5. 90 +.3 +.6 1412.5 +16.9 
Mo | 117,132 | 1,516,824] 12.95] +.4 +.9 | 49.7 —5.0 
Mont | 12,443 263,696 | 21.19) +.2 +1.1 | +2.1 +17.0 
Nebr | 29,613 592, 020 19. 99 +.5 +.7 | +4.3 +8.3 
Nev | 2,282 67,092 | 29.40 1 +1.4 1.0 +9.8 
N. H | 7,183 161,267 | 22.45] +.4] +1.8]4126| +19.2 
N. J......| 30,940 682,773 | 22.07 | -.1 +.6 -1.3 +4.1 
N. Mex... 4, 920 79, 000 16. 06 +.9 8} +1.1 —2.8 
N.Y . 121, 687 3, 206, 189 26. 35 +.3 +2.1 | +1.2 +7.9 
N. ¢ 38, 928 396,284 | 10.18 +.5 +.7 | +5.6 +6.5 
N. Dak 9, 448 169, 686 17. 96 +1 +.7 | +6.1 +13.9 
Ohio 139,058 | 3,279,913 | 23.59 +.1 +.3 1] +5.5 | +8.4 
Okla 77, 701 1, 401, 567 18.04 | +.2 +.1 +4.1 +5.4 
Oreg 21,814 480, 952 22.05 | +.7 +1.4 |/+12.4| +15.8 
Pa 101, 950 2, 303, 417 22. 59 4 +.3 | 4-2.0 | +5.4 
R.I 7, 358 156,734 | 21.30 +.8 +2.0} 45.6) 413.1 
§.C.. 186, 870 9.68 | +2.3] +10.5/' 49.7) +340 
8. Dak 282, 458 18. 93 l sa Si 2.3 
Tenn 400, 997 10. 21 | .6 | —2.5 —1.4 
Tex 2, 985, 574 19.00 | +2.0 |} +27.8 |+31.4 | +83.4 
Utah 394, 750 26. 84 +.5 +.6 | +8.3 +-29.0 
Vt 96, 242 17.12 9 —.8 | +6.6 +12.2 
Va 205, 0 10. 13 2 .1 | +4.0 +6.3 
Wash 2, 050, 039 33. 03 1.3 +1.6 |+55.3 +127.5 
W.Va 73, 21¢ 17.17 +2.5 --4.7 |+17.0 +43.1 
Wis 1, 255, 208 23.08 (3) +.3 | +2.6 +5.2 
Wyo 86,189 | 24.23) +.7] +1.2| +3.4 +5. 1 

' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


? All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

+ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Includes $126,692 incurred for payments to 3,527 persons 60 but under 65 
years. 


Bulletin, January 1942 









































| 
Percentage change from— 
Aver- 
Num- | Amount age October 1941 | November 1940 
7 f ay- in— in— 
ber of o pay 
State : payments | ment eal 
recip- i. | “per : 
lents | recipients | recip- | Num-|Amount | Num-| Amount 
ient | ber of of ber of of 
recip-| pay- | recip-| pay- 
1ents | ments | ients | ments 
Total ?_.| 76,807 | $1,972, 546 $25.68 | +0.8 +11) +5.3 +6.7 
Ala. ._- 636 5, 754 9. 05 +.2 +.6 | +5.8 +7.5 
ee 397 12, 930 32. 57 | —1.7 —.6 | +6.4 +28.0 
ns 1, 154 10, 608 9.19 +.3 +3.1 |+11.7 +8.9 
Calif. _- 7, 4 46.76 —.4 —.1}] —1.0 —3.6 
Colo. 626 20, 321 32.46 | +1.3 +14) +4.0 +21.9 
Conn 4__. 217 6,777 31.23 | +1.4 +115) +14 +18. 4 
A 247 7, 30. 81 +.4 +2.5 | +9.8 +28.4 
Fla.* 2, 651 38, 347 14, 47 +.8 +2.1 | +9.3 +20. 5 
Ga a 1, 723 19, 102 11.09 | +3.6 +4.2 |+33.7 +41.9 
Hawaii - - - 82 1, 246 15. 20 (4) (4) (‘) (‘) 
Idaho 282 6, 519 23.12 +.7 +15 (5) +2.3 
=e 7, 617 224, 188 29.82 | +2.4 +1.0 1 +.4 
Ind__. 2, 358 49, 724 21, 09 (8) +.2| —2.3 +.7 
Iowa 1, 550 38, 168 24. 62 —.3 +.7 | +40 +7.8 
Kans. --. 1, 364 31,792 | 23.31 —.4 +3.5 | —1.3 +10.6 
La 1, 269 21,434 | 16.89 | +1.4 +1.4 |+10.6 +19.7 
Maine -. 1, 093 24,967 | 22.84 —-.1 —.1| —5.4 —5.0 
Md 649 14,401} 22.19] —.6| +17] —59 —2.7 
Mass... . 1, 169 27, 877 23.85 | —1.0 —.5 | +3.5 +6.6 
Mich. 1, 340 33, 383 24.91 +.6 +1.9 |+25.5 +34.3 
Minn 1, 001 7,020} 26.99] +.4 +10] +6.0 +8.4 
Miss 1, 221 12, 268 10.05 | +1.5 +3.4 |+34.5 +63. 4 
Mo 7 8,120 7 82, 800 : . Biba £4 
Mont 295 6, 738 22.84 | +3.1 +4.0 |+37.9 +49.7 
Nebr.3 758 | 15,953 | 21.05] +.3 +.2| +7.2 +11.0 
Nev 23 | 785 | $4.18 (*) (*) (*) 1) 
N.H 334 | 7,682 | 23.00| +.6 —1.1| +9.9 +8.2 
N.J 739 17,784 | 24.06 —.3 (8) (5) +2.9 
N. Mex 236 4,301 | 18.22) +1.3 +.8 | +5.4 +5.3 
N. Y | 2,830 77,868 | 27.52 —.9 +12) —1.5 +7.7 
N.C 2,116 31, 708 14.98 | +1.5 +L7 |+10.3 +9.5 
N. Dak | 136 2,983 | 21.93 (5) +L1 |—40.4 —39.4 
Ohio 3, 993 80,963 | 20. 28 +.3 (8) —.6 +2.2 
Okla 2, 186 | 40,846 | 18.69} +.2 +2.1) —-1.5 +16.7 
Oreg 481 | 12,576 | 26.15 +.6 +1.4) +5.9 +10.6 
Pa 13, 955 | 417, 487 | 29.91 +.3 +1.0 | +4.4 +4.5 
aa ay 2, 115 21. 36 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
s.c 797 &, 076 10.13 | +.1 +1.3 | +3.8 —-1.3 
8. Dak 251 3, 837 15.20} —.4 —.2| —2.7 —13.9 
Tenn 1, 619 | 18, 245 127] —.1} +.3 |) —-L5 +.1 
Tex 1, 532 35, 657 23.27 |+-22.4 +22. 1 (*) (*) 
Utah 176 4,791 27.22; +11) +2.5; -—7.9 +11 
Vt .| 164 | 3,612| 22.02} 419] 424/486 +115 
Va 1, 060 13,382 | 1262/ +.3| +.11/429| +38 
Wash 1, 039 36, 493 35.12; —.3 | —2) =8 +12.8 
W.Va O48 20, 791 21.93 | +1.6 | +4.7 |+13.8 | +40. 3 
Wis 1, 956 46, 723 23. 89 —.7} —.3 | —3.0 | —.8 
Wyo 139 3,625 | 26.08 -—.7| —-16/| —2.8 —7.9 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. Delaware and 
Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind, and information on status 
of program in Kentucky is not available. 

? For total of 44 States with plans approved by the Socia] Security Board, 
see table 3 

3 Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
pation. 

4 Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

5 No change. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Estimated. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* No approved plan for November 1940. 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1941 | 
























































Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
Amount of Average October 1941 in— November 1940 in— 
State payments to| payment |—--- on SE ‘paeae — - 
Families | Children | Tecipients | per family | Number of recipients | Amount Number of recipients Amount 
‘ements a 0 — — | of 
Families | Children | P8¥™eMtsS| Pamilies | Children | P#¥ments 
Total ?___ pada 386,103 | 931,304 | $12, 881, 054 $33. 36 eS i 8 +1.1 | +5.7 +6.0 | 49.5 
Alabama 5, 821 16, 754 80, 448 13. 82 +.5 +.6 +.1 | —.2 -1.0 +.5 
Alaska_....__. 590 5210 53,200 } 
[aa 2, 443 6, 705 81, 347 33. 30 +. 5 +1.3 +.6 | —2.0 -5.5 47 
Arkansas... __. 6, 216 16, 038 84, 941 13. 66 —.6 —.5 +1.7 | +4.6 +6. 2 | +27 
California. __- 14, 930 35, 476 48. 41 —1.0 —1.3 —.1] —3.9 5.4 (4) 
Colorado-_.___._. 6, 111 15, 083 187, 514 30. 68 —.4 —.1 +.5 | —.6 +.5 +.9 
RE RRR I 1, 158 2,652 44, 286 38. 24 —2.7 —2.8 —14.6 | —15.7 15.1 | ~ 96.1 
Delaware_______- =e 572 1, 646 18, 915 33. 07 —1.5 —.9 —1.9 +1.1 +5.6 | ey 
District of Columbia 1, 015 3, 000 37, 728 37. 17 +.3 +1.2 —.2 +9.4 +8. 6 +7.3 
Florida ?_..__.__. 4, 908 11, 854 117, 177 23. 87 +4.8 +4.3 +6. 2 +13.6 +9.6 +95 § 
Pe a ee 4, 561 11, 163 99, 800 21.88 (3) —.1 +.4 +3.3 —.6] +6. 1 
RT 1,095 3, 484 40, 662 37.13 —1.3 —1.4 —.2 —10.2 —13.0 —10.4 
Idaho. 3, 027 7, 708 93, 583 30. 92 —.6 —.4 —.1 +-3.2 +5. 4 | +8. 2 
Illinois 7_____. 11, 532 25, 677 363, 083 31.48 +12.2 +10.1 +20.8 (*) | (4) j (yy 
Indiana. -_____.__- 15, 590 32, 436 466, 337 29. 91 —.9 —.7 —.4) —10.1 —8.9 —5.% 
a 3,213 7,181 61, 566 19. 16 —9.3 —6.7 —6.6 | —11.8 —14.3 | —’ 2 
RPESES 6, 610 15, 833 218, 977 33.13 +1.2 +1.5 +5.0 +2.8 +5. 2 +145 
Kentucky........ $400| 41,300 * 14, 500 
i beneath 15, 352 38, 998 407, 704 26. 56 +.3 (*) +.7 +8.2 | —.4} +14.4 
Maine_____- 1,738 4, 730 70, 078 40. 32 +.6 +1.0 +1.3 +9.9 17.5 +13.5 
| | 
Maryland.____. 5, 932 16, 327 191, 929 32.35 7 -.6 +1.0 —16.0 ~13.9 —13.7 
Massachusetts. 12, 313 30, 279 691, 689 56. 18 —.3 —.2 —3.0 | —1.8 | —2.6 —§7 
Michigan. ______. 21, 549 50, 440 886, 518 41.14 —.1 —.3 +.5| +7.7 | +4.4 +90 
Minnesota... _- 9, 165 21, 730 317, 475 34. 64 —.6 —.6 —.1} +1.1 | +.8 +16 
ARR ERID 2, 464 6, 408 , 194 20. 37 +4.1 +3.6 4031 @© | @ | «@ 
Missourl et 14, 424 33, 232 400 23.04 +.9 +.8 +1.2 | +16.8 | +13.0 +11.5 
Montana_____ 2, 589 6, 351 77, 452 29. 92 | (4) (4) +.3 | +-6.8 | +7.5 | 4-123 
Nebraska *_ 5, 756 12, 861 181, 670 31. 56 +.3 +.5 +.4 +2.9 | 43.6 +35 
Nevada._..__. 117 275 2, 833 24. 21 —1.7 —.7 —2.0 | +4.5 | +2.6 +6.2 
New Hampshire 741 1, 853 33, O11 44. 55 +4.7 +4.9 +4.3 +17.4 +17.0 | +16.8 
New Jersey. 9, 440 21, 539 299, 145 31. 69 —.9 —1.0 -1.0 | ~16.3 —15.2 -14.9 
New Mexico 2,110 6, 083 53, 911 25. 55 +.8 +1.8 +.7 +3.5 +4.4 +2.0 
New York.....___. 30, 622 60, 425 1, 020 48. 50 —1.9 —1.8 +1.3 | —12.0 11.7 —8.1 
North Carolina__... 9, 832 23, 313 165, 688 16. 85 | (*) +1 +.4 +3.0 4 +-4.2 
North Dakota_. a. ae , 830 77,7 31.39 $1.2 +9 +1.7 +2.9 +2.5 +4.0 
a 11,914 31, 265 475, 543 39. 91 +.9 +.1 +1.2 +6.7 | 2.8 +7.0 
Oklahoma... _._- = 19, 962 45, 827 375, 332 18. 80 —.3 —.3 +2.5 | +3.7 4.1 +33.3 
Oregon.....___.. Pe . 2, 072 4, 873 89, 055 42. 98 +1.0 +1.2 +1.9 | +5.2 5 +13.2 
Pennsylvania. __. ae 56, 239 140, 660 2, 116, 607 37. 64 2.1 —2.2 +.4 +25. 1 31.7 +30. 6 
Rhode Island ___- 1, 298 3, 664 50, 354 45 73 | —.9 | —1.2 —.8 | +2.8 2.6 +2.5 
South Carolina__. 3, 923 11, 476 64, 931 16. 55 (*) +1.1 +.1 | +33. 7 +31.0 +35. 5 
South Dakota ’__.__ 1, 734 4, 064 48, 699 28. 08 | +2.5 | +2.8 +3.0 | -6.0 (3) +54.2 
enmnessee._____- 14, 131 35, 268 263, 954 18, 68 (*) (3) +.1 | —1 —2.9 —.7 
Texas ’_...___. 750 1, 559 14, 470 19. 29 +113.7 | +116.2 | + 136.8 (*) §) ') 
SEES 4, 035 10, 573 172, 544 42.76 | +.5 | +.6 +1.1 +8.8 +11.0 +25.0 
“oS ag iat 707 1, 887 22, 974 32. 50 +1.6 | +1.6 | +2.2 +14.0 +7.6 4-13. 2 
Virginia ___. ARETE SS: 4, 684 13, 716 93, 645 | 19. 99 +.6 | +.6 | +1 +24. 0 +20. 6 +21.4 
Washington __ pee main eer 5, 211 12, 584 206, 626 39. 65 —1.3 | —.7 |] —1.8 +5.9 +7.6 +32.0 
aie 10, 756 28, 641 323, 001 30. 03 +3.9 | +4.2 | +6.6 +26. 7 +23.7 +61.3 
8 EO SSS 12, 002 27, 507 464, 094 38. 67 —.4) —.2) +.7 —4.1 —3.2 —1.46 
A ea ae 771 2, 25, 654 33. 27 +1.2 +1.9 +1.7 +6.9 +10.2 +9.9 
' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. * Includes payments through Nov. 27 only. 
Figures in italics represent Programs administered under State laws from ’ Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. pation. 
? For total of 46 States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, * No approved plan for November 1940. 
see table 3. * In addition, in 66 counties payments amounting to $11,786 were made from 
+ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. local funds without State or Federal participation to 702 families in behalf 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. of 1,638 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these families 
also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


' Estimated. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by State, October 1941 


{In thousands] 





















































: : | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
| 
Assistance to recipients programs 
Special types of public Subsis- National Youth Other a 
assistance ? tence Administration Federal | \5, Fed. 
State Total |___ ——__—_——__— payed | Civilian | Work | percts | eral con- 
| General | ‘Vv the | Conser- Out-or- | Projects anced | 8truction 
| Aid to Relief y @ vation | g Admin- projects 
Old-age | Gepen- | Aid to Farm Se | Corps | Student | school | istration | {rom 
assist - dent the blind | curity Ad- work | work emer- 
ance children ministra- program | program gency 
| tion funds 
Total $161,375 | $46,847 $12,697 | $1,949 | 9 $18, 587 4 $372 $9, 616 | $1, 727 $7,112 | $61,974 $494 | $156, 661 
Alabama 2, 25! 184 | 80 6 21 3 404 18 182 1,355 2 ‘= 
Arizona 893 308 81 | 13 49 23 140 10 19 250 
Arkansas k 2, 007 | 193 83 | 10 15 2 442 27 135 1, 100 817 
California 11, 650 | 5,779 724 | 341 724 52 196 | 106 239 —......... 14, 489 
Colorado 2, 876 1, 618 187 | 20 | 5146 7 71 24 65 729 9 1,721 
Connecticut 1, 153 513 | 62 | 6 | 200 (6) 16 15 57  g SERA a3 
Delaware 160 30 | 19 | 15 (6) 6 1 12 76 4 
District of Columbia 670 92 | 38 7 54 30 12 22 405 10 2, 882 
Florida 2, 308 512 110 | 38 | 58 1 | 191 17 114 1, 266 |__- 2, 860 
Georgia 2, 557 445 99 | 18 | 40 7 420 41 228 1, 258 () 2, 597 
| | 
Idaho 700 219 4 | 6 | 18 7 25 4 34 . , 251 
Illinois 11, 634 | 3, 577 301 | 222 2, 427 y 331 96 418 4, 254 |..... ~ 5, 176 
Indiana 4, 038 1, 289 468 | 50 5349 2 109 51 172 1, 387 163 6, 036 
lowa 2, 651 1, 202 66 | 38 | 254 4 75 39 es 0 1, 636 
Kansas 2, 150 645 209 31 | 189 7 102 42 105 Se Bp euwadedeu 381 
Kentucky 2, 785 | 539 715 743 10 570 | 36 195 xk | Sere 2, 269 
Louisiana 2, 773 470 405 21 | 191 18 308 30 145 1, 186 1,017 
Maine 843 303 69 25 129 3 30 12 77 195 1 1, 687 
Maryland 1,171 319 190 14 148 1 57 17 65 355 6 3, 816 
Massachusetts 7, 387 2, 567 713 28 937 () 102 42 242 2, 756 (®) 7, 202 
Michigan 6, 205 1, 637 SA2 33 749 16 235 74 311 OE aa aee , 834 
Minnesota 4, 301 1, 370 318 27 | 431 18 210 49 138 1, 740 1,617 
Mississippi 1, 809 | 244 49 | 12 | 3 | 2 361 27 137 975 2,779 
Missouri 4,963 | 1, 303 328 | 7 83 | 219 | 24 375 48 193 2,174 15 7, 068 
Montana SAS 261 77 6 41 i) 7 9 | 28 5 262 
Nebraska 1, 886 SMS 181 | 16 57 | 10 70 23 72 851 20 795 
Nevada 72 66 | 8 1 7 () 11 1 3 79 263 
New Hampshire 545 | 158 32 | 8 | 84 | 1 10 7 20 225 1 1, 836 
New Jersey 3, 908 679 302 | 18 | § 635 | (8) 102 19 186 2, 067 1 818 
New Mexico 844 | 80 54 4 | *6 5 | 160 8 38 473 17 568 
New York 18, 326 3, 140 | 1, 469 77 | 6, 704 4 | 335 159 641 5, 792 7 6, 602 
North Carolina 2) 537 04 | 165 31 | 28 | 18 | 349 49 258 1, 245 4, 307 
North Dakota 615 168 | 76 | 3 | 29 | 1 72 | 15 35 215 118 
Ohio R, 55: 3, 269 | 470 81 800 | 5 298 | 81 320 3, 205 25 6, 670 
Oklahoma 3, 697 1, 400 | 366 40 | 40 | 12 | 423 40 | 209 1, 167 1, 166 
Oregon 1, 267 474 | 87 12 | 103 11 33 18 | 36 491 ; 3, 955 
Sewnf Mame] 12, 106 2, 206 | 2, 108 413 1, be 5 = 102 = ‘= (6) ®, = 
ode Islanc 664 154 oO 2 2 8 24 | += ’ 
South Carolina 2,120 169 | 65 8 20 | 3 226 28 92| 1,315 194 3, 273 
South Dakota x41 283 47 4 35 8 100 19 | 37 308 ‘ 114 
Tennessee 2, 406 403 264 18 716 | 5 426 51 159} 1,065 5, 434 
Texas 6, 990 2, 905 6 29 80 | 24 753 103 400 2, 689 6, 880 
Utah 1, 17% 93 171 5 104 2 29 14 20 416 18 696 
Vermont 112 oT 2 4 25 3 | 7 6 21 | 127 | 83 
Virginia 1, 540 205 4 13 50 3 343 29 158 | 645 7, 891 
Washington 3, 366 2,017 210 37 133 7 58 17 79 808 5, 383 
West Virginia », 518 3.56 303 20 133 (*) 23 28 138 1, 279 | 1, 625 
Wisconsin 4, 067 1, 251 461 47 451 | ll 170 4s 179 1, 449 737 
Wyoming 254 85 25 H 13 2 15 3 14 91 i 261 








1 See footnotes to table 1 

? Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

+ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been 
excluded and an estimated amount expended by local officials in Rhode 
Island has been included 

‘ Includes data for West Virginia in which amount of cash grant payments 
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one during month exceeded amount of cash grant payments issued by 
2,348. 
5 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
* Less than $500. 
’ Estimated. 
§ State program only; excludes program administered b 
* State unemployment relief program only; it is estimate 
$32,000 was expended by local officials. 


local officials. 
that, in addition 





Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients af assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, October 1941' 






















































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
| 
aden Cases for National Youth Persons 
Special types of public assistance ? which Administration | Other femployed 
| subsistence : Federal on 
State Cases | payments | Civilian | pwork | agency | regular 
Aid to dependent receiving were Conser- Projects f ojects | Federal 
Old-age children Aid to| general | certifiedby| vation | o+44 Out-of- | Admin- | financed | construe. 
assist- the relief the Farm | Corps | Student) school istra- from tion 
— blind 8 ity work work tion emer- projects 
Fami- | Chil- Adminis- Program | program | =o 
lies dren tration funds 
Total ____. = ..-.}2, 213,328 | 384,886 | 927,766 | 76,096 | 3796, 000 | 12,570 | 143, 665 | 272,401 | 287,864 |1, 009, 679 3, 573 928, 435 
oS nae -_ 
Alabama..........___. one] 20, 332 5, 791 16, 655 635 2, 320 | 168 6,015; 2,929) 8132] 24,500 34 37, 808 
Arizona... _- Saeed 9, 113 2, 432 6, 621 404 2, 671 960 2,204} 1,22 937 3, 924 5, 27 
Arkansas. _- = : 25, 314 6, 251 16,112 | 1,150 3, 183 50 6,575 | 5, 166 6, 882 21, 785 7, 578 
Californie...................| 158,338 15, 083 35, 960 | 7,306 32, 502 2,399 | 2,782 14, 137 9, 600 42, 513 76, 069 
tits nacecdccecncce 42, 762 6, 137 15, 100 618 48, 310 213 1,060 | 3,748 2, 368 10, 463 58 9, 754 
Connecticut... 17,728 | 1,19| #,798| 214 7, 235 1 26| 2051) 2236 291 12' 300 
Delaware__- 2, 486 581 1, 661 cies 747 | 1 | 82 | 300 | 532 1, 255 3) 628 
District of Columbia___. 3, 556 1,012 2, 963 246 2, 208 | 441 | 1, 225 | 885 4, 979 | 65 14, 719 
Florida... ._. ae | 38,277 4, 682 11,367 | 2,631 8, 193 | 14 | 2849) 2,57 5, 102 21, 219 | 21, 292 
Georgia_____- ik 52, 817 4, 559 11,174 | 1,663 6, 017 141 6, 249 7, 446 9, 683 24, 412 18 23, 881 
Ee 9, 628 3, 044 2% 280 1, 324 262 | 381 | 1, 372 1, 373 4, 863 1, 709 
ahaa 149, 133 10, 281 23,320 | 7,339 105, 907 401 | 4,925 | 14,982 16, 043 66, 330 26, 535 
NG 69, 089 15, 724 32,678 | 2,359 # 23, 199 | 64 | 1, 620 7,915 7, 523 23, 075 1, 204 31, 688 
TT . 57, 146 8, 543 7,642 1, 555 15, 950 135 | 1,120 5, 805 6, 115 14, 888 13, 728 
Kansas__..... 30, 072 6, 531 15, 596 | 1,369 11, 699 210; 1,520 | 5, 895 | 3, 978 5, 880 3, 571 
OS ae 59, 465 § 400 5 1,300 “wie: 5 4,400 161 | 8, 483 6, 530 &, 959 26, 095 15, 561 
Louisiana... -_----. 35,662 | 15,308 | 39,006 | 1,252 11, 885 292 | 4,576 4,458 | 6,900| 21,410 8, 329 
TAT 14, 435 1, 728 4,682 | 1,004 5, 639 80 | 445 1, 923 | 2, 365 2, 950 8 11, 350 
Maryland____-_. 17, 589 5, 971 16, 418 653 6, 995 31 851 1, 946 2, 757 5, 146 74 20, 858 
Massachusetts 87,440 12, 355 30, 332 1, 181 35, 127 5 1, 523 | 6, 258 9, 329 36, 159 16 35, 588 
| | 
Michigan... __. | 92,442] 21,563 50, 586 | 1,332 | 31, 335 | 312 | 3, 493 11, 056 10, 357 33, 239 12, 22 
Minnesota. _____- | 63,447 9, 216 21, 869 7 20, 236 | 461 | 3, 165 7, 783 5, 475 27, 568 10, 012 
seeeeteg. 27, 477 2, 367 6,183 | 1,203 693 | 81} 5,379 5,435 | 5,863 21, 338 17, 778 
Missouri... ___-- 116, 676 14, 299 32, 969 | 53,120 14, 978 1, 136 5, 587 8, 151 | 8, 664 36, 322 115 45, 847 
Montana________- 12, 415 2, 590 6, 353 286 2, 592 | 296 903 | 1, 666 1, 076 5, 796 40 1, 787 
Nebraska... _.__._. , 466 5,736 | 12,796 756 5, 137 327 | 1,050 3, 640 2, 977 14, 204 162 5, 900 
HE 2, 284 119 277 265 461 7 | 169 176 173 1, 004 1, 870 
New Hampshire._____- 7, 152 708 1, 767 33: 3, 504 21 149 1, 007 796 3, 501 8 9, 603 
New Jersey. ....... | 30,971 9, 528 21,749) 741 * 23, 268 15 1, 519 4, 154 6, 804 28, 208 4 44, 257 
New Mexico___. 4, 875 2, 004 5, 974 233 | 6945 254 2, 422 | 1, 325 1, 812 7, 161 M4 5, 01 
New York.____. . | 121,373 31, 210 61,535 | 2,855 | 179, 585 106 4, 992 24, 803 23, 336 82, 261 53 36, 827 
North Carolina______. | 38,727 9, 834 23,296 | 2,084 , 920 | 413 5, 197 7, 546 11, 332 25, 150 24, 756 
North Dakota. ___. 3 9, 434 2, 448 6, 766 136 1, 968 26 1, 099 2, 697 1, 436 4, 309 1, 110 
le Sa 138, 854 11, 813 31,246 | 3,982 42, 188 | 163 | 4, 433 12, 710 12, 062 51, 634 96 31, 763 
Oklahoma._._... : 77, 577 20, 025 45,960 | 2,181 §9, 735 722 6, 375 6, 732 &, 135 27, 548 9, 056 
Oregon........__.. on 21, 659 2, 052 4,814 478 | 5, 388 475 M 2, 485 1, 579 5, 775 22, 040 
Pennsylvania... _._- : 102, 347 57, 464 143, 883 | 13,910 87, 261 | 182 7, 459 16, 332 17, 267 68, 837 3 55, 707 
Rhode ie sceliibbecas 7, 301 1,310 3, 708 * 3, 090 | 135 1, 142 1, 073 3, 937 8, 132 
South Carolina. ___- 18, 878 3,924} 11,351 796 2, 402 | 208 | 3, 363 3, 875 4,213 | 21,812 1, 399 2 
South Dakota. - -.. a 1, 692 252 | 2, 574 269 1,568 | 3,710 1, 449 6, 361 1, 350 
| / 
Tennessee _ . | 39, 566 14, 135 35,251 | 1,621 | 5 2,700 | 1 | 6, 334 9, 229 7, 973 23, 597 34, 443 
ene < 154, 092 351 721 1, 252 8, 881 | 525 11, 213 14, 771 18, ORS 56, 327 52, 175 
2S aes 14, 626 4,013 10, 514 174 | 4,141 53 431 2, 063 | 1, 369 5, 042 12 5, 660 
Wermpems. ............ 5, 669 696 , 857 161 1, 383 33 106 bee) 810 1,912 800 
Virginia. ____- | 20, 280 4, 656 13,640 | 1,057 4, 981 72 5, 098 4, 442 6, 436 12, 279 42, 403 
Washi ae | 61,301 5, 278 12, 678 1,042 7, 321 230 | Bs 3, 156 3, 130 10, 524 28, 211 
West Virginia... 21,212} 10,355) 27,493 | 933 12, 901 | 21 3, 910 5, 004 5,112 | 23,410 7, 734 
Wisconsin._.......... 54, 305 12, 045 27, 553 1, 970 20, 195 244 2, 565 7,97 6, 806 22, 042 5, 822 
i 3, 531 762 1, 969 140 | 778 | AS 227 531 565 1, 535 4 2, 080 
1 See footnotes to table 2. 5 Estimated. 
3 Figures in italics re nt popes administered under State laws from $ souee eam only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
3 Partly esti ; does not represent sum of State fi s, because an esti- agency to be insignificant. 
mated number of cases — medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial § Represents 3,778 cases aided under program administered by State board 
only in 3 States has been excluded, an estimated number of cases aided by local of public welfare, and 5,957 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
officials in Rhode Island has been included, and data on cases aided in Okla- duplication believed to be large. 
homa have been estimated to exclude duplication. * State unemployment relief pr m only; it is estimated that, in addition, 
4 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 1,600 cases were aided by local officials. 
and/or burial only. 
- 
ERRATUM 


On page 32 of the December Bulletin, the sentence in column 2, lines 31-38, should have 

, The central State agency which supervises general relief in the State of Washington 

recommends that payments in kind be made to employable persons and payments in cash 

to unemployaale persons; payments in kind predominate despite the fact that the State 
since early in 1939 has made an effort to remove employable persons from the rolls.”’ 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, November 1941 


Although the outstanding labor-market develop- 
ments apparent during the 2 previous months 
continued without serious modification during 
November, the month marked the end of a period. 
With the entry of the United States into the war 
in December, the defense program gave way to the 
all-out mobilization of productive facilities essen- 
tial to victory. To attain the production of 
material necessary for total war, current economic 
trends will continue, but at a greatly accelerated 
rate; developments that might have been spread 
over many months will be telescoped into a few. 

Some of these developments will undoubtedly 
receive added emphasis as a result of the rapid, 
mass conversion of machinery and manpower from 
the production of 
planes, tanks, ships, and guns. The conversion of 
the automobile industry to war production stands 
out as a major immediate requirement. The 
maximum utilization of all productive resources, 
however, will also necessitate greater attention 
than had been paid previously to the formulation 
of plans to draw small firms into armament 
production through an extensive program of 
allotting contracts for “bits and pieces,’’ to retrain 
workers formerly engaged in consumer-goods 
production, to utilize worker-skills most economi- 
cally, and to increase the size of the labor force 
through more widespread use of older workers and 


consumer-goods output to 


of female and Negro labor. 

Although industrial output during November 
continued at the level of the previous month, in- 
dustrial employment declined slightly from the 
October total, according to estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The over-all picture was the 
result of offsetting trends in various industries. 
While defense production—primarily aircraft, 
shipbuilding, ordnance, and machinery—continued 
to expand at a rapid rate, declines, though of less- 
than-seasonal proportions, occurred in such indus- 
tries as canning, sawmills, and clothing. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data indicate that some de- 
creases in employment, as in the automobile indus- 
try, also were caused by material shortages and 
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curtailment orders. Although the production of 
automobiles was slightly greater than in October, 
some 7,300 fewer workers were employed. The 
extensive lay-offs anticipated in this industry did 
not, however, materialize during the month, and 
total employment was only 2.2 percent less than 
it had been a year earlier. 

Construction activities, in spite of some seasonal 
declines in Northern States, proceeded at a high 
level and gave employment to an increased num- 
ber of workers. Some decrease may be expected - 
within the next few months, since contract awards 
for residential, public works, and utilities con- 
struction have declined, though these declines will 
be offset to some extent by increases in nonresiden- 
tial contracts. Greater-than-seasonal increases in 
employment were also reported in retail trade, 
despite the fact that limitation orders had reduced 
the supply of many durable consumers’ goods. 
Increased income payments, resulting from expan- 
sion of working hours, overtime payments, and 
wage increases, stimulated consumer demand and 
brought the holiday trade to a record high. 

Although material shortages and curtailment 
orders have not had pronounced effects up to the 
present, they will undoubtedly result in serious 
unemployment in the next few months. That the 
volume of labor displacement arising out of a lack 
of materials has not yet been great is shown by an 
analysis of reports received from local employment 
offices during the month of November. These 
reports cover 735 manufacturing plants employing 
50 or more workers each; they are located in 30 
States, and together employ 643,000 workers. 
Actual lay-offs in these firms up to the end of 
November were estimated at approximately 48,300, 
but anticipated lay-offs are expected to reach a 
total of 124,000 workers. Actual plus anticipated 
lay-offs by these firms represent more than one- 
fourth of their total original employment. Some- 
what less than half of the firms that have already 
released workers were relatively small establish- 
ments, employing 50 to 250 workers. Automobile 
plants comprise most of the large firms that have 
so far been affected. 
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The problem of disemployment is serious in 
its effects on particular areas and in certain 
industries, especially those using metals, textiles, 
and chemicals. The area that appears to be 
hardest hit is the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley 
region. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio 
accounted for nearly 60 percent of the lay-offs 
that actually occurred during November and for 
nearly three-fourths of all anticipated displace- 
ments. 

In this region are concentrated many plants 
producing goods affected by limitation orders or 
using vital defense materials. In Michigan, the 
industries most seriously affected are automobiles, 
parts, and accessories; in Indiana and Ohio, auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, domestic laundry 
equipment, and other household appliances; in 
Illinois, stoves and electrical machinery, including 
radios, refrigerators, and parts; and in Wisconsin, 
aluminum products, rubber goods, and hosiery. 
Other industries and areas reporting actual and 
anticipated lay-offs are hardware, brass, textile, 
and jewelry firms in New England; stove, textile, 
and metal-furniture manufacturers of the South 
and Middle West; automobiles, metal furniture, 
textiles, gloves, and silk in New York and Penn- 
sylvania; refrigerators, washing machines, plumb- 
ing fixtures, and farm machinery in Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

Labor displacement has affected specific com- 
munities in varying degrees. On the basis of a 
series of surveys made by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the Office of Production Man- 
agement had, as of December 1, certified 15 com- 
munities as distress areas, and action was pending 
on 33 others also in a critical situation. These 
distress areas were concentrated in the Great 
Lakes region. Such certification by the OPM 
to the Army and Navy places these communities 
in a favored position for receiving defense con- 
tracts. 

The severity of the problem in the immediate 
future depends upon several factors. The rate of 
displacement will probably be greatly accelerated, 
largely as a result of the drastic curtailment of 
automobile production. Much depends upon the 
speed with which plant facilities can be converted 
and the rate at which employment can be ex- 
panded as new plants go into production. A 
survey in November of 10,000 manufacturing 
establishments employing about 5 million workers 
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indicates that while they expected to lay off about 
147,000 workers by May 1942, they also antici- 
pated hiring 470,000 workers during the same 
period. Hence, for every man laid off, at least 
3 will be hired. These estimates, however, were 
made before the outbreak of war and, un- 
doubtedly, have been considerably modified. 
The chief labor-market problems caused by 
these expansions and contractions in employment 
arise out of such factors as the time lag between 
lay-off and reemployment; the possibility that 
reemployment opportunities will be in localities 
other than those in which the lay-offs occurred; 
and the likelihood that skills required for the new 
jobs will differ considerably from the skills of the 
displaced workers. Indications are that the 
largest accessions during November—May will take 
place in such States as California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey,,Ohio, Maryland, and 
Texas, while the State of Michigan, most severely 
affected by displacement, anticipates a net loss in 
employment. There may be a_ considerable 
amount of migration from distress areas to centers 
of expanding employment during the transition 
period; such out-migration will intensify the 
problem of labor recruitment when the converted 
plants go into war production later in the year. 


Labor Available in Selected Defense Occupa- 
tions in November 1941 


For the second successive month a slight rise 
occurred in the number of primary registrations of 
fully qualified and available job seekers in 623 
selected defense occupations. The increase of 1.6 
percent, or 3,700, from October 18 to November 15 
brought to 233,000 the number of registrations in 
the active files of public employment offices 
(table 1). Nearly half the additional registrants 
were building-construction workers, and the total 
registrations for that group increased to 83,500. 
Other categories in which there were increases 
included cold-metal fabricating which rose 690 
to a total of 14,000; textile occupations, which 
rose 640 to 17,200; and woodworking occupations, 
which rose 460 to 6,900. 

On the other hand, despite reported lay-offs in 
nondefense plants in many areas, during October 
and November total registrants in the hot-metal 
fabricating, metal-machining, metal-finishing, and 
technical and professional occupational groups 
declined slightly. In Michigan and Ohio, where 
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out displacement was reported to be gaining momen- _ was reflected in the increased numbers of partially 







































































Cl tum, primary registrants decreased 2,000 and qualified available registrants, which offset de- 
ume 1,500, respectively. creases in the number of fully qualified registrants. 
ast In spite of adequate reserves in the country as a Geographic distribution of primary registrants. — 
ere whole, the disparity between the places where Registrations reported by Texas rose 39 percent to 
un- labor is needed and those which have a plentiful 15,000. Of the 4,200 additional registrations, 

supply made it necessary to place some occupa- however, 1,800 were in _ building-construction 
by tions in interstate clearance. In other occupations trades. The completion of air-training schools 
ent the acceleration of the defense training program and Army cantonments in the State undoubtedly 
pen 
hat Table 1.—Primary registrations of fully qualified and available job seekers in 623 selected occupations, by State 
ies and occupational class, November 15, 1941 
ad : [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 8, 1941] 
rig Total =| Instal 

ota nstal- 

he | Mee | Oe | oes | pee lation, | Electri-| Textile,) Build- 

Social Security Board region and | pe ba | metal metal machin-| finish- Assem- | mainte-| cians j|garment,| ing con- All 
he State Num- | Pereent-|""ang ‘| fabri- | fabri- ing in bly nance, | andre- | andre-| struc- | other! 
k “ber |. age dis- | kindred | eating | cating 8g and re-| lated lated tion 

e nn } | pair 
| Total, 49 States 232, 821 | 100.0| 6,358| 9,840 | 13,955 | 13,171 | 6, 599 | 22,708 | 20,231 | 10,066 | 17,188] 83,518 | 29, 187 
ne - ——-- = |] = | 

Region I: 
ly Connecticut 1, 255 5 53 56 176 154 64 83 81 49 156 219 164 
Nv Maine 1, 698 7 39 66 19 96 36 72 176 84 329 540 241 
in Massachusetts 6,174 2.7 226 179 214 336 182 343 475 107 | 1,306] 2,026 780 

New Hampshire 463 2 14 | ll sy 10 14 s 64 17 66 166 85 
le Rhode Island 1, 639 7 23 25 25 93 22 44 147 27 852 273 108 
ais ‘. Vermont 168 1 15 4 4 0 3 5 19 10 16 43 40 
rs egion II: | 
» New York 25, 044 10.8 886 424] 1,421 | 1,343 465| 1,918| 1,436] 1,921 | 2,510] 10,411] 2,300 
1 Region : 
Delaware 312 A 8 | 6 31 14 7 24 27 14 6 135 40 
1e , New Jersey 7,474 | 3 277 | 259 449 417 172 643 524 302 1, 327 2, 075 1,029 
d ‘ Pennsylvania 11, 771 5.1 303 | 752 687 | 1,001 334} 1,093 975 471 | 2,288] 2,286) 1,581 
» egion y. 
District of Columbia 661 | 3 62 | 8 91 10 2 53 26 24 | 54 250 81 
Maryland 1,022 | 4 43 41 98 47 23 112 80 47 | 118 279 is 
North Carolina 4, 932 2.1 | 37 64 7. 37 23 7 209 85| 1,138| 2,885 308 
Virginia 2,242) 1.0 30 62 60 29 17 121 135 94 | 5 | 1,098 291 
1- . West Virginia 1,415 | 6 s7| 121 74 | 41 | 22 106 108 87 129 451 219 
egion V: | 
Kentucky 4, 076 | 1.8 | 7 222 181 184 | 7 269 | 327 155 93 1, 963 533 
Michigan 16, 182 | 7.0 180 1, 057 2, 746 1, 700 | 1, 270 3, 511 698 283 660 1, 706 2, 371 
F . Ohio 1,201) 4. 267 879| 1,524| 1,165 814 | 1,493 777 330 264| 2,070/ 1,618 
egion VI: } 
Illinois 13,881 | 6.0 522| 1,071| 1,331] 1,348 632] 1,435| 1,152 463 443 | 3,227| 2,257 
of Indiana 8,330; 3.6| 237 510; 7 gas}  471| 1,260/ 770| 256/  76| 1,496| 1,614 
3 " Wisconsin 5, 465 23] 140 297 485 421 317 786 392 182 52| 1,583 810 
e egion : | j 
Alabama 4, 539 1.9 30 27 89 61 | 76| 179) 305 120 787 | 2,044 569 
6 Florida 3, 895 17} 12 47 73 126 38 189 409 178 75| 2,174 475 
s Georgia 6, 962 3.0 | 89 223 193 106 | 81 | 275 496 174| 1,770] 2,968 587 
7) Mississippi 2,614 WG 29 45 28 27 | 47 66 178 7 106 | 1,729 289 
South Carolina 2, 404 1.0 19 | 29 27 21 | 15 34 142 37 721 1, 225 134 
n meetemnesnee 3, 785 1.6 | 72 283 210 114 | s2| 21] 256 137 463} 1, 290 587 
on VIII } 
S Iowa | 2,259 1.0 | 39 | 87 | 121 135 65 | 265 | 241 169 14 868 255 
: Minnesota 3,901; 1.7| 125] 167) 227 188 | 75 323] 598 214 55| 1,407 612 
5 Nebraska 1, 632 | .7 | 77 58 | 108 4 8 172} 232 109 13 593 168 
North Dakota 321 1] 9 | 11 | 6 3 1 18 55 15 1 183 19 
. South Dakota 603 3) 13 33 | 10 i 1| 30 85 34 " 352 33 
egion IX: | | | | 
Arkenens 7, 636 3.3 | 102 | 207 96 160 | 124 371 | 537 372 | 29 = 7” 
. Cansas 5,714 | 2.5 | 245 207 193 211 | 46 622 731 281 | ] 2, 
; Missouri 10,352| 4.4] (251 | 467 600 476) 239 971 | 1, 208 573 | 91} 4318! 1,158 
) 7 Oklahoma 5,305| 2.3 120 210 121 168 | 36 510 655 265 | 76| 2,520 
egion X: | 
Louisiana 2, 068 9 | 41; 34 55 | 200 176 91} 39] 1,058 283 
New Mexico 1, 573 | 7] 27 | 52 22 21 10 74 162 60 | 14 943 188 

7 Texas 14, 997 6.4 497 362 230 478| 47) 1,914 | 1, 721 666 | 372| 6,666/ 1,944 

' egion XI | | 
Arizona 741 .3| 15 49 22 20 | 5 | 44/ 122 41 | 4 359 
Colorado 2,612 | 1.1 | 127 | 136 107 76 | 18 | 201 365 125 | % 1,118 314 
daho.. 1, 208 | 5 | 33 58 12 25 | 19 | 54 188 62 ‘ 
Montana 422 | a 17 | 20 2 8 3 23 63 20 1 199 66 
Utah 984 | 4] 59 85 26 32 | 0 69 146 68 | 8 406 85 

R Wyoming 255 .1| 4} 6 1 10 | l 29 32 y 1 153 9 
egion XII: | 

Californie 15, 601 6.7 | 593 | 422 879 1,001 328 2, 016 1, 87 946 | ar 5, = a 
Nevada 251 a 11 | 7 4 8 0 29 | 31 | 13 | 
Oregon 2, 107 | 9 | 54 | 35 43 69 | 53 141 | 303 | 93 37 912| 367 
Washington 2, 588 11} 55 107 | 52 61 | 93 146 323 | 116 | 17| 1,004 524 





' Includes inspecting, testing and adjusting, woodworking, chemical, and miscellaneous occupational classes. 
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contributed to the increase. The remainder of 
the rise in registrations resulted, in part, from lay- 
offs in repair shops and small metal-working 
shops throughout the State. 

In New York State the number of registrants 
rose again, to 25,044. In the New York City 
metropolitan area, the inability to obtain steel, 
brass, copper, and aluminum resulted in lay-offs. 
Workers engaged in the manufacture of metal 
office equipment, nonelectrical machinery, elec- 
trical appliances, metal stampings, hardware, and 
textile products were laid off because their em- 
ployers could not obtain steel, brass, copper, and 
aluminum. In up-State New York, seasonal de- 
clines in construction and in the garment indus- 
tries augmented other lay-offs which were due to 
material shortages in the metal-furniture, auto- 
mobile, and silk industries. 

The increase of 1,440 primary registrants in 
California reflected lay-offs in building construc- 
tion, automobile services, the metal trades, and 
in machine shops and sheet-metal establishments. 
In-migration contributed to the rise in the number 
of registrants, though this source of California’s 
labor supply diminished somewhat during No- 
vember. 

Though some areas in Indiana were hard hit as 
a result of priorities, displacement of nondefense 
workers had not yet reached serious proportions 
for the State as a whole. The result was that 
there were only 800 more primary registrants in 
selected defense occupations in Indiana on Nov- 
ember 15 than on October 18, and these were 
concentrated in the assembly occupations. The 
38-percent increase in registrants in Colorado and 
the 36-percent rise in Oregon were caused largely 
by the addition of building-trades workers whose 
work on an ordnance plant and other construc- 
tion projects had been completed. In Arkansas, 
construction workers hired to erect plants for 
the production of war materials contributed to- 
ward a reduction of 2,500, or 25 percent, in the 
number of registrants. 

In spite of material shortages and curtailed 
automobile production, the number of registrants 
in Michigan declined 2,000 from the previous 
month. The effect of the serious reduction in 
automobile production was mitigated to a con- 
siderable degree by the steady increase in defense 
production in the State. Also, a shortened work- 
week was widely adopted in an effort to prevent 
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widespread unemployment. Contracts awarded 
by the Office of Production Management also 
helped to sustain employment. Where lay-offs 
did occur, apparently workers were rapidly re- 
absorbed by defense industries. Compensable 
claims for benefits for total unemployment in 
Michigan actually declined 9.7 percent from 
October to November. Ohio, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Louisiana also showed significant de- 
clines in the number of primary registrants. 

Changes in labor supply in selected occupations.— 
Of the technical, professional, and kindred occu- 
pations in which shortages were known to exist, 
none showed significant increases in the number 
of primary and supplementary registrants. Al- 
though there were over 100 aeronautical drafts- 
men registered, it was necessary to place this 
occupation in interstate clearance! because 50 
job openings were in New Jersey, where there were 
no registrants. The number of marine drafts- 
men referable for placement fell from 72 to 26 
between October 18 and November 15, and regis- 
trations of industrial engineers and tool designers 
also declined. The 73 available tool designers 
could not begin to fill interstate clearance orders 
which numbered more than 200 for Michigan, 
Ohio, and California alone. 

There were, however, 2,154 mechanical drafts- 
men, of whom more than one-half were fully 
qualified. Although these figures appeared to 
indicate adequate reserves for that occupation, 
interstate clearance orders showed that California 
needed 500 mechanical draftsmen, but that only 
55 fully qualified men were available in that 
State. The 42-percent increase to 580 radio 
operators reflected the addition of workers who 
had received training, notably in Oregon, Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Texas. It is expected that the 
number of radio operators will be augmented 
considerably by graduates of the Boston merchant- 
marine training school as a result of the drive for 
1,500 operators conducted by the United States 
Maritime Commission. 

Among the hot-metal fabricating occupations, 
the numbers of bench molders, floor 
and coke or coal furnace tenders referable for 
placement showed slight increases. Stringencies 
existing in the supply of coremakers, skilled drop- 


molders, 


1 Clearances mentioned in this report are based on clearance orders of 
employers received by public employment offices during November and 
placed in intra-area or interarea clearance. 
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hammer operators, and heat treaters, however, 
were aggravated by further declines in the num- 
bers of such workers referable. 

Of the cold-metal fabricating occupations in 
which there were shortages of available job 
seekers, the 8,300 aircraft sheet-metal workers 
showed the most significant rise in numbers, with 
2,100 more registrants than on October 18, but 
the total of fully qualified workers available in 
this occupation declined 5 percent. Relatively 
large numbers of trainees in Kansas, California, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Washington 
accounted for the over-all increase. With only 
6 fully qualified aircraft sheet-metal workers 
registered in Ohio, it was necessary to resort to 
interstate clearance for 100 men needed there. 

The already adequate reserve of sheet-metal 
workers was augmented by a 19-percent increase 
which brought to 6,500 the total number of refer- 
able job seekers. Nevertheless, the geographic 
distribution of these workers made it necessary 
to place the occupation in interstate clearance 
for New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, which together needed 120 workers. 

Among the metal-machining occupations in 
which shortages were apparent, all-around machin- 
ists showed the greatest increase in numbers— 
almost 2,300 from mid-October to mid-November. 
The rise was attributable almost entirely to the 
increase in registrants receiving training in 
California, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; the total 
number of fully qualified registrants in the 
occupation actually declined 3 percent. Serious 
local shortages for this skilled trade were indicated 
by interstate clearance orders for almost 100 
workers in Connecticut and Massachusetts and for 
300 in Ohio. 

Although the number of available marine 
machinists almost doubled between October 18 and 
November 15, the national total was still only 
440. The inadequacy of supply was apparent 
when Massachusetts alone placed an interstate 
clearance order for 200. The expanding defense 
training program had a pronounced effect upon the 
numbers registered as metal-planer operators. 
Although fully qualified registrations for this 
occupation dropped 13 percent between October 
18 and November 15, the total number of regis- 
trants rose from 240 to 900. This large rise was 
largely accounted for by New Jersey, which had 
260 partially qualified registrants immediately 
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referable and over 400 additional workers in 
training. 

The occupation of engine-lathe operator showed 
a decline in the number of fully qualified workers 
available, although total registrations rose more 
than 1,200, principally because many partially 
qualified workers were attending training courses 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Realizing that demands 
for labor in this occupation, as in many others, 
can be filled only by the use of such techniques as 
simplification of job skills, many employers 
apparently resorted to the use of unit-skilled 
engine-lathe operators. The number of regis- 
trants in this occupation decreased from 5,100 to 
2,300 during the October 18—November 15 period. 

The total number of referable tool makers rose 
14 percent to 450, but this number was obviously 
inadequate to meet interstate clearance orders 
alone, since 400 were needed in Michigan and 
Ohio and 200 in California. The rise from 1,300 
to 1,600 turret-lathe operators was due almost 
entirely to new trainees in New Jersey, Texas, 
and West Virginia. The number of referable 
speed-lathe operators dropped from 400 to 200 and 
milling-machine operators from 2,600 to 2,300. 
On the other hand, the number of referable radial- 
drill-press operators rose from 500 to 560, and that 
of machine-shop inspectors from 850 to 970. 
Among the other occupations in the metal-machin- 
ing category which reported shortages, the number 
of workers referable for the boring-mill operator, 
job-setter, bench-machinist, die-maker, and metal- 
patternmaker occupations increased slightly. 

For many of the assembly occupations in which 
there were current or predicted shortages, a 
marked impetus in training programs was re- 
flected in increases in partially qualified workers. 
The increase, for example, of more than 1,200 
aircraft riveters is largely the result of the regis- 
tration of new trainees in California, Washington, 
Texas, Tennessee, and Maryland; the number of 
fully qualified workers declined 18 percent. Sim- 
ilarly, although the number of fully qualified 
ship fitters declined 21 percent, total registrations 
increased 55 percent to 2,400, because of the ad- 
dition of enrollees in defense courses in California, 
Texas, Washington, and Louisiana. 

In spite of an adequate national supply of auto- 
mobile mechanics, the need for 1,000 in California 
made it necessary to place this occupation in 
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interstate clearance. The 25—percent increase in Kansas. 
referable airplane woodworkers reflected the en- 


rollment of almost 300 additional trainees in 


Wood boatbuilders, 
ship joiners, finish boat painters, and ship elec- 
tricians also showed considerable increases. 


ship 


carpenters, 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, November 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 













































































Complete placements 
| 
November 1941 | January-November 1941 | 
| | 
Supple-| 
Total Total Regular 
Social Security Board SE OTN fe 
region and State n ‘ | a 
ercentage ercent- 
change from— may age | | ments | 
Num- | month) | Number | *D8nee | Percent 
a = | Number | a 
yovem- anuary- | total | 
— ber November, | 
1940 1940 
} } 
| 406, 789 | —24.5 | +11.5 |248, 695 |4, 998, 021 +46.8 |3,171,557 | 63.4 |176, 058 
I: | 
Connecticut 7,262 | —20.2 |) +9.3| 4,877 94, 078 +53.9 | 67, 387 71.6 12 
aR 3,391 | —33.4 |+104.2/ 2,63 42,841 | +103.3 33, 462 78.1 0 
Massachusetts 7,547 | —19.1 37.3 | 5,968 96,294 | +109.2 78, 208 81.2 21 
New Hampshire 1,741 | —24.7| —4.0| 1,359] 24,014 +10. 4 18,437 | 76.8 34 | 
Rhode Island_..___.__- 1,520 | —24.9| +63] 1,229] 22323 | +135.1 18,530 | 83.0 0 | 
Vermont. ..... 1,004 | —25.4 | —30.5 559 12, 863 +17. 2 7, 488 | 58. 2 87 | 
“4 | 
New York 43,109 | —22.4 | +36.6 | 23,814 510,648 +68.6 | 289,208) 56.6 473 
Delaware.___. 1, —.6| +228 705| 16,554 +25. 9 50.0 12 
New J 16,716 | —5.4| +33.4| 8746] 174,277 +62.1 | 107,717] 61.8 8 
Pennsylvania 17, 542 | —27.3 | +35.9 | 12,881] 216,679) +54.6| 150,866 | 73.8/ 1,638 
Dist. of Col 5,181 | —129| +9.9] 2,331 58,426} +34.2| 27,325) 46.8 0 | 
Maryland 4,858 | —20.6| +4.0] 3,329] 66,573 +52.6 | 44,641 67.0 16 | 
North Carolina 8,981 | —33.2 | —30.1 | 6,434 | 169,981 | +103.5 | 138,896 | 81.7 566 
ia 6,275 | —40.2| —62|] 4,015| 115,853; +81.3| 88154) 761 51 | 
West Virginia 3,169 | —37.0 | —13.3| 1,928) 42732/ +390 )/ 27,380) 64.1 126 | 
Kentucky. 3,215 | —22.2}) —.4] 2055| 42942) +441 29,339 | 68.3 | 75 | 
Michigan _- 12,852 | —20.4| +41] 8337] 154,377 +26.4 | 102,673) 66.5) 238 | 
Ohio..__- 22,475 | —21.5 | +25.7 | 12, 426 , 824 +60.3 | 153,988) 57.5) 247} 
Region VI: 
Illinois _ - 18,125 | —19.5 | +13.5 | 10,827 | 231,517 +54.9 | 140,903} 60.9| 2,683 | 
Indiana 10,899 | —19.0| +188) 7,236 | 138, 826 +58.0/ 92678) 66.8) 558) 
Wisconsin 8,079 | —21.2| +13.6| 4.374 106,605 4+42.8| 62,669!) 588) 405 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ___ | 4,750} —22.1) +341] 3,568 60, 631 +23.8 42,641) 70.3) 417 
Florida_. | 6,937] —4.9/] —50.4| 5,534) 66,903; +266/ 51,728, 77.3/ 362 
Georgie nae 7,379 | —44.0/ +125) 5,215 | 108,488) +214) 73,425) 67.7 72 | 
M ets 3,800 | —47.1| +49) 3,193 | 63,245) +334) 53,641) 84.8 78 | 
South Carolina 5,157 | —27.7| +889 | 4,028 | 80,033| +1455 | 66,914| 836/| 230 | 
Tennessee. __. 6,508 | —41.3/) +24) 4,611) 94,758 | +641) 68560) 72.4 | 36, 580 | 
Region VIII: 
Iowa_____- 8,518 | —19.8 | +31.0/| 4,952} 90,853 +25.4| 90,346| 55.4) 1,672 
Minnesota... __- 6,925 | —33.3 | +16.2| 3,475 | 87,202 +20.7| 45,151 51.8 | 7 
Nebraska... 3,205 | —32.5 | +36.9/ 1,658 | 30,246) +235) 21,452] 54.7 125 
North Dakota 2,859 | —56.0 | +15.8 |) 1,054 | 47,455 +20.7 16, 897 35.6 948 
South Dakota... . 1,527 | —22.3/ +25) 701 19, 976 +19.4 9,825 49.2] 1,204 | 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas _. 6,153 | —32.2| —390.4) 4,781 75, 317 +20. 1 | 41,006 | 54.4 | 29,341 | 
= 7,382 | —24.4 | +86.5 | 3,863 80,946 +78.3| 40,385 | 49.9 781 | 
Missouri 13,051 | —37.9 | +69.1 | 9,275 | 164,277 +88.6/ 119,825/ 729 986 | 
Oklshoms 5,150} —7.4| +51.7 | 2,192] 50,361 ~6.0 | 23,727 47.1} 8,012 | 
5,846 | —22.6 | —57.9 | 4,301 68, 632 +30.8| 51,534 75.1] 1,311 | 
New Mexico 3,493 | —40.1 | +412) 1,468 | 25,918) +39.0) 13,115) 50.6) 3,964 | 
Texas... 30,726 | ~18.6 | —22.3 | 15,287 | 367,336 | +126) 204, 241 55.6 | 55, 982 
Region XI: 
Arizona - 2,074; -141/ -13.9| 1,115! 27,400) -42 | 15,336} 55.8) 5,928 | 
Colorado. 3,369 | —16.2) —15.9/ 1,860) 45,606| —221 24,558} 53.8] 2,277) 
: 2,370 | ~46.9 | —10.6) 1,113) 35,435) +20.5| 15,115 42.6 | 1,417 | 
Montana 1,435 | —51.3 | +26.5)| 1,009/ 25,987| +26.9/ 17,930) 69.0 429 
Utah. 2,786 | —20.0/ +2820] 1,176 | 2% 181 +65. 4 13.777 | 48.9 155 | 
Wyoming. Ra 831 | —51.1 —2.7 468 | 17,330) +55.6 12,603 | 72.7 | 30 | 
> | | j 
California. 38,410 | —19.2 | +70.1 22, 962 | 393,062) +64.8 | 220,488) 584) 8,551 | 
Nevada... 1,618 | —14.2 | +87.5 950 | 19,951 +65.1 | 12,268] 61.5 66 
Oregon. ____. 11,738 | —9.9 | +97.5| 8,030/| 104,352) +821 | 76,133| 723) 4,741 
Tere aehington. | 5,765 | ~26.9| +.6| 3,440 | , 899 —3.9| 46,106 | 57.0| 2,822 
" | 
Alaska 786 | ~15.7 | +80.4 | 630} 10,000| +00.8| 7,458 | 73.8) 
Hawaii S11 | 20.6) -222) 705 +9.5| 9,055) 84.1 | 20 


10, 766 


Total applications Active file as of Nov. 30, 194] 
received 


Number 


1, 327, 116 


20, 620 





21, 676 


16, 704 
28, 890 
8, 523 
5, 144 
4, 564 


22, 680 


16, 989 | 


42, 492 
20, 282 


20, 578 


5, 422 | 


65, 562 


4, 439 


11, 286 


4.321 | 


5, 210 
7, 916 
2, 445 


116, 606 
3, 020 


16, 384 | 


25, 593 


1, 103 
1, 313 


Per- 


| S Percentage 
=: | | change from— 
change | ,; : 
from a ; — 
October ' 
1941 Oct. 31, Nov.30, 
1941 | 1940 
| 
—10.8 |4, 234,521} 40.1] '=7, 
g | aad 
}.—27] 32,980; +8.0 —44,2 
| ~13.1 21,530; +43] —238 
—17.6| 127,703] +1.4 -35 
—16.9} 11,682) +85] -—241 
—8.6 27, 018 | 5 —6.2 
| —3.0] 7,057) +17.7/ —380 
| | 
| —12.6| 393, 589 +.2|) —209 
| +21/ 6639) +.2) -m1 
—23.1 | 150,904 | 1.8 —8.8 
—24.2)/ 250,530) —5.6| —187 
—15.4 2, 190 | +28) —25.1 
—16.1 31,996} +7.3|) —344 
—12.3 91,472/ +19] +18 
— 26.3 48, 041 +.6 +.4 
—5.3 46,500; —5.0| —19.7 
—14.3 70,519! —6.4/ —188 
—2.4/| 122132} —-28| —184 
—7.8| 188,417| -66| —41.8 
+41.2 |) 21,911 | +15.8) +21.9 
—14.8 | 230,960| +1.6/] +63.0 
—1.9 70,981; -—1.5|) —25 
-186| 85,903; +6) -—38 
+4.7 99,247 | —5.3) +208 
—36.7{ 94,509) —26/ —31.6 
—30.1| 82,842) +36!) +254 
—36.7 62,788 | —1.4| +49.0 
+1.6 | 120,817) +54] +17.2 
-123) 53,050| -1.8| —209 
—21 77,702| +51) —22 
+.2 39,9209; —-7.2/) +38 
—36.6 | 22,002 | 5.7 —5.5 
—15.1 17,183 | +16] —19.8 
+26) 89,99) -—6.0/ +1342 
—15.2 50,482) —1.7) +111 
—19.3 | 184,337) —46| +162 
=—§.5 89, 552 —.7| +095.6 
| 
—13.4 | 123,035 +6) +04 
+34. 5 21,793 | —13.9} —I11.5 
—.2} 280,691 —.1| +427.4 
—11.9| 16,767 +5.9 —5.9 
+7.5| 46,178 +7.5| —86 
+13. 6 | 19, 560 —-.2 (1) 
+1.1 10,439 | +13.0| —40.6 
—-%.5| 16,272) +6.9/| —322 
+13.7 | 5,400 | +24.9| —I17.8 
—11.6| 200,252) +27] —23.3 
—1.7 | 3,701; +9.2|) —37.2 
—4.9 23,941 | +120) —35.5 
+5.6 31,509 | +15.7| —54.6 
—22.0 839 | ~-12.5| —44.6 
—38.7 2,845 | —17 —61.3 





1 Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. 
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Placement Activities 


Placements made by public employment offices 
in November registered a sharper than usual 
seasonal decline. The 407,000 jobs filled, 25 per- 
cent less than the number for October, constituted 
the lowest volume of placements in any month 
since March. Novernber placements, however, 
numbered 12 percent more than those in November 
1940. Job applications declined to 1.3 million, 
11 percent below the October figure, while the 
active file remained unchanged at 4.2 million. 

Seasonal reductions in certain industries and 
the effect of material shortagesand priorities ex- 
plain some of the decrease in the number of place- 
ments, but the fewer number of working days in 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-November 1941 
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the month accounts for the major part of the de- 
cline. October had 25 working days whereas 
November, with five week ends and, in most 
States, three midweek holidays, had only 19%. 
Adjusted for this loss in working time, the de- 
cline in placements would amount to only about 
3 percent. 

Placements.—Every State shared in the Nation- 
wide decline in placements, and 37 States reported 
decreases of 20 percent or more (table 2). The 
drop in placements was sharpest in several of the 
agricultural States, a normal occurrence after the 
harvest. Substantial declines, ranging from 40 
to 56 percent, were reported by North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Montana, Idaho, Missis- 


Wyoming, 
Seasonal reduc- 


sippi, Georgia, and New Mexico. 
tions in canning, lumbering, and construction 
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operations, curtailments in a number of nonwar 
industries, and a leveling off of defense activity 
in many areas contributed to the declines, 

As a group, the 15 States to which the largest 
volumes of defense contracts have been awarded 
showed a decline of only 22 percent as compared 
with a decline of 28 percent for all other States. 
If adjustment is made for the number of working 
days, the war-industry States would actually 
show a decrease of less than 1 percent in the rate 
of placements. 

More jobs were filled in November than in the 
same month of 1940 in all but 15 States. The 
reductions in most of the 15 States, especially 
in Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and North Caro- 
lina, were occasioned by the fact that in the fall 
of 1940 thousands of workers, not normally en- 
gaged in this type of work, were being hired on 
large-scale construction projects related to the 
defense program. ‘These projects have since been 
completed. 

The public employment offices in November 
filled 253,000 jobs with men and 153,000 with 
women (table 3). These totals represent in- 
creases of 8.5 and 17 percent, respectively, over 
the figures for November 1940, and were the 
smallest increases recorded this year on the basis 
of 12-month comparisons. Only Arkansas, Ha- 
waii, Texas, and Vermont showed declines from 

November 1940 in placements for both men and 
women. Reductions for men alone were also 
noted in 14 other States and in 7 others, for 
women alone. 

On the basis of a month-to-month comparison, 
the relative increase for women was larger than 
for men for the first time since October 1940. In 


Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants 
at public employment offices as of end of month, 
January 1939-November 1941 
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Delaware, the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Active file of registrants.—At the end of Novem. 
Louisiana, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, ber, the active file held 4.2 million registrations, 
and West Virginia more women than men were _7.4 percent below the figure a year earlier (table 2). 
placed in November 1941. In 13 of the 49 States, excluding Indiana and Texas 


Table 3.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, November 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 















































Men Women 
Complete placements | ee « y Nov. Complete placements Active anol Nov. 
Social Security Board - 
region and State | ‘plications = | Total ap- — 
plications | Percent- | | plications tat 
Be = a Regular | received age _Bercentage Regular | received : ercentage 
Number /“Uange (over 1 Number | change | Number |S" (over 1 Number |°28bge from 
| November month | November Nov. 30 
1940 onth) from Nov.| 1940 | month) 1940 
| 30, 1940 | 
j i | | — 
Total...........] 253, 387 | +8.5 | 166,351 | 890,657 | 12,654,935 | 2-96] 153,402 +16.9 82,344 | 436,459 (11,185,997 244.9 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut - . - _. 4, 405 +4.9 | 3, 274 12, 481 18, 155 —47.8 2, 857 +16.8 1, 603 8, 139 14, 825 —39.2 
aT 2, 562 | +155. 4 2,014 6, 664 13,911 | —28.9 829 +26.0 | 617, 3, 163 7, 619 —12] 
Massachusetts. __. 4,425 | +31.6 3, 715 27, 167 74, 668 —.2 3, 122 +46. 2 2,253 | 19,669 53, 035 -76 
New Hampshire _| 1, 299 | —5.7 " 3, 570 6, 968 —23.7 442 +1.1 321 1, 909 4,714 —-4.7 
Rhode Island ___. 690 | —12.4 604 | 4, 632 15, 778 | —3.9 &30 +29.3 625 3, 676 ll —94 
Vermont..__- | 619 —39.4 368 1,740 ,200; —45.1 385 —9.0 191 871 ; —-29 
Region II: | 
New York | 20, 922 | +43.7| 14,406 | 90,540 (*) Sts 22, 187 | +30.4 9,408 | 57, 442 
Region III: | 
Delaware. _......-- 478 +6.7 323 1, 652 3, 941 —32.1 | 1,011 | +32.3 382 983 2, 698 —15.0 
New Jersey ___.- 7, 531 +29.7 4, 965 25, 905 88, 096 | —14.9 | 9, 185 | +36. 5 3, 781 17, 288 62, 898 +12 
Region Iv Ivania.__. 9, 840 +48. 2 8, 166 50, 582 162, 959 —25.4 | 7, 702 +22.8 4,715 27, 930 87, 571 —23 
on : | 
Dist. of Col... __. 2, 116 —4.9 1, 034 5, 839 10, 871 —2.4 3, 065 +23. 2 1, 207 4, 852 9, 319 ~19.3 
Maryland....-.--| 3, 146 -6.0|} 2400| 12912 20,977| —31.9 1712) +29.4) 920! 6.481| 11019 ~ 38.6 
North Carolina...| 6,004 —42.3 4, 410 18, 875 58, 323 —9.1 2, 977 | +22. 2 2, 024 9, 965 33, 149 +29,3 
Virginia... ___. 3, 776 +24 2, 650 11, 274 28, 468 —12.9 2, 499 —16.7 1, 365 6, 578 19, 573 +201 
Ren’ Virginia —%4.5 1,170 9, 35, 715 —24.6 1, 627 +.7 753 4, 183 10, 794 +2.2 
ion V: | 
Kentucky 1, 602 —2%4.1 1,018 11, 600 53, 835 —2.3/ 1,613} +44.5| 1,037 5, 213 16, 684 —13.7 
Michigan 9, 077 +7.9 5, 978 31, 727 86, 004 —26.1 | 3,775 | —4.1 | 2, 359 14, 110 36, 128 +83 
“eee 13, 434 +30. 2 7, 675 . 123, 361 —47.7 | 9, 041 +19.6 4,75 20, 349 65, 056 —25.9 
Region VI 
Dlinois.__.- | 10,401 +23.8 6, 037 71, 374 139, 820 +22.9 7, 724 +2.0 | 4, 790 35, 407 62, 091 +19.7 
Indiana | 6, 57' +23.2 4, 183 20, 368 158, 152 +55. 4 4, 320 | +12.7 3, 053 10, 926 72, 808 +824 
Wisconsin | 4, 863 +14.8 2, 553 16, 091 49, 193 —35.2 3, 216 +11.7 1, 821 8,958 | 21,788 —6.9 
Region VII: | | | | 
Alabama....--- 2, 836 +31.0 2, 090 14, 386 64, 340 —9.7 | 1,914 | +38.9 1, 478 5, 995 21, 653 +19.6 
Florida... ___.- | 4,667 —69. 6 3, 877 15, 682 70, 933 +24.7 2, 270 | +34. 4 1, 657 | 6, 236 28, 314 +44.3 
Georgia.....__. 5, 308 +16. 4 3, 445 17, 243 63, 637 —34.1 2, 071 +3.6 | 1,770 8, 508 30, 962 —2%.0 
Mississippi. - - -- - | 2, 666 +7.7 2, 248 15, 546 63, 260 +22. 5 | 1, 134 —1.2 045 5, 027 19, 582 +35.8 
South Carolina ___| 3, 742 +103. 4 2, 806 10, 043 46,219} +51.1 1, 415 +59.0 | 1, 132 4, 672 16, 569 +43.4 
Tennessee_____ _- 3, 938 —.4 3, 003 14, 642 86, 924 +13.9 | 2, 570 +7.0 1, 608 7, 034 42, 893 +24. 5 
Region VIII: 
| 6, 304 +45.7| 3,854] 11,993 35,349 | —39.1 2, 124 | +.6 1, 098 4,711 17, 701 +7.0 
innesota___. __. 4, 802 +25. 9 | 2, 447 21, 109 56, 983 | —208 2, 123 | —1.0 1, 028 7, 781 20, 719 —23.6 
Nebraska. --- 2, 528 +47.7 1, 223 6, 466 23, —7.0 77 +7.6 | 435 2, 057 11, 583 +45. 2 
North Dakota 1, 740 +24.9 715 3, 388 16, 582 —5.9 1, 119 | +4.0 339 1, 756 5, 420 —4.2 
South Dakota 1, 084 +4.8 463 3, 726 12, 569 —23.0 443 | —2.8 | 238 838 4,614 —9.8 
Region IX: } 
Arkansas... ..__. 4, 636 —422/ 3,787] 17,556 73,701 | +1482; 1,517; —29.0) 904) 5,124 | 16, 135 +86.1 
Kansas... .._- 5, 795 +123.9 3, 180 13, 378 45,611 | +5.9 | 1, 587 | +15.8 | 683 3, 611 13, 871 +32.4 
Missouri... | 9, 256 +104. 0 6,956 | 29, 182 238 | +14.7 3. 795 +19.4| 2.319/ 13.310! 54.099 +19.8 
me eee 2, 943 | +54.9 1, 370 15, 372 70, 158 | +89.9 2, 207 +22.4 822 4,910 19, 394 +119.6 
on : 
Louisiana... ___- 2,8 —76.7 2,065 | 14,297 99,275| +87 3, 023 +71.6 2, 236 6, 281 23, 760 +122 
New Mexico | 2,725 +61.8 1, 138 4, 453 17,980 | —13.0 768 —2.8 | 330 v6 3, 813 —3.5 
a 20, 770 —2.6 11, 138 , 544 211, 030 +25. 2 9, 956 —17.0 4,149 19, 018 69, 661 +34.5 
Region XI: 
Arizona_- 1, 155 —25.8 | 675 3, 237 12, 440 —12.5 919 +7.7 440 1, 202 4, 327 +19.7 
Colorado... ...--.- | 2,023 —30.6| 1,144 8, 402 | 33,236 | —11.2/ 1,346 +23.3 716 2, 884 12, 942 -1 
a 1, 780 | —14.3 | 735 | 3,471 | 16,177 | = (2) 590 +3.0 378 850 3, 383 %) 
Montana. . 1,115 | +43. 7 | 828 | = 4,274 | 7,637 | —46.8 320 —10.6 181 936 2, 802 —13.1 
Utah....... 1, 808 +42. 1 | 933 | 5,993 | 11,444 | —38.8 978 +8. 2 243 1, 923 4, 828 —8.9 
Wyoming 657 —27.6 300 1, 935 | 4,057 | —23.2 174 +23.4 78 510 1, 343 +3.9 
Region XII: 
California ----| 24,804 +84.7 15, 740 75, 873 177, 773 —28.9 13, 516 +48. 4 7, 242 40, 733 112, 479 —12.5 
Nevadsa.......... 1, 190 | +98. 3 | 779 2, 421 2, 591 —41.6 428 | +62. 7 171 599 1, 110 23.9 
Oregon........ 9, 202 +145. 2 | 7,377 | 13,115 18, 306 —38.7 2, 536 | +15.7 | 653 3, 269 5, 635 —22.7 
Washington 4, 196 | —5.5 | , 620 18, 488 | 22, 806 —58.4 1, 569 +21.8 | 820 7, 105 8, 613 —40.1 
Territories: 
ee 7 105. 4 595 77 SRS —56.7 63 0 35 126 251 +61.9 
RE 680 —22.7 | 650 1,011 1,110 —80. 8 131 —19.1 | 55 302 1, 735 +11.4 





1 Total excludes New York, for which complete data were not reported. 
3 Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable, and New York, for which complete data were not reported. 
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which observe no validity period, the file was 

larger than last year. The 134-percent rise in 

Table 4.—-Agricultural placements, by State, October 
and January-October 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 4, 1941] 





October 1941 January-—October 1941 





All placements All placements | 


- ‘(= meme Per- 
Social Security Sup- | Percent-| cent 
Board region and Percent-| COM-| ple- | cent) of all 
State cen’ plete | men- Pa place- 
Num-! change |Place-| tary | x | Change | ments 
Num-| change Num- from : 
hee from |ments)place-| “yor | Janu- | in all 
October ments | “ary indus- 
1940 October tries 
| 1940 
Total 408, 006 +19. 9 38, 004 370,002) 1,806,348 +33. 4 28.3 
Region 1: 
Connecticut 337, —12.2) 337] 0} 4,222) +96.2 4.8 
Maine 189 +90. 9 189 0} 2,003; +176.5 5.3 
Massachusetts 113 +-66. 2 113) 0 1,705) +-173.7 1.9 
New Hampshire 8) +62.3 8) 0 su +77.3 3.8 
Rhode Island 23) (') 23 0} 190| +258.5 9 
Vermont 307 +34. 1 161; 146 1,643) +112.0 13.0 
Region II | | 
New York 2, 071 +118.0) 1, 765 306, 19,045' +140.4 3.9 
Region III | 
Delaware 4 4 0 383 +-86, 8 24 
New Jersey 326 2.1 326 0 3, 641 +74.0 2.3 
Pennsylvania 780 +88. 4 660 120 4,006) +123.9 1.9 
Region IV | 
Dist. of Col 51 ( 51] 0 184 +93.7 a 
Maryland 413 +.2 354 59 9,826; +632.7 14.7 
North Carolina 6, 651 +19. 2) 1,058] 5,503) 41,454) +203.9 18. 5 
Virginia 158 7.¢ 155 3} 4,250) +30.0 3.7 
West Virginia 480| +1824) 321] 150) 1,565) +2432) 3.6 
Region V } 
Kentucky 130 ( 127 3 1, 763) —4.1 4.3 
Michigan 1,010 +1.3) 780) 230) 8,330) +228 5.6 
Ohio 1, O87 +39. 8) 1,906 81 8, 392) +33. 4 3.4 
Region VI | | 
Illinois 745 +8. 4 644 101} 11,931) +120.6 5.3 
Indiana 47 +35.1 472 1 2, 486 +9.7 1.8 
Wisconsin 513 13.3 470 43 5, 358 —6. 5 5.2 
Region VII | 
Alabama 50 +788. 0 353 242; 9,063 +8 2 15.3 
Florida 4 ( 49 0 1, 684 —77.3 2.7 
Georgia 267 78. 2 256 ll 7, 304 —20.0 7.0 
Mississippi 2, 562 7.1) 1,202) 1,360) 6,499 +3.6 10.3 
South Carolina 128 82.2 122 6 2, 622 +36. 3 3.4 
Tennessee 164, GOS +122. 6 257 | 164,651) 395,580; +222.8 $2.2 
Region VIII | | 
lowa 1, 032 6.9} 1,029 3) 9,851 +16.4 11.1 
Minnesota 1, 3 +9. 5) 1,819 111} 18, 421 +15. 1 21.9 
Nebraska 817 5.0 676 141 4, 604 +70.9 12.5 
North Dakota 4,674 +07. 4) 4,051 623; 26,793 +8. 1 58.1 
South Dakota 3, 163 (a 454 2,709! 10,873) 4372.1 41.3 
Region LX 
Arkansas 15, 471 —76.8 747\14, 724) 200, 854 +46. 1 81.0 
Kansas 541 2.1 486 55 5, 734 62.3 7.3 
Missouri 2, 932 &3. 8 560) 2,372) 28, 005 — 26.1 15.9 
Oklahoma 8, 520 5.2 161; 8,359; 36, 609 +65.1 42.1 
Region X 
Louisiana 3,045) +402.5 473) 2, 572 5,607, +147.5 6.1 
New Mexico 12, 093 +63. 1) 4,210) 7,883) 23, 256 +50. 7 61.2 
Texas 103, 355 +-30. 0 430 102,925) 461, 180 —17.8 56. 6 
Region XI 
Arizona 8, 563 +20. € 429| 8,134) 44,323 +35. 6 62.9 
Colorado 6, 707 + 30.4 733) 6,064) 38,822 +13. 6 53.1 
Idaho &, 867 +47.4 2,103) 6,764) 44,277) 4115.2 67.1 
Montana 2, 285 +53. 2) 1,276) 1,008) 11,641 -+-54.1 39.0 
Utah 1, 170 +165. 3 704 376 6, 670 ~—32.3 24. 5 
Wyoming 440 8.1 353 87 2, 003 +3. 2 11.9 
Region XII 
California 14, 383 +8.6 3,36411,019 74,919 4-44. 5 16.9 
Nevada 190 +70, 1 193 6 3, 163 +68, 2 16.3 
Oregon 14, 003 25. 5 782 13,221) 132,019 +-43.2 56.7 
Washington 8,343, +208.8 615 7,728) 50,744 +52.3) 34.4 
Territories 
Alaska s ( 6 2 52 — 24.6 5 
Hawaii 6 ( 6 0 621, +139.8 6.2 





‘Not computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either 
period. 

? Excludes 8,353 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the 
Arkansas State Employment Service prior to August and included in data 
for Arkansas 

+ Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
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Arkansas was the greatest proportionate increase. 
Other large percentage increases were reported by 
States in the Southeast and Gulf and in the 
Southwest areas. 

At the end of November 1941, the active file 
for all States except New York, for which data 
were not reported, totaled 2.7 million men and 1.2 
million women (table 3). On the basis of com- 
parable data, the number of male job seekers 
actively looking for work was 10 percent lower, 
but the number of women job seekers was 4.0 
percent higher, than on November 30,1940. Male 
registrants were less numerous in 37 States and 
women registrants were fewer in 25 States. 


Vocational Training Activities 


Increasing their efforts to offset shortages of 
skilled and semiskilled workers in the defense 
industries, public employment offices in October 
made more referrals to and placements from voca- 
tional training courses than ever before. Re- 
ferrals of persons to pre-employment refresher 
courses rose to 36,500, a 10-percent gain over the 
previous month; total referrals for the first 10 
months of 1941 were 270,500. The Office of 
Education, which is in charge of the administration 
of the vocational training program, estimates that 
50,000 persons attending pre-employment refresher 
courses concluded training in October and that 
there were 108,000 persons enrolled in these 
courses on September 30, 1941. 

In addition to referrals to pre-employment 
refresher courses, the public employment offices 
placed 5,200 persons on NYA youth work defense 
projects, as against 3,600 in September. These 
projects give paid training in occupations essential 
to the defense industries. 

Placements of trainees increased 25 percent 
over September to 11,600 (table 5), almost three 
times the January 1941 figure. Cooperating 
agencies—local schools and WPA offices—reported 
that an additional 15,000 trainees found jobs in 
October. Thus 165,400 persons from pre-em- 
ployment refresher courses are known to have 
obtained employment in the first 10 months of 
1941. 

Although in many defense industries there are 
complaints of shortages of potential trainees and 
continued apprehension regarding the adequacy 
of future supplies, in most States the number of 
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Table 5.—Placements of trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses, by specified characteristic, October 
and January—October 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 11, 1941] 









































Placements 
Characteristic January 
os October 
1941 
Total__. ee eee eee ee ee 11, 596 69, 223 
Age (years): 
nder 21 _ 4, 201 21, 039 
21-24... ... 2, 791 18, 327 
ee F ia 4, 082 26, 355 
45 and over____. fe 521 3, 496 
Unspecified . . - 1 6 
Race: : 
White_____. ; ‘ ‘ 7 11, 454 68, 581 
Negro and other__. tiie 142 637 
Unspecified. ............. aca nal = 5 
Type of course taken: 
Aviation services ee 4, 362 27, 710 
Drafting and blueprinting shied 125 845 
Machine shop. 3, 438 23, 942 
Sheet-metal work 683 4, 000 
Welding .__.- 1, 207 4, 620 
All other-_ ... ; 1, 781 8, 106 
Occupation in which placed: 
om | and managed * 62 783 
—— and sales_. ; an 270 1, 367 
EEE, Le oie 144 7 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishery eee 32 150 
Skilled__.._.__- ieedenaanaad 3, 879 22, 418 
Semiskilled__ ; ER EAIE: 5, 317 32, 925 
Unskilled. _- camellia RTE es 1, 889 9, 842 
SESS Se RES 3 97 





referrals was higher in October than in the pre- 
vious month. Accelerated shipbuilding programs 
and continued demands for aircraft and machine- 
shop workers necessitated increased enrollments 
and expanded facilities in California, Michigan, 
Oregon, Tennessee, and Texas. New trainees are 
being found by intensified recruiting programs. 
Radios, newspapers, interviews, and reinterviews 
are being used to stimulate interest in the training 
program. Auto workers in Michigan and Ohio, 
salesmen in New York, and others who have 
been employed in industries adversely affected 
by the war effort are among the potential trainees. 

Many areas with no immediate local need for 
all their trainees are nevertheless maintaining 
their training programs in order to meet demands 
in other areas. The public employment offices 
of Iowa, northern Wisconsin, and the Rocky 
Mountain States have placed trainees in the West 
Coast aircraft industry. A Maryland aircraft 
manufacturer uses almost all the trainees from 
West Virginia and has placed clearance orders for 
persons trained in aviation-service courses in 
New York and New England. Many employers 
are using the Employment Service to obtain 
trainees from outside areas, but in some localities 
where there is an excess of trainees, workers leave 
their homes and migrate to defense-production 
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centers where they seek and find jobs on their 
own. initiative. 

In areas where labor needs are most urgent, 
employers are hiring untrained workers. In these 
localities there has been a noticeable shift from 
pre-employment refresher to supplementary train. 
ing. This trend may be expected to continue as 
the demand for skilled workers exceeds the avail- 
able supply. 

There are as yet relatively few women and non- 
white workers being trained for the defense in- 
dustries. Employers’ preference for trained men 
and skepticism as to the ability of women in the 
machine-shop, aircraft, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries have limited the training program for women, 
Nevertheless, necessity has caused aircraft manu- 
facturers in California and Maryland to hire wom- 
en trainees. Women are now enrolled in courses 
giving training in light sheet-metal work, aircraft 
riveting, aircraft inspection, aircraft-fabric work, 
and drill-press operation. Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts report that they have women in ma- 
chine-shop courses and that placements have been 
made. Only a relatively small number of Negroes 
have as yet been referred to pre-employment re- 
fresher courses, but the number of referrals of 
these workers has been increasing. In October a 
record high of 1,300 were accepted for training, 
although few placements have been made. 

Placement of trainees.—Trainee placements by 
public employment offices increased in most 
States during October. As in recent months, 
more than one-half the total placements were 
made in California, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington. 

The effectiveness of the training program is in 
part reflected in the fact that 86 percent of the 
trainees placed received jobs utilizing their training 
and that 80 percent of the total obtained skilled 
or semiskilled jobs. In the skilled categories, 
which accounted for 34 percent of the total place- 
ments, most workers got jobs as welders, ma- 
chine-shop workers, tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and 
sheet-metal workers. The semiskilled occupations 
accounted for 46 percent of all placements, and 
four-fifths of these were in occupations needed in 
the building of aircraft. Only 16 percent of the 
trainees were placed in unskilled occupations. 
The remaining placements were made in the pro- 
fessional, clerical, sales, and agricultural occu- 
pations. 
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The demand for aircraft workers, especially in 
California, New York, and Washington, was re- 
flected in increased placements of persons who had 
taken aviation-service courses. Of the total of 
11,600 trainees placed, 4,400 or 38 percent had 
received training in these courses. Placements of 
persons who had been trained in welding and ship- 
building also made significant gains over September. 
As in the 3 preceding months, workers who had 
taken machine-shop courses accounted for 30 per- 
cent of all placements. 

Young people continue to account for the 
majority of the trainee placements. Of all train- 
ees placed, 36 percent were under 21 years of 
age and 24 percent were aged 21-24. Workers 
in the age group 25-44 accounted for 35 percent, 
and those aged 45 years and over for only 4.5 
percent of the total. 

The detailed data on persons placed by the 
public employment offices are not necessarily 
typical of all placements from pre-employment 
refresher courses. The cooperating agencies re- 
port many significant differences as to age, type 
of course, and occupation of trainees who obtained 
jobs. Workers who found jobs without the assist- 
ance of the public employment service are ap- 
parently an older group, and a higher percentage 
of these workers found employment in skilled 
occupations. Seventy-five percent were hired in 
jobs utilizing their vocational training, whereas 
public employment offices placed 86 percent in 
such jobs. Trainees from machine-shop and weld- 
ing courses account for the highest relative num- 
ber of placements reported by cooperating 
agencies. These agencies also reported relatively 
greater placements of nonwhite workers and 
veterans than did the employment service. 

Applicants acce pted as trainees. Thirty-two 
States shared in the gain in referrals by public 
employment offices during October. Large in- 
creases occurred in California, Michigan, Oregon, 
Texas, and the Southeastern States. Twenty- 
two percent of all applicants who were accepted 
as trainees were in California, where 8,200 re- 
ferrals—1,900 more than in September—were 
made. The increase was, in large part, due to the 
expanded facilities for training workers in ship- 
building occupations, primarily in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. The number of persons referred 
to ship and boat building classes in this State 
was almost equal to the number sent into aviation- 
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service courses. Gains in referrals to courses in 
welding, ship and boat building, or riveting repre- 
sent a large part of the increase in the States of 
Oregon, Texas, Florida, and Mississippi. Michi- 
gan is expanding its entire training program and 
is finding many potential trainees among auto 
workers who have been laid off. Kansas and 
New York, on the other hand, have shown con- 
tinued decreases in the last few months in referrals 
to training classes. A backlog of graduate train- 
ees in New York City and a shortage of suitable 
trainees in a number of up-State areas are ap- 
parently responsible for the decrease of enroll- 
ments in this State. In some localities in Kansas 
a tapering off of hiring in aircraft plants and, in 
others, an inability to recruit sufficient numbers of 
new trainees are retarding the full utilization of 
training facilities. 

The age distribution of persons referred to train- 
ing courses changed in October. The percent of 
applicants under 21 dropped to the level which 
prevailed before the summer-school training pro- 
gram began. The proportion of applicants aged 
25-44, however, rose to a new high for the year 
(table 6). This change in trend may be due in 
part to the acceptance as trainees of large numbers 
of older applicants who have worked in industries 
in which production has been curtailed. 

The 1,300 referrals of nonwhite trainees is a gain 
of 300 over September. October is the second 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution by age of applicants 
accepted as trainees in pre-employment refresher 
courses, by month, January-October 1941 





j | | 
Age group | Jan.| Feb.|Mar.| Apr.|May|June| July| Aug. Sept.| Oct. 








| | 
Under 21 | 24.3) 26.3) 27.0) 28.5) 28.6) 36.9) 35.3] 30.4) 32.3) 27.1 
21-24 .-..---| 26.4] 26.5) 27.3) 23.9) 25.0) 21.2) 21.8) 23.6) 22.9) 21.9 
25-44 ; | 43.4) 41.8) 39.0) 41. 5/ 38.6) 35.3) 36.8) 383) 39.2) 44.6 
45and over.......| 5.9} 5.2) 5.8) 6.1) 7.8} 66) 61) 65) 653) 62 
Unspecified - . . - - 0; -2@);0;/0;)@ | © | La : oe. 








1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


successive month in which referrals of nonwhite 
persons have increased. The 800 veteran refer- 
rals were 2.2 percent of all referrals and were 
slightly above the total for September. 


Insurance Activities 


In November the average number of continued 
claims received during weeks ended within the 
month registered the first rise since mid-1941. 
The increase reflected seasonal lay-offs as well as 
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Chart 3.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January 1940- 
November 1941 
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industrial dislocations resulting from defense ac- 
tivities. The average weekly amount of benefit 
disbursements during weeks ended in November 
also rose to a figure 11 percent higher than that 
for October. The total amount of benefits paid 
during the calendar month, however, extended its 
decline to a new low of $21.1 million. The decline 
from October in total payments was apparently 
due to the fact that, because of the fewer number 
of working days in November, fewer claims were 
handled during the calendar month. The average 
weekly benefit figure, however, includes data for 
the week ended November 1; consequently, this 
average showed an increase in spite of the fact that 
the total amount for the calendar month declined 
1.7 percent from October. 

The 2.6 million claims filed and the weekly aver- 
age of 470,000 workers receiving checks this month 
were more than 25 percent below the November 
1940 levels. For the first 11 months of 1941, 
benefit payments aggregated $317.9 million, 35 
percent less than in the corresponding period of 
1940. 

Weeks compensated.—Although the number of 
compensated weeks of total unemployment 
dropped 3.2 percent from the previous month to 
1.7 million, the number of compensated weeks of 
partial unemployment rose from 134,000 to 150,- 
000 (table 7). For the 44 jurisdictions reporting 
comparable data, this total represented an in- 
crease of 8 percent over the previous month, 
indicating that some industries are resorting to a 
shortened work week, rather than lay-offs under 
the stress of conversion from normal to defense 
production. 

The number of compensated weeks of partial 
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and part-total unemployment combined rose 59 
percent in Connecticut and Tennessee and 5] 
percent in Oregon. In Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, increases of 70 and 95 percent, respectively, 
resulted from seasonal slackening of operations in 
the women’s shoe industry. In nine jurisdictions 
the number of compensated weeks of partial and 
part-total unemployment represented 20 percent 
or more of all weeks compensated; in three of 
these—Maine, New Hampshire, and West Vir- 
ginia—the proportions were about one-third of 
all weeks compensated. 

Benefit payments—Although aggregate benefit 
payments declined in November, 30 jurisdictions 
had increases ranging from less than 1 percent in 
California, Colorado, and Illinois to 50 percent 
in Oregon and Wyoming (table 7). Nine of these 
30 States were major war-industry States— 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Washington. 
However, except for rises of 29 percent in Wash- 
ington, 16 percent in Ohio, 13 percent in Indiana, 
and 11 percent in Missouri, increases in war- 
industry States were relatively small. 

Normal seasonal unemployment in construction 
and lay-offs in plants manufacturing automobiles, 
aluminum ware, and other civilian products 
affected by priorities are responsible for a 36- 
percent increase in benefit payments in Wisconsin, 
while seasonal declines in construction and logging 
activity were probably the major factors con- 
tributing to the rise in Washington. The increase 


Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensa- 
ble continued claims received, for weeks ended in 
January 1940-November 1941 
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59 in benefit disbursements in Oregon was mainly pletion of construction at Fort Warren and 

































































51 attributable to seasonal reductions in logging and __ seasonal lay-offs in highway work. 
np- construction and to priorities dislocations in Other significant increases were those of 45 
ly, manufacturing and trade; in Wyoming, to com- _ percent in New Hampshire, 40 percent in Maine, 
in 
ns Table 7.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, November 1941 
nd [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 23, 1941] 
nt 
of | Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid ! 
‘ir. | j 
x Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
of Social Security | | | Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Board region and age age age 
State Number | change — - Number | change Partial Amount‘ | change Partial 
from from Total and part-| Partial from Total and part-| Partial 
fit | October October totalcom-| only? October totalcom-| only? 
bined 4 bined 2 
ns — es 
. | | 
im Total_.........|2, 596,556 | +1.9 [2,061,012 |1, 937, 768 —2.7 |1, 723, 733 214,035 | 149, 564 ($21, 066, 351 —1.7 |$19, 503, 194/$1, 550, 560/$1, 029, 025 
nt Region I: 
Connecticut___.. 28,427 | +6.0 23, 765 20, 910 +6.9 16, 346 4, 564 4, 485 214, 033 +2.6 183, 648 30, 348 29, 735 
se Maine..... se 21,181 | +348 17, 819 17, 084 +40.0 11, 222 5, 862 5, 339 123, 215 +40. 3 85, 433 37, 782 34, 546 
Massachusetts 142,259 | +6.4 112, 159 114, 138 —3.3 99, 264 14, 874 14, 243 1, 121, 624 —65.1 | 1,039, 605 81, 195 77,010 
—_— New Hampshire 19, 552 +46.0 13, 266 12, 733 +43.8 8,719 4.014 3, 963 96, 664 +45. 4 73, 662 23, 002 
. Rhode Island 25, 059 —8.0 21, 939 21, 939 —10.3 19, 951 1, 988 (5 234, 608 —9.6 224, 030 10, 578 ® 
ri, ‘ a Sad 2, 570 +9.5 1, 959 1, 842 +8.1 1,719 123 89 15, 223 +10.8 14, 637 573 398 
Region II: 
Mm, New York... ... | 438,780 | +6.2| 331,938 | 324,635; +1.9| 324,635| (2) (?) 3,849, 562 | +3.5 | 3,849,562] (2) (3) 
Region III: 
h- Delaware. 4,122 | —11.0 3, 734 3,604 | —11.6 2, 896 798 709 33,100 | —12.2 28, 252 4, 838 4, 285 
New Jersey 161, 529 +4.7 135, 901 121, 907 +4.3 96, 530 24, 477 24, 161 1, 367, 763 +4.3 | 1,191,342 176, 036 173, 134 
1a, } Pennsylvania...| 160,166 | —15.2 100, 784 91, 161 —26.8 91, 161 (?) () 963, 810 —28.5 963, 810 () () 
Region IV: 
ir- ist. of Col 12, 809 | —1.3 10, 731 10, 129 —4.0 9, 709 420 81 120, 976 —4.5 115, 982 4, 680 844 
Maryland 28, 919 —13.5 27, 142 26, 106 —12.8 20, 731 5, 375 5, 302 289, 742 —14.7 249, 751 39, 473 38, 890 
North Carolina.| 51,941 —4.5 44, 043 43, 167 —5.8 40, 281 2, 886 2, 442 291, 221 —8.1 279. 969 10, 954 8, 645 
Virginia 23, 508 | —2.5 19, 733 18, 815 +6. 4 17, 823 992 589 156, 998 —1.4 150, 871 6, 066 3, 567 
on , West Virginia...) 17,915 | —11.4 15, 801 16, 784 —11.9 11,024 5, 760 5, 651 162, 413 —5.0 114, 759 47, 654 46, 946 
Region V: 
PS, Kentucky 5, 313 +24.5 12, 466 24, 932 +19. 6 21, 060 3, 872 2, 200 178, 328 +18. 1 160, 253 17, 440 10, 380 
Michigan 100, 283 —10.9 81, 747 85,892 | —16.7 82, 583 3, 309 2, 209 1, 063, 640 —16.3 | 1,038, 363 25, 277 14, 731 
‘ts Ohio - | 114.607 | +144] 87,430 | 70,080| +7.4 63,087 6,993 | 4,731 714, 564 | +16.5| 672,963 | 39,384 25, 030 
Region VI: 
6- Illinois. . 163, 445 +3.9 148, 090 143, 627 —.6 108, 543 35, 084 24, 264 1, 688, 464 +.1 | 1,422,589 | 262,605 169, 381 
Indiana 50.641 | +2.7 %, 113 50,051 +10. 2 43, 900 6, 151 3, 550 583, 542 +13. 2 542, 271 41,171 20, 554 
n, 2 i 34, 849 +34.9 24, 522 22, 671 +35. 5 19, 310 3, 361 2, 083 238, 985 +35. 7 212, 204 26, 781 15, 450 
egion VII: 
ng Alabama 38, 802 —1.9 27, 973 26,818 | —6.9 25, 278 1, 540 26 201, 147 —3.9 191, 742 9, 302 1, 396 
Florida... 45,774 —32.1 40, 225 41, 665 —32. 5 36, 746 4,919 857 403, 384 —30.8 370, 235 33, 149 5, 346 
n- Georgia 47, 220 —.5| 30,552 31, 457 —3.5 30, 177 1, 280 666 252, 150 —.4 243, 490 8, 660 5, 355 
Mississippi | 20,193) +19.4 | 15, 665 14, 510 +9. 2 13, 923 587 215 122, 655 +9.1 118, 827 3, 815 1, 327 
se South Carolina..| 28, 790 —.2| 23,879 19, 440 —6.7 18, 148 1, 292 537 145, 150 —5.6 138, 649 6, 419 2, 439 
. Tennessee. - 61, 937 +.6 56, 418 42, 802 —1.4 40,172 2, 630 1, 666 368, 612 —1.2 352, 626 15, 986 9, 263 
egion VIII: 
a- lowa : 14, 663 —1.7 | 9, 841 9, 084 —7.7 8, 047 1, 037 77, 931 —8.2 72, 586 5, 320 1, 146 
Minnesota......| 35,022 +9. 1 28, 588 26, 942 8.0 23, 555 3, 387 2, 153 299, 958 +10.7 272, 272 27, 686 17, 608 
in | Nebraska &, 064 +7.4 6, 601 6,171 +.8 5, 578 593 56, 194 +3.3 51, 847 4, 347 2, 163 
| North Dakota 2, 202 +30.5 1, 758 1,538 | +28.3 1,318 220 101 14, 216 +34.7 12, 597 1,619 704 
| R a Dakota 2, 278 +22.9 1, 605 1, 537 +6.4 1, 463 74 (5 12, 686 +8.8 12, 244 442 (5 
egion IX: 
Arkansas........| 14,367 | —13.3 11, 546 11, 546 —18.3 10, 997 549 253 80, 972 —19.1 77,917 3, 055 1,318 
> | Kansas... ..... | 20,434/ +88] 16,234 16, 042 +9.2 14, 319 1,723 646 159, 632 +8.8 147, 324 12, 308 4, 104 
Missouri........| 73,281 +8.4 | 53,201 48, 486 +4.0 39, 131 9, 355 8, 722 459, 306 +11.3 410, 309 48, 831 
R ~~ iii | 22,024 | +41 18, 631 16, 704 +4.1 14, 926 1,77 140 183, 733 +6.9 170, 178 13, 555 
‘ egion X: | 
i Louisiana.......| 75,851 —10.5 58, 833 52, 383 —13.8 48, 740 3, 643 1, 595 524, 124 —13.4 495, 030 28, 530 11, 809 
New Mexico....| 4,040 | +22 4, 391 3,793 | —3.7 3, 535 258 80 ,400 | —1.5 33, 424 1, 976 590 
Reet comand 70, 569 | —.8 59, 328 34, 950 —18.8 30, 959 3, 991 293 276,902 | —17.2 255, 304 21, 570 1,052 
" on XI 
Arizona. ..... 7,024 +1.1 6, 119 6, 103 +3. 5 5, 805 298 4 70, 152 +5.4 67, 473 2, 679 
} Colorado ee 11, 310 —18 8, 907 8,175 +1.2 7, 490 685 293 , 587 +.8 75, 252 5, 317 2, 161 
Idaho... ... 5, 448 +56. 0 3, 854 3, 199 +7.2 3, 001 198 ll . 068 +32.0 34, 293 1, 755 
i Montana..._._. 10,876 | +25.1 7, 846 6,710 | +11.0 6, 710 () (®) 71,950 | +13.0 71, 950 (2) (2) 
| sR 12,017 | +3.6 10, 979 10, 941 +.8 10, 132 172 138, 593 +1.0 130, 819 7,774 1, 163 
need Sine ee 2, 562 | +44.0 1, 682 1, 648 +51.6 1, 458 190 43 21, 623 +50. 3 , 1,725 24 
i ion XII: 
| ? California... .... 280,201 | +65.4 234, 794 219, 551 +1.4 183, 170 36, 381 21,007 | 3,042,826 +.4 | 2,691, 435 348, 553 191, 751 
| Nevada. ......-. | 3, 750 +19.8 3, 215 2, 453 +6. 6 2, 270 1 31, 888 +7.6 ‘ 1, 742 565 
| : Oregon... _- a 14, 931 +40.9 11, 049 9, 817 +48. 4 7, 976 1, 841 998 121,666 | +49.9 106, 095 15, 423 7, 782 
| Se ‘ 31,072 +39. 6 19, 740 19, 617 +30. 5 16, 304 3, 313 1, 800 +29. 4 213, 018 31, 585 18, 076 
tories: 
i, 436 +17.5 958 851 +15.5 821 30 0 12,347 | +20.3 12, 024 323 0 
} RENEE 1,644 | —53.2 1, 518 1, 438 —45.2 1, 090 348 333 11, 421 —30.7 10, 234 1, 187 1,049 
| ! Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number 3 Not adjusted for returned and voided benefit checks. 
' and number of compensable claims. ‘4 Includes supplemental aa, not classified by type of unemployment. 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by § Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
j State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. ployment. 
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35 percent in North Dakota, and 32 percent in 
Idaho. Slackening operations in the women’s 
shoe industry largely accounted for the increases 
in Maine and New Hampshire. Seasonal reduc- 
tions in the novelty industry in New Hampshire 
were a contributing factor. 

Benefit disbursements were higher than in 
November 1940 in 10 States—Florida, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Utah, aud Wisconsin. 
The increase in New Jersey was 54 percent, while 
in 5 of the other States disbursements were 20-23 
percent higher than in November of the previous 
year. 

Claims received ——With a substantial increase 
in receipts of continued claims for all types of 
unemployment during the last week of November, 
the weekly average for the month rose 13 percent 
from October to 631,000 (table 8). The increase 
of 72,700 in claims received in the last week was 
due largely to the carry-over of operations inter- 
rupted by the November 20 Thanksgiving holiday 
in 34 States. 

Although the total number of continued claims 
was 1.9 percent above the total for October 
(table 7), it was smaller than in any other month 
since January 1938. Waiting-period claims in- 
creased 3.3 percent from October, but claims for 
compensable weeks of unemployment rose only 
1.6 percent. Among the 15 States with the 
largest defense-industry contracts, 10 reported 
increases in claim receipts, ranging from 2.7 per- 
cent in Indiana to 40 percent in Washington. 
The remaining defense-industry States and 14 
others reported declines in claim receipts. 

Average number of claimants.—The steady de- 
cline in the average weekly number of benefit 
recipients was reversed this month. The number 
of claimants receiving benefits, although 9.4 per- 
cent greater in November than in October (table 
9), was still the smallest for any month since 1939 
except October 1941. All but nine States partic- 
ipated in the increase. Benefit recipients were at 
least half again as numerous as in October in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Status of funds.—Collections deposited in State 
clearing accounts in 1941 through November 
totaled $995.9 million, $154.5 million more than 
deposits for the first 11 months of 1940. With 
the deposit of $119.6 million in November, col- 
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lections received in the first 2 months of the fourth 
quarter of 1941, based on pay rolls for the third 
Table 8.—Continued claims received for all types of 


unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in Novem. 
ber 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 20, 1941; amounts in 
































thousands} 
Weekly average | Number for week ended— 
Social Security a 
Board region and | _ — | 
State — change | Nov. 1 Nov.8 7 Nov ; Nov. 
from | . <= | 2 
October? | 
Type of unemploy- | 
ment: 
All types. ....| 630.6 | +13.4 | 583.7 | 616.4 | 627.5 | 626.6 | 609.3 
Total only 559. 7 +13.0 | 519.8 | 546.8 | 556.9 | 554.7 | 619.9 
Partial and | 
part-total*_| 70.9 +17.0 63.9 | 69.6) 70.6 71.9] 70.4 
All types | | 
Region I: 
Connecticut . . 7.0 +22.7 6.4 6.8 7.0 6.9 7.8 
Maine ; 5.0 +48.9 4.3 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.6 
Massachusetts 35.2 | +14.4 33.4] 34.4) 38.0 35.8 | 34.5 
New Hampshire..| 4.5 | +55.5 3.5) 44 4. 5.1) 5.0 
Rhode Island. 6.2 | +6. 1 5.8 6.3 6.8 4.3 7.7 
Vermont 6 | +24.8 6 | 6 6 7 7 
Region II: 
New York! 107.0 | +20.5 06.4 | 103.0 | 107.7 | 110.4 | 117.7 
Region III: } 
Delaware 1.0; +24 1.0 | 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 
New Jersey |} 39.3 +18.4 36.8 | 37.3 39.0 40. € 42.9 
Pennsylvania * 39.7 —5.1 40.9 38.3 38. 6 41.3 39.3 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Col... | 31] +487] 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 
Maryland. | 7.3 3 7.7 7.4 6.8 7.1 7.3 
North Carolina. . 12.5 | +3.9 | 11.9 12.0 11.7 12.3 14.7 
Virginia. _ - eS +4.6 5.3) 43 6.5 5.4 6.6 
West Virginia | 44 +10) 47] 42 4.4 4.5 44 
Region V: | 
Kentucky . 26 +23. 1 2.8 3.1 3.9 2.8 4.5 
Michigan 25.0} —3.6 25.1 | 24.4] 24.4] 226] 26 
Ohio... | 26.9 | 22.5 22.7) 25.9) 2.3) 265.1 4.3 
Region VI: 
Illinois. __. | 39.6 +14.0 36.1 38.6 39. f 8.6) 45.3 
Indiana 14.8 +28. 0 15.0 13.8 13.7 11.9 19.3 
Wisconsin | &3 +52. 5 6.9 7.5 8.1 8.9 10.0 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama.. . . Qs +7.7 | 8.5 8.9 9.0 9.8 10.0 
Florida | 27 —24.6|) 13.4 11.6] 121 10.3 | 11.0 
Georgia 11.5 +123; 11.0 10.7 11.9 11.7 12.1 
Mississippi 4.7 +26.9 3.8 4.2 4.7 0 5.8 
South Carolina 7.0}; +90.5 6.8 6.6 6.3 7.2 7.8 
Tennessee 15.2) +21.1 | 15.9 5.8 14.9 14.8 14.8 
Region VIII: } 
Iowa 3.5 +5.6 3.3 5 3.¢ ; 3.7 
Minnesota 8.5 +24. 4 7.5 8.0 8.3 7.8 11.0 
Nebraska , 2.2 +20.0 | 2.0 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.2 
North Dakota 6 | +47.0 | 5 ‘ f a 
South Dakota. . : +27.9 | 4 5 fi oF 
Region IX: 
Arkansas -__...._. 3.5 —8.6 3.3 3.5 3.4 3.9 3.5 
Kansas 4.9 +23.4 4.6 4.9 5.0 2 4.8 
Missouri..........| 17.5| +19.6| 143] 185] 17.7| 17.6] 194 
Oklahoma. _ _... 5.3 +16. 5 | 4.8 5.6 5.3 4 5.5 
Region X: | } 
Louisiana . es —3.2 14.9! 20.8 18. 1 f 20.5 
New Mexico | L2] +118] Li} 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 
Texas | 16.9 +7.3 15.9] 16.7] 17.2] 17.4] 17.5 
Region XI: | 
Arizona 1 27] +105 1.6] 1.7 1.6 1.7 1.7 
Colorado... | 27/ +59] 24] 27/ 28] 26] 29 
Idaho : 1.2 +fi2. 6 8!/ 1.0 1.2 1.4) 418 
Montana ?__. 22) +244 | .6/ 23] 24] 28] 29 
Utah. _- ‘ 2.9 +18. 6 | 2.8 2.9 0 0 3.1 
Wyoming... 6] +53.8 | 4] 6 6 6 8 
ion XII: | | 
alifornia ; 68.3; +19.4) 624/ 68.6)| 65.8) 67.0} 78.0 
Nevada .9 | +23. 7 | a 9 8 y 4 
Oregon. _- 3.5] +61.3| 29 3.1 3.4 3.8) 43 
Washington. _-. 7.2) +653.9 | 5.6 7.0 6.6 3.7 9.3 
Territories: 
Alaska , 4 +65. 3 | 4 4 _ 4 5 
ae 5} —43.9 | “7 5 4 | 3 4 








' Includes claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. 

? Based on unrounded data. 

3’ Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania do not provide benefits for 
partial and part-total unemployment. 
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quarter, totaled $267.9 million—$7.1 million more 
than the amount received in the entire preceding 


Table 9.—Average weekly number of claimants receiving 
benefits, mumber receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by State, 
November 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 19, 1941] 





Claimants receiv- | Claimants receiv-| Claimants ex- 
ing benefits ! ing first pay- { hausting bene- 


ments fit rights 
Social Security peice: ‘emo eee ad 
Beare region and Percent- Percent- | Per- 

: A verage age 7 age | w centage 
weekly | change — | change | Nam- change 
number from er | from | m from 

October | October October 
Total 470, 412 +9. 4 |2195, 852 1+5.4 | 785,003 |? —13.8 
Region I | 
Connecticut 4, 990 +18.8 2,873 | +1.6 760 —10.3 
Maine 3, 907 +56. 2 2,203 | +32.4)| 3339 —21.5 
Massachusetts 27, 862 +13.0 | 11,388 | +13.4 3,911 | —27.2 
New Hampshire 3, 067 +71.8 1,580 | +43.0 | 329); =-9.8 
Rhode Island 5, 420 +4.2 2, 708 +3.5| 1,531| —18.6 
Vermont. ... 435 +20. 2 195 2.1 | 63 | —14.9 
Region II: | 
New York. 78, 842 +14. 6 29, 306 +8.8 | 317,999 —11.0 
Region III: 
Delaware i 921 +3.0 439 —17.8 | 144 —23.0 
New Jersey 28,936 | +16.1| 14,317] +.7] 5,583| —56 
Pennsylvania 23, 820 10.4 12,202; -20); 6,412} —22.1 
Region lV | 
Dist. of Col = 2,429 +5. 2 895 +20.8 | 330 +9.3 
Maryland 6, 256 3.7 2,165; —8&8 1, 476 —22.1 
North Carolina 10, 355 +5.3 3,905 | —10.3) 41,742 +151 
Virginia 4, 510 ‘ 1,781} -—129 900 —9.9 
West Virginia 4, 099 1.0 1,492 | —44.0 3518 —15.4 
Region V: 
Kentucky 5, 2 +17.9 2, 906 +82. 6 3 889 —2.1 
Michigan 20, 614 8.9 8,566 | —27.3 2, O65 —1.6 
Ohio - 17, 815 +37. 2 8,121 | +19.6 21, 82 —26.7 
Region VI | | 
Illinois 34, 580 +11.7 16, 795 +15.4) 5,490 —15.5 
Indiana 12, 316 +38. 8 (?) | (2) a 
Wisconsin 5, 353 +57. 1 (’) (?) 
Region VII 
Alabama. . 6, 525 +1.8 2, 424 +22. 9 | 989 —3.7 
Florida 10, 345 28. 3 3, 395 —24.9 3, 113 —44.5 
Georgia 7, 527 +3. 1 3, 200 +7.8 | 321,338 —.6 
Mississippi 3, 397 +15. 4 1, 687 +35. 6 | 3647 | —.2 
South Carolina 4, S08 +9. 6 2, 217 +11.1} 3935 +06. 0 
Tennessee 10, 197 +5.7 4,811 +22.9 | 21,007 | +101 
Region VIII 
lowa 2, 275 +5. 7 1,016 | —15.0 490 | —30.4 
Minnesota 6, 525 +22. 2 2, 724 +17.0 1, 243 —8.8 
Nebraska 1, 528 +17.0 685 +3.9 263 +5.2 
North Dakota +-32.0 153 +37.8 i | +17.4 
South Dakota 368 +12.2 1US +40. 4 390 —13.5 
Region IX 
Arkansas 2, 858 13.7 1, 542 +22. 3 871 —29. 5 
Kansas 3, 871 +25. 8 2, 191 +14.4 629 —13.4 
Missouri 11, 664 +16. 0 4,843 ~~ 20. 6 2, 066 —10.4 
Oklahoma 3, 981 +10. 2 2, 137 +11.6 697 —6.4 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 12, 615 8.4 5, 307 —14.5 3, 023 —42.2 
New Mexico 130 +8. € 418 +20. 1 138 —29.2 
Texas 8, 632 11.2 4, 207 —13.6 2, 518 —18.0 
Region XI | 
Arizona 1, 446 +10. 7 751 +.3 464 +60. 0 
Colorado 1, 902 +13.2 767 +88 393 —21.2 
Idaho 762 +34.9 4044) +53.0 163 —.6 
Montana 1, 342 +9. 6 744 +31.7 | 3 361 +42.1 
Utah 2, 41 +13.9 688 +15.8 0 0 
Wyoming 78 +60. 8 291 +98. 0 98 | +36.1 
Region XII | | 
California 53, 497 +13.6 | 20,495 +29.9 7,828! +62 
Nevada 72 +10.0 237 +33.9 91; —21.6 
Oregon 2, 154 +52. 1 1, 286 +60.0 | 748 +6, 2 
Washington 4, 523 +43.7 2, 520 +34.4 673 +14.1 
Territories j 
Alaska 203 +42. 0 154 +77.0 48 | +166.7 
Hawaii 386 1.1 163 — 67.6 34 —82.8 





! Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month 

+ Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin, for which data are not comparable. 

‘ Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
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Chart 5.—Average weekly number of claimants draw- 
ing benefits, by month, January 1939-November 
19411 
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! Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939 


quarter. At the end of November 1941, funds 
available for unemployment benefits totaled $2.5 
billion. 

For the 45 States reporting comparable data, 
only three—Minnesota, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota—had lower collections in the first 11 
months of 1941 than in January—November 1940. 
In Minnesota, where collections decreased 9.1 
percent, reductions in tax rates were granted 
to employers early this year. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota collections were approximately 
25 percent lower. The average contribution rates 
in these two States under experience rating, which 
has been effective since January 1940, were lower 
in 1941 than in 1940. 


Size of Benefit Payment for Total Unemploy- 
ment, Third Quarter, 1941 


In the third quarter of 1941, benefit checks for 
total unemployment showed that an increasing 
proportion was paid in amounts of $15 or more. 
This group accounted for more than 31 percent 
of the total in July-September (table 12), a new 
all-time high. Higher base-period earnings re- 
sulting from increased industrial activity and lib- 
eralization of the benefit formula in some States 
caused the increase. Regular seasonal lay-offs in 
the relatively high-wage automobile industry con- 
tributed to the increase in the number of payments 
in the highest bracket. 

The proportion of checks paid in amounts of 
less than $5 fell to a new low during July—Sep- 
tember. Only 2.4 percent of all benefits were paid 
in these amounts. The raising of minimum bene- 
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fit amounts in several States as well as higher 
base-period earnings contributed to the decline in 
the proportion of small checks paid. 

There were no significant changes in the pro- 
portion of checks written for amounts ranging 
from $5.00 to $14.99. Table 11 shows the dis- 
tribution of weeks of total unemployment com- 
pensated, by $5 intervals, for each quarter in 
1940-41. 

Outstanding increases in the proportion of 
checks issued for $10 or more were reported by 
Hawaii, Michigan, Oregon, and Wisconsin. Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, and Utah 
also showed appreciable increases. Lay-offs of 
workers engaged in relatively high-wage military 
construction work have undoubtedly had some 
effect in raising the size of payments in Hawaii. 


Table 11.—Percent of all weeks of total unemployment 
compensated in specified amounts, by quarter, 
January 1940-September 1941 


























Percent of all weeks of total un. 
employment compensated in 
amounts of— 

Year and quarter ae aan 

Less | ¢5.00- | $10.00- | $15.00 

than | "9.99 | 14.99 | 8 

$5.00 . : more 

1940 
January-March... ............-- 4.9 37.6 29.1 Rea 
i ca cniccmminiccnanene 4.9 40.0 29.8 25.3 
EEE ETN 4.8 39. 8 28. 1 27.3 
October-December.................-...- 4.0 37.9 30.0 21 
1941 
eee 3.6 36.0 30. 6 20.8 
nies iaicinelvia et ésninininsiincm teats 3.0 36. 9 31.3 2.8 
July-September... ...........-.- 2.4 36. 9 29. 5 31.2 





In Michigan, thousands of automobile workers are 
ordinarily laid off in July to allow for retooling, 





Table 10.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-November 1941, and funds available for 
benefits as of November 30, 1941, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Dec. 22, 1941; amounts in thousands] 



































Collections deposited ! Collections deposited! | 
January-November 1941 Transfers to Sante January-November 191 | 
—_—_—_—_—_—————— —-—/| railroad un- 
Social Security Board Percentage | “™Ployment — ;|| Social Security Board nial 
region and State insurance region and State oe} 
change from account, as of as of Nov. change from 
Amount January- Nov. 30, 1941 30, 1941 Amount | Jan 7 
November a November 
1940 M0 | 
Total____. $995, 880 3419.4 $105,901 | $2, 526,370 || Region VII—Continued. | | 
Region I: —_ Carolina.._. | 6, 244 +36.0 | 
° ennessee.._... — 0, 856 +28. 7 
lonnecticut_._____- 23, 169 +21.8 792 ami). mon all 
(ke 4, 989 +23.6 255 cae | “ee Vee 
Massachusetts... __- 45, 819 +20.0 2, 313 100,900 |] Speeennn------ Bm “= 
New Hampshire. _..- 3, 021 +15. 1 238 8, 190 | pda 2' 037 247 
Rhode Island... ..__. 13, 248 +35. 2 152 a,00)) oe :--- oo | 
Vermont L 77 () 307 4. 574 North Dakota 770 (*) | 
<<. °° i = || South Dakota iil 784 —26.9 | 
ew York.......... 145, 002 +15.0 6,858} 291,676 || Region IX: 
Region III | Arkansas_. | 3, 852 +17.1 | 
Delaware 2, 775 +16. 5 461 9,401 || Kansas... . 4, 690 +1.3 | 
New Jersey 61, 453 +26.9 4, 269 181,636 || Missouri --- 23, 205 +18.5 
Pennsylvania.._____- 96, 242 +16.3 6, 699 209, 081 || Oklahoma... --| 6, 657 +8.1 
Region IV: || Region X: | 
Zuee. 6 O88.........- 6, 421 (*) 790 24,586 || Louisiana. -..__. 9, 907 (*) 
ee ; 16, 589 +32.3 1, 195 33, 714 New Mexico. _-. 1, 581 +13. 5 
North Carolina______. 11,979 (*) 1, 103 33, 770 Texas. ___. 15, 539 (*) 
AT 9, 940 +.3 2, 454 26,905 || Region XI: 
West Virginia. 9,912 +4.7 1, 002 26, 511 Arizona | 2, 447 | +18.7 | 
n V: Colorado. . 5, 140 | +11.4 | 
Kentucky__._...... 12, 439 +17.0 2, 752 40, 264 Idaho. ___. 2, 220 +141 
Michigan 67, 335 +33.0 1, 932 125, 306 Montana... 2,941 | +8.7 | 
Ohio... 72, 528 +24.9 8, 535 226,519 || Utah 3, 084 +13.2 | 
Region VI: W yoming. | 1, 301 +12.7 
Illinois 79, 899 +15. 5 13, 841 248,061 || Region XII: 
Indiana... _...... 26, 546 +24. 6 3, 190 66,397 || California__. | 91, 418 | +20.8 | 
Wisconsin... ..... 10, 932 7.7 1, 064 66, 636 Nevada. .. | 1, O85 +16.3 
Region VII: Oregon ; 8, 370 | +26.9 
Alabama........... 11, 003 Re 25, 705 Washington a 13, 870 +29. 0 
A 8, 108 +28.1 1, 509 15, 303 || Territories: | 
NG 10, 582 +24.3 2, 439 31,521 || Alaska.... 925 +60. 0 
Mississippi.........-- 3,480 | +87.3 642 6,045 || Hawaii. 2, 286 +23.3 





Transfers to 


| railroad un- | 


employment 
insurance 


| account, as of 


Nov. 30, 1941 


Funds 
available 
for benefits! 
as of Nov. 
30, 1941 


, 364 


1, 843 
8, 881 





1 Represents contributions from employers, plus such penalties and inter- 
est as are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. Adjusted 


for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 


Cur- 


rent contribution rates are as follows: for employers, 2.7 percent of taxable 
wages in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 percent; for employees, 


1.5 
Cc 


fornia, Kentucky, and New Jersey. 
modified contribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in 


nt of taxable wages in Rhode Isjand, and 1 percent in A 
Experience rating, resulting in 
Wisconsin; 


bama, 


Jan. 1, 1940, in Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in Cali- 
fe Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New = Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia; Apr. 1, 1941, in Ala 
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Vermont 
d 


a, Connecticut, an 


Hawaii; and July 1, 1941, in Oregon. 


All States collect contributions on 4 


quarterly basis, either wholly or in part, except West Virginia and Wisconsin, 
which collect on a monthly basis. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 


maintained in the U. 8. Treasury. 


reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account 
§ Excludes District of Columbia, Louisiana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 


Texas, and Vermont. 


See footnote 4. 


State unemployment trust fund accounts 


* Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate 
to wages paid during different numbers of months. 
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but this year lay-offs were initiated before the | Material shortages, notably of aluminum, resulted 















































nt 
er, introduction of new models, because it was not in the release of many higher-paid workers in 
known how drastic curtailment orders would be. Wisconsin. Maryland, Oregon, and Utah each 
an- Table 12.—Percentage distribution of number of weeks of total unemployment compensated by amount of benefit 
a payment, and proportion at minimum and maximum benefit payable, by State, July-September 1941, 
~» } [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 21, 1941] 
re Percent of weeks compensated ! in Minimum weekly Maximum weekly 
= amounts of— benefit benefit 
Total 
8.4 Social Security Board region and State — of : 915.00 Percent of Percent of 
RSS ' 
x compensates} ee | SSO | SG | ory | Amount | ngs) Amount | “Sompens 
8. 1 $5.00 more sated sated 
ae RD on a caccicbeainamciinnbinaseehaaeaaae 6, 695, 013 2.4 36.9 29.5 5 eee Rea ee ee 
1.2 Region I: 
vs Connecticut | hg See 48.8 32.0 19.2 2 $6.00 3.2 | 2 $20.00 6.9 
Maine 28, 318 1 79.7 15.0 5.2 25.00 27.5 15.00 5.2 
Massachusetts 7 0D EE 45.9 29.7 24.4 6.00 15.5 15.00 24.4 
Te New Hampshire EE Didctivcnaan 64.6 29.9 5.5 6.00 28.0 15. 00 5.5 
Rhode Island -= _ i | = See 37.0 40.3 22.7 6.00 3 16. 00 19.2 
Vermont Cetin mpnsstbanivldel 4, 346 1.1 72.5 17.1 9.3 25.00 8.8 15.00 9.3 
ig; Region II: 
DEL. < cacaccesesaccuceduccasstossbadenedind BR EEE 35.8 34.0 30.2 7.00 18.1 15.00 30.2 
Region III: 
for Delaware... si 2 | i 53. 1 25.2 21.7 5.00 11.7 15.00 21.7 
New Jersey [a “‘“(”— —x 25.0 34.9 40.1 27.00 8.2 18. 00 25.1 
Pennsylvania Slee Pitassencas 48.8 29.7 21.5 7.50 29.2 15.00 21.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 32, 589 -l 27.3 41.1 31.5 26.00 6.5 18.00 19.9 
} Maryland 109, 681 |....-.---- 28.2 36.7 35.1 27.00 10. 6 17.00 27.4 
— North Carolina 140, 280 20.7 67.4 9.7 2.2 23.00 36.6 15. 00 2.2 
Virginia 91, 221 11.9 60.1 19.4 8.6 3.00 4.8 15.00 8.6 
West Virginia 64, 022 (*) 52.1 33.2 14.7 26.00 716.5 15. 00 14.7 
3 Region V: 
le Kentucky . eee 78, 450 17.9 61.7 17.5 2.9 54.00 5.7 515.00 2.9 
its! ; Michigan. GRAGEE. Getcwescena 14.5 18.0 67.5 (8) 6 5. 16.00 63.0 
ov. ; seas 195, 787 6.1 48.3 27.4 18.2 Yt 15.00 18.2 
1 Region VI: 
Illinois . 438, 366 |........ 16.0 36.8 47.2 7.00 4.6 16.00 41.0 
Indiana 98, 552 | .5 24.6 32.6 42.3 3.00 me 216.00 25.4 
ik Wisconsin . GR TRE Beanscsce 25. 4 19.2 55.4 6. 00 7.4 715.00 54.6 
Region VII 
Alabama 98, 710 19.5 60. 2 13.2 7.1 22.00 3.9 15.00 7.1 
467 Florida. -. 197, 772 1.4 50.6 29.6 18.4 25.00 35.3 15. 00 18.4 
975 Georgia | 8, 234 12.4 64.0 12.6 11.0 24.00 312.0 18. 00 4.8 
Mississippi : 45, 603 14.5 55. 6 15.3 14.6 23.00 6.5 15. 00 14.6 
3 South Carolina seal 54, 214 13.5 67.8 10.1 8.6 24.00 10.4 15.00 8.6 
162 Tennessee . 139, 774 1.9 71.2 17.9 9.0 2 5.00 10.5 15.00 9.0 
820 Region VIII: 
355 lowa 36, 788 1.2 54.4 7.9 16.5 St: Sana aS: 15.00 16.5 
435 Minnesota 73, 376 |...- 44.9 31.3 23.8} 27.00 88} 216.00 1.3 
685 Nebraska 15, 652 |.......- 58.7 28.1 13.2 5.00 14.5 15. 00 13.2 
| North Dakota 4,772 an 55.8 29. 1 15.1 5.00 10.5 15.00 15.1 
423 South Dakota. - -- 6, 291 7.5 77.1 10.4 5.0 27.00 53.0 15.00 5.0 
183 Region IX: 
774 Arkansas settivasal 73, 952 26. 5 52.0 | 16.1 5.4 3.00 15.1 15.00 5.4 
364 Kansas - - . 37, 091 (*) 46.2 33.1 20.7 25.00 12.1 15.00 20.7 
i Missouri | 119, 701 5.7 45.2 24.1 25.0 23.00 $2.5 18.00 12.0 
239 Oklahoma 43, 484 2.2 45.5 26. 6 25.7 26.00 37.6 16. 00 10.2 
31 Region X | | 
186 Louisiana 208, 654 6.9 53.4| 15.2 24.5 3.00 3.7] 18.00 18.5 
New Mexico 14, 200 14.2 48.5 | 22.6 14.7 3.00 4.6 15.00 14.7 
860 ; Texas ER SEE foccenescae 68.4 | 17.6 14.0 55.00 20.0 515.00 14.0 
209 Region XI | | 
5a8 Arizona =e 17, 634 (4) 36.6 27.4 36.0 25.00 $4.5 15.00 36.0 
046 Colorado 33, 125 |-- : 43.1 34.5 22.4 5.00 5.0 15. 00 22.4 
833 Idaho 11,317 |.- ; 55.4 34.3 10.3 | 5.00 | 5.1 18.00 2.0 
829 Montana 26, 368 A 43.1 29.1 27.8 | 5.00 7.7 15.00 27.8 
Utah 23, 646 |_- ie 25.3 34.1 40. 6 | 5.00 2.8 2 20.00 18.1 
2n8 W yoming 4, 232 | we 32.3 | 25.8 41.9 | 5.00 2.7} 18.00 29.8 
527 Region XII | | 
398 California 600, 582 |......-.. : ieee 44.7 55.3 10.00 15.7 | 18. 00 37.1 
702 Nevada 7,379 9.2 28.0 62.8 | 5.00 6 | 15.00 62.8 
Oregon re + 39.9 | 60.0 | 210.00 13.6 | 15.00 60.0 
843 ' Washington , 44, 383 .| 20.2 29.0 | 50.8 7.00 6.7 15.00 50.8 
881 Territories | | | 
Alaska 3, 224 wnsennal 3.3 30.9 | 65.8 5.00 | 5} 16.00 61.6 
max | Hawaii mike 2, 191 nal 58.1 15.4 | 26.5 5. 00 $2.5 | 20. 00 8.0 
na | 
sin, s 
| 1 Excludes final payments for less than benefit rate. 5 For each benefit period of 14 consecutive days, Kentucky pays minimum 
and 2 Recent amendments to State law have changed minimum and/or maxi- of $8 and maximum of $30, and Texas pays minimum of $10 and maximum 
unt mum weekly benefit payable. During transition period, payments are made of $30. ’ 
ints under both provisions of law. Figure shown is minimum and/or maximum ¢ State law provides 2 minimums, $6 and $7. Percentage is based on weeks 
as provided in amended law, and percentage shown relates to payments at compensated at $7 minimum, since 97 percent of minimum payments were 
ota, that minimum and/or maximum only. made at that amount. cos , 
?Percentage of payments within the dollar interval including the 7 Under provisions of law, it is possible for some payments to exceed 
late minimum. maximum. 
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Chart 6.—Distribution of weeks compensated for total 
unemployment by amount of benefit check, by 
State, July-September 1941 
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raised the fraction used in calculating weekly bene- 
fit rates during the second quarter. Oregon, in 
addition, raised its minimum weekly benefit 
amount from $7 to $10, effective July 1, 1941; but 
payments under the previous minimum were 
being made to a few claimants whose benefit 
determinations had been made prior to that date. 

The only States which showed marked increases 
over April-June 1941 in the proportion of payments 
at less than $10 were Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
Florida, and Idaho. 
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Despite the fact that, for the country as a whole, 
39 percent of all payments were below $10, in 26 
States more than half the payments were less than 
this amount. States making large proportions of 
low benefit payments were concentrated in the 
Southeast and Gulf, and North Central areas, 
where prevailing wage rates were lower than in 
other parts of the country. Those States in which 
weekly benefit amounts are calculated on the basis 
of total annual earnings fall in the group of States 
making low benefit payments. Kentucky, Maine, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, and West Virginia 
belong in this category. 

Outstanding decreases from July-September 
1940 in the proportion of benefit payments of less 
than $10 were noted in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, and New Jersey. 

Twenty-four States issued payments of less than 
$5, but in only 14 States was the legal minimum 
benefit amount less than $5.’ In 9 States the 
proportion of payments at less than $5 was greater 
in the third quarter than in the second, but in the 
remaining 15 States the proportion declined. 
Declines were sharpest in South Dakota, where 
only 7.5 percent of all payments in July-September 
were below $5, as opposed to 34 percent in the pre- 
ceding quarter. South Dakota recently raised its 
minimum payment from $3 to $7. In North Caro- 
lina the proportion dropped from 42 to 21 percent 
between these 2 quarters, primarily as a result of a 
liberalization of weekly benefit-amount provisions. 
The proportion of payments under $5 was sharply 
below the same period a year ago in the District of 
Columbia, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, and West Virginia, 
largely because of adoption of minimum rates of 
$5 or more. 

As in previous quarters, 
minimum rate accounted for only a small propor- 
tion of all checks issued for total unemployment. 
In many States stringent eligibility requirements 
disqualify most of those who would receive low 
payments under a more lenient requirement. 
Moreover, statutory minimum amounts are so low 
in several States that most payments are made 
above the minimum. Thus, of the 12 States with 
minimums specified at less than $5, only Arkansas, 


payments at the 


2 Ten States have raised their legal minimums so that only claimants whose 
determinations had been made prior to the effective dates were still receiving 
benefit checks of less than $5. These States are Arizona, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Kansas, Maine, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and West Virginia. 
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Georgia, and South Carolina compensated more 
than 10 percent of all weeks of total unemploy- 
ment at the minimum rate. Hawaii, Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Texas were the only States among 
the 27 with minimums of $5 or $6 which compen- 
sated a fifth or more of their weeks of total unem- 
ployment at the minimum rate. Wage levels and 
the formula for computing weekly payments in 
many of the States with relatively high minimum 
weekly benefit amounts are such that the propor- 
tion of claimants entitled to the minimum is not 
large. Thus, New York, with a $7 minimum, 
compensated 18 percent of the weeks of total 
unemployment at the minimum. California and 
Oregon compensated 16 and 14 percent, respec- 
tively, of their weeks of total unemployment at 
the $10 minimum rate. On the other hand, re- 
strictive benefit formulas or low wage levels, or 
both, caused the proportion of claimants entitled 
to the minimum to be high in some States with 
relatively high minimums. Thus, South Dakota 
compensated 53 percent at the $7 statutory mini- 
mum, and Pennsylvania issued 29 percent of its 
payments at the minimum of $7.50. 

Increases over April-June in the proportion of 
payments issued at $15 or more were noted in 32 
States. The outstanding rise from 29 to 68 
percent occurred in Michigan. Other States 
showing pronounced rises were Hawaii, Indiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
On the other hand, marked declines from the 
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previous quarter in the relative number of higher 
benefit payments were noted in Alaska, Florida, 
and Idaho, primarily as a result of seasonal 
factors. 

In comparison with the corresponding quarter 
of 1940, much higher proportions of payments at 
$15 and over were made in Hawaii, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
Utah. Earnings in all these States had increased 
as a result of defense contracts for construction, 
aircraft, or shipbuilding; most of these States had 
also liberalized their benefit formulas. 

In some of the 19 States with maximum weekly 
benefit amounts above the prevailing $15 level, 
a substantial proportion of all claimants were 
entitled to the relatively high maximum payment. 
For example, 63 percent of all payments were for 
the $16 maximum in Michigan. Other States, 
in which workers becoming unemployed in July- 
September have had high prior earnings, reported 
substantial proportions of payments at maximums 
above $15. On the other hand, there is evidence 
that in some States with high statutory maximum 
payments, this ostensibly liberal provision is 
practically a dead letter. Thus, only 2.0 percent 
of all Idaho and 4.8 percent of the Georgia pay- 
ments were at the $18 maximum level prevailing 
in those States. Both low wage levels and re- 
strictive benefit formulas have contributed to the 
small proportion of claimants entitled to the 
maximum in these States. 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance* 


Regional offices of the Railroad Retirement 
Board received 10,635 applications for certificate 
of benefit rights and 35,040 unemployment insur- 
ance claims in the 4 weeks ended November 28 
(table 1). The average of 2,659 applications per 
week was more than double the average of 1,194 
received in October. Weekly receipts of claims in 
November also averaged some 1,400 above the 
preceding month. These increases are related to 
the seasonal drop in maintenance-of-way employ- 
ment. This drop normally assumes large pro- 
portions in November and extends over the follow- 
ing 3 or 4 months. According to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, employment in main- 
tenance of way and structures on class I railroads 
declined more than 18,000 from the middle of 
October to the middle of November; at the same 
time employment in other departments of service 
showed little change. 

The increase in claims filed by furloughed 
maintenance-of-way men can be clearly traced by 
reference to claims certified for benefit. Of the 
total certifications for class I railroad employees 
applying to registration periods begun between 
October 21 and November 17, nearly 35 percent 
were for maintenance-of-way and structures labor- 
ers; for registration periods begun between July 
1 and October 20 this group remained at a level 
of 22-24 percent of the total. 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau‘of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


Although no analysis of applications by occu- 
pation is available, the effect of maintenance-of- 
way unemployment is also obvious here. Nearly 
50 percent of the applications on which certificates 
of benefit rights were issued in the 4 November 
weeks were submitted by employees with base- 
year wages of $150—474 ; for the period July—October 
only 36 percent of the applicants had base-year 
wages of less than $475. On the other hand, 
certificates issued to applicants with base-year 
wages of $1,000 or more accounted for less than 16 
percent of the total in November and for nearly 
33 percent in July-October. These shifts were 
undoubtedly caused by the addition of a relatively 
large number of track laborers to the applicant 
group. Maintenance-of-way laborers tend to have 
lower annual compensation than any other large 
group of railroad employees; not only are their 
wage rates relatively low but seasonal factors 
reduce their annual amount of employment. 

The November increase in applications and 
claims was much smaller this year than last, when 
the rise in the weekly average of applications was 
4,800, and that for claims about 3,700. The fig- 
ures for November 1940 are undoubtedly inflated 
by the change in the provisions of the act which 
became effective during that month. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that the difference between the fig- 
ures for the 2 years is due in part also to the 
smaller decline this year in maintenance-of-way 
employment, which in 1940 dropped more than 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 















































1941-42 | 1940-41 
Period , Benefit payments ; Benefit payments 
Applica- Applica- Se 
tions Claims {fons Claims 
Number | Amount Number | Amount 

i naccinmiacnniinaetissbintiaidiedsiill 1 43, 955 163, 130 133,776 | *$2, 784, 087 1115, 479 493,771 3 299, 639 3 $4, 426, 446 
ici anini ehtsinssnahsencibctaniilatend 10, 635 35, 040 29, 120 | 609,454 | 30,488| 93,103| 45,931 603, 975 
EO ee OE ee 2, 240 8, 050 6, 869 149, 092 10, 280 20, 050 13, 074 194, 738 
i dpiibbdinnackondndddtnlanbnenseneesanbece 2, 287 8, 238 6, 539 139, 698 6, 726 19, 706 16, 461 235, 200 
alta idaen nein setadpalioneimasoentettn 2, 605 8, 217 6, 843 141, 033 7, 600 27,712 4, 493 69, 204 
ER Riddnhcencccsecasesasinscnsoesccessses 3, 503 10, 535 8, 869 179, 631 5, 882 25, 726 | 11, 903 194, 833 

Weekly averages: | 
is. hichecacsesonatadhhabebesneantwit 3, 838 6, 464 4, 683 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 
Ee a 1, 315 7, 499 6, 175 129, 947 4, 138 24,240; #15, 240 | 222, 651 
EN niincenddadrencicchuadenhaninacsenia 986 7, 220 36, 413 140, 457 2, 809 22, 721 16, 584 | 247, 928 
ST a 1, 194 7, 378 6, 391 138, 776 2,81 19, 596 | 14, 190 | 210, 388 
tik cotindainccndinrineinenrspednbmcnanedenl 2, 659 8, 760 7, 230 152, 363 7, 622 23, 298 11, 483 | 173, 494 








Pa! - — ee some applications received in June for benefit year beginning 
y. 
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1 Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments 
through end of November. 
+ Revised. 
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28,000. It is not certain whether the seasonal re- 
duction in maintenance-of-way forces in 1941 has 
been merely retarded by unusually mild weather 
or whether employment in this field will be sus- 
tained by the large volume of traffic and revenue. 
It may be significant that both applications and 
claims increased sharply in the last November 
week. 

By the end of November, 43,955 applications 
for certificate of benefit rights based on 1940 wages 
had been received and 42,622 adjudicated. A total 
of 42,072 applicants were held qualified for bene- 
fits, and 550 were ruled ineligible because their 
base-year wages were less than $150. 

The number of claims processed in the Novem- 
ber period totaled 35,696, but 1,724 of them were 
adjudicated a second time. Most of the latter 
were claims originally held invalid; they were re- 
viewed after receipt of the delayed application for 
employment. Of the total claims processed, 29,120 
or 82 percent were certified for benefit payment— 
about the same proportion as in the 2 preceding 
months; on 207 claims with exactly 7 days of un- 
employment, waiting-period credit only was al- 
lowed. 

Benefits certified in the 4 November weeks 
amounted to $609,000, of which $607,000 repre- 
sented claims in the current benefit year. The 
remainder applied to 127 certifications on claims 
for the first benefit year under the amended act 
and to 10 claims certified under the provisions of 


the original act. The certifications for the current 
benefit year were made on 5,042 initial claims on 
which waiting-period credit was also allowed, and 
on 23,941 claims for subsequent registration per- 
iods (table 2). The proportion of initial certifica- 
tions increased from 13 percent in October to 17 
percent in November, and reflected the addition 
of a relatively large number of claimants who be- 
came unemployed for the first time in the benefit 
year. 

The average benefit for initial certifications, 
with a possible maximum of 7 compensable days, 
declined in November to $13.90, because of a 
marked drop in the average daily benefit rate 
offset to a considerable extent by an increase in 
the average number of days of unemployment in 
the registration period. The changes in both of 
these averages were probably due to the initial 
claims filed by maintenance-of-way laborers whose 
base-year wages, and hence daily benefit rates, 
are low and whose unemployment tends to be 
continuous over the registration period. The 
average benefit for certifications on subsequent 
claims, with a maximum of 10 compensable days, 
also declined, to $22.44, because of a reduction in 
the average daily benefit rate. Although still 
small, this decrease foreshadows somewhat larger 
declines in the coming months, when a greater 
proportion of maintenance-of-way claimants will 
be in a position to submit claims fof subsequent 
registration periods. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number 
of compensable days in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July-November 1941 ! 

















Certifications with ; : , 
Certifications with 8-13 days | Certifications with 5-7 days 
All certifications 14 days of unem- of unemployment of unemployment 
ployment 
Type of certification and om . seat pce 
riod | verage 

— Average | Average | number | PeteeDt | average | Percemt | average | number | Petce@t | average | number 

Number | benefit dail of com- of all cer- — a ing — of com- “So — of com- 

payment] benefit | pensable benefit tions benefit | pensable tions benefit | pensable 

days days days 
Certifications for first registra- | 
tion period: ? 
July 19-Aug. 1... 8, 989 $15. 94 $2. 64 6. 03 7 $2. 64 31.3 $2. 65 CS 7] eee eee) een eS 
 catiaiiahd 5, 877 14. 24 2. 55 5. 57 4 2. 56 39. 6 2. 53 OS | ee Cees ee 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26 3, 465 414.45 32.58 5. 60 3 32.57 341.7 32.61 5 | RR ESE Be 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31_. 4,149 414.48 2. 54 5.69 Q 2. 56 38.1 2. 51 5S ee ee! Ne 
Nov. 1-28. ; | 5, 042 13. 90 2. 35 5.92 4 2. 34 32.6 2. 36 > | ee Rs Sa ae 
Certifications for subsequent 
registration periods: * 

July 19-Aug. Bane 1,421 22. 55 2.44 9. 26 80.7 2.45 15.4 2. 32 7.10 3.9 $2. 32 2.22 
Aug. 2-29.. ‘ aod 18, 156 23. 36 2. 66 8.79 71.8 2. 69 22.0 2. 53 6.79 6.2 2. 50 1.99 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26..........| 21,671 22. 91 2. 64 8. 66 69.6 2.68 22.9 2. 52 6.69 7.5 2. 49 2.04 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31 . | 27,617 22. 82 2. 64 8. 63 67.6 2. 68 25. 2 2. 53 6.81 7.2 2. 55 2.01 
Nov. 1-28... . | 23,941 22. 44 2.60 8.63 68.3 2. 62 24.5 2. 52 6.73 7.2 2. 55 2.14 



































' Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 


average benefit per certification. 
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1 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
seygiration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration 
evised. 
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In the 4 November weeks 5,223 benefit accounts 
were established, a slightly larger number than 
that of certifications on initial claims. Accounts 
established, however, do not constitute a net 
addition to the total of accounts still open for 
the current benefit year, because by the end of 
November a few claimants had already received 
the maximum benefits to which they were entitled 
for the year. The earliest date when such exhaus- 
tion of rights could occur was November 24. In 
the few days between this date and November 
28 the regional offices made 69 final certifications, 
which terminated the accounts for the year. 
Current benefit accounts as of the end of the 
November period totaled 28,201. 


Employment Service 


During the November period, notifications of 
6,829 openings were received, nearly 6,400 of 
them from railroad employers; during the same 
period 3,216 previously reported openings were 
canceled because qualified personnel could not be 
found. More than 6,300 workers were referred 
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to available vacancies, and 3,106 were placed. 
Included in this total are 913 placements made 
through cooperation with State employment 
offices and the Division of Reemployment and 
Training of the Work Projects Administration. 

Despite the seasonal reduction in hiring of 
track laborers, placements made by the employ- 
ment service increased in November. Of the 
weekly average of 776 placements in November, 
about half were maintenance-of-way laborers, 
In October placements averaged 720 a week, and 
track laborers accounted for more than three- 
fourths of the total. The fact that employment 
service activity continued at a high level in 
November is due in part to the extension in 
operations of the New York office. This office 
reported more than 45 percent of the openings 
and more than 20 percent of the placements—a 
result attained through increased emphasis on 
employment service functions on the part of the 
field force. A contributing factor was the estab- 
lishment of a hiring hall in New York, similar to 
that previously opened in Chicago. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE ¢ ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments 
Certified, November 1941 


The continuing growth in the number of all 
types of benefits in force brought the total at the 
end of November to 466,000, an increase of 17,000 
or 3.7 percent over the number in force at the end 
of October (table 1). Primary benefits continued 
to decline as a proportion of all monthly benefits 
in force and constituted 48.1 percent of the total 
on November 30, 1941, as compared with 48.4 on 
October 31, 1941, and 52.3 percent at the end of 
December 1940. 

Benefits in conditional-payment status in- 
creased in absolute number during November but, 
for the first time since February 1941, declined as 
a proportion of the total number in force. 

Suspensions,' which comprise nearly three- 
fourths of the benefits in conditional-payment 


1 Refers to benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status, and are in conditional-payment status as of a given date. 


status, increased as an absolute number from 
December 31, 1940, to November 30, 1941. Asa 
percentage of the total in force, they increased 
during the first 10 months of 1941 but declined 
slightly in November. Changes in the number of 
benefits subject to suspension are due primarily 
to changes in the employment status of the bene- 
ficiary or, in the case of wife’s or child’s benefits, 
of the primary beneficiary. Suspension actions? 
resulting from the employment of beneficiaries 
increased steadily from February through May 
but declined slightly in June. In July and August 
they reached a peak which resulted largely from 
the employment of school children during the 
summer vacation. Since that time, there has 
been a month-to-month decline. In comparison 
with the steadily increasing total number of bene- 
fits in current and deferred-payment status, such 


2 Refers to transfers from current or deferred-payment status to conditional- 
payment status during a period of time. 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in each payment status * and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, November 1941 


[Current month’s data corrected to Dec. 6, 1941] 
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Widow’s 

















Total Primary | Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s | current | Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action = Ss aren - . 
m- ; " IW " y = ‘f .| y .| J a 

— Amount —_ Amount | Num | Amount) oy | Amount 7 Amount| Sum | Amount! Ser Amount 

| | | 

coaes | eas a De Pas MOC soo Se 7 oocee mis ere 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1941 448, 970 $8, 179, 053) 217, 102 $4,929, 565) 59,412) $718,813) 113, 150 $1, 376, 562/13, 315) $269, 724|44, 204) $861, 1671 1,787| $23,222 
Current-payment status 400,815, 7,241,942) 186,394, 4, 236,175) 52,796) 640,397) 107,545) 1,312, 204,13,141) 265, 764/39, 163) 764, 302) 1, 776 23, 100 
Deferred-payment status 3, 460 69, 148 2, 585 57, 228 438) 5, 150) 213) 2, 251 105 2, 446 113) 2, 002) 6 71 
Conditional-payment status 44,695; 867,963) 28,123) 636,162) 6,178) 73,266) 5,392) 62, 107) 69) 1,514) 4,928) 94, 863 5 §51 
Suspensions 3 31,615} 582,251} 19,690] 418,900} 4,081] 45,564) 4,377| 49,939) 43 910) 3,419} 66, 797 5 51 
Frozen benefits ¢ 13,080) 285,712) 8,433) 217,172) 2,097) 27,702) 1,015 12, 168) 26| 604) 1,509) 28, 066 0 0 

Actions during November 1941 | | | | | | | 
Benefits awarded 19,688; 346,904) 8,079) 182,622} 2,799) 33,466) 5, 528) 67,042) 868) 17,637) 2,323) 44,981 91 1, 156 
Entitlements terminated 4 2, 961 51, 206 986 23, 082) 482) 5, 783 968) 12, 283 49) 977; 466 8, 911 10 170 
Net adjustments ¢ —34 1, a74 *=—I7 = —4| 8) —11 403| 0 4) —2 236 0 6 

| | | 

In force as of Nov. 30, 1941 465, 663) 8, 476,025) 224,178 5,089,722) 61, 725) 746, 504; 117,699) 1, 431, 724/14, 134) 286, 388/46,059; 897,473) 1,868) 24,214 
Current-payment status 416, 684) 7, 522, 865) 193,113, 4,387,995) 54,979) 666,476) 112,112) 1, 368, 207/13, 953) 282, 292/40, 670| 793, 806) 1, 857 , 089 
Deferred-payment status 3, 362 66,290; 2,510 54, 845) 443) 5, 058) 200 2, 055 104 2, 457) 98) 1, 791 7 4 
Conditional-payment status 45,617; 886,870) 28, 555 646, 882) 6, 303| 74, 970 5, 387) 61, 462 77 1, 639) 5,291) 101,876 4 41 
Suspensions ? 32, 363 597,447) 20,074 $28, 191 4,173) 46,800) 4, poh 49, 304 50 1, 035) 3, 691) 72, 076 4 41 
Frozen benefits ¢ 13, 254 289, 423 | 8, 481 218, 601) 2,130; 28, 170| 1, 016) 12, 158 a oe 1, = 29, 800 0 0 








! Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
(see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits 
were first payable 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from cur- 
rent month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 
current month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to 
deduction of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; 
benefit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire 
benefit for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

+ Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 

. Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 
Status. 
§ Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—beneficiary’s 
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death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, or 
entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit— 
beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary benefit, or termi- 
nation of entitlement of last entitled child; nt’s benefit—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

¢ Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; 
oe me in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
class a 








suspension actions represent a rate of suspen- 
sion which showed a less pronounced rise in the 
early ‘months of 1941 and an even more 
marked decline in later months than did changes 
in absolute number. The main reason for the de- 
cline in the rate has probably been that the bulk 
of employable beneficiaries went back to work 
during the early part of the year while benefi- 
ciaries added to the rolls during 1941 have included 
a diminishing proportion of employable persons. 

From the first of the year through October 
there was a gradual increase in the number of 
benefits transferred from suspension status back 
to current or deferred-payment status because the 
beneficiaries discontinued the employment which 
had caused the suspension of their benefit pay- 
ments. Although the number of such reinstate- 
ments declined slightly in November, it almost 
equaled the number of suspension actions in that 
month due to employment of beneficiaries. Of 
course, the increasing number of such reinstate- 
ments has resulted chiefly from the increased 
number of benefits in suspension status. Physical 
incapacity of the beneficiary has probably been 
the most important cause for recent withdrawals 
from covered employment, but it is possible that 
priorities unemployment or increased earnings 
of other family members have accounted for a 
significant number of reinstatements during recent 
months. 

From December 31, 1940, to November 30, 
1941, there was a slight increase in the number, 
though a decline in the proportion, of frozen 
benefits, the other subdivision of benefits in 
conditional-payment status. In contrast to the 
rapidly growing number of persons who are 
eligible for primary benefits but are continuing 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, November 


30, 1941} 
[Corrected to Dec. 6, 1941] 














Payment status 
Type of benefit — Conditional 
in force | Current | Deferred 

Suspen- | Frozen 

sions benefits 
enennetonepeta $22.72 $21. 85 $21. 33 $25. 79 
el ET 12.0 12.12 11.42 11. 21 13.23 
SS TE 12. 16 1220 10. 2 11.28 11.97 
, » Seem 20. 26 20. 23 23. 62 20. 70 22. 37 
Widow’s current...... 19. 49 19. 52 18. 2 19. 53 18. 62 
EE 12.96 12. 97 12.00 10. 25 0 




















1 See footnotes to table 1. 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay. 
ments certified, by type of payment, November 194], 
and cumulative July-November 1941 





ee 



































November 
| 
| Total 
Percentage dis- | ®™ount 
Type of payment Num- tribution omens 
ber of | Amount —— be 
benefi- | certified | ‘ ovember 
ciaries | Benefi- | 4 1941 
ciaries | J aria 
Meaney benefits ?- 421, 715|9$7,962,345 100. ol 100 0\3 $37, 222, 514 
3 196, 412) 4, 581, 879 46. 6 7.5) 21, 519, 501 
Supplementary. 69, 309) 857, 211) 16. 4 10.8} 3, 984, 627 
~ 55, 766 700, 768) 13. 2 8.8 3, 257, 419 
=e 13, 543) 156, 443 3.2 2.0 727, 208 
Survivor’s__......- 155, 994) 2, 523, 255) 37.0 31.7) 11,718, 39g 
Widow's... __-- 13, 781 301, 827) 3.3 3.8 l, 352, 487 
Widow's cur- | 
"ee 41,067} 875, 135) 9.7) 11.0) 4, 106, 200 
Child’s....... 99, 316) 1, 319, 438) 23.6 16. 6 6, 133, 241 
Parent’s_...._- 1,830) 26, 855) 4 3 126, 458 
Lump-sum death pay- | 
EMS: 47, 483) 1,029, 236 —— 5, 451, 002 
Under 1939 amend- | 
ments oe 7, 257) 1, 020, 178)... 5, 395, 686 
Under 1088 ‘act ¢_. 226) 9, 058 55, 316 
1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 


changes in status effective after certification. 
4 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 
3 Includes retroactive payments. 
* Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


ased. 

§ Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died 


* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 


in employment, the consistently small number of 
frozen benefits suggests that, because of expanding 
employment opportunities since the beginning of 
1941, relatively fewer workers have anticipated a 
possible early decline in their earnings. 

The average monthly benefit for each type in 
current-payn nt status at the end of November 
(table 2) was approximately the same as at the 
end of October. The averages for primary, 
wife’s, and child’s benefits in deferred-payment 
status declined considerably, while those for 
widow’s, widow’s current, and parent’s benefits 
rose. On the whole, the averages for frozen benefits 
and suspensions showed little change. 

During November, approximately $8.0 million 
was certified for payment to 422,000 individual 
beneficiaries (table 3). This number represents 
an increase of 14,000 over the number of bene- 
ficiaries for October and corresponds roughly to 
the increase of 16,000 in the number of benefits 
in current-payment status. 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 


The weekly average of employee accounts 
established during November reached 104,000 
(table 4), a decline of 12 percent from October and 
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the lowest point recorded since March. This 
number approximates the weekly average for the 
first quarter of 1941 and is considerably below the 
averages for the second and third quarters. 
Minor increases from October to November, how- 
ever, were noted in Hawaii, Maine, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas. 

Employer identification numbers averaged 
nearly 9,000 weekly during November, a 10-percent 
gain over the average for the previous month. 
Increases were recorded for 33 States. In New 
Jersey the number was almost three times the 
October figure, and in Colorado, Hawaii, and 
Kentucky the volume more than doubled. Signifi- 
cant decreases, however, were reported for Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, and Washington. The drop was 
most pronounced in Alabama, where the average 
fell from 149 to 9. 


Disposition of Payment Upon Death of Bene- 
ficiary 


Prior to July 1, 1941, if a check issued to a 
monthly beneficiary was not cashed before that 
beneficiary died, the full amount of the check 
was payable to his estate. If notice of death was 
received before the check was issued, the benefit 
was apportioned among the eligible survivors. 

The procedure regarding the disposition of these 
unpaid amounts has been modified so that amounts 
not paid to a beneficiary during his lifetime will be 
applied to survivor benefit payments or to lump- 
sum death payments. That is, a check issued but 
not cashed prior to death will be treated in the 
same manner as an amount which was not paid 
because notice of death was received prior to 
certification. The unpaid amount is regarded as 
an underpayment and the amount will be added 
to any other monthly benefits or lump sums 
payable with respect to the same wages. If 
more than one person is entitled to benefits, the 
amount of the underpayment will be divided 
among them in the proportion which their re- 
spective monthly benefits or their share of the 
lump sums bear to the total benefits payable for a 
month or to the total lump-sum death payment. 
The only exception to this rule is that, if a person 
is to receive a lump sum because of payment of 
burial expenses, the total lump-sum payment and 
underpayment cannot exceed the amount paid for 
such burial expenses. 
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The method of handling unpaid funds is il- 
lustrated by this case: 

Mrs. Josephine Harper files a claim in November 
on behalf of herself and her children, James, aged 
12, and Helen, aged 9. Mrs. Harper becomes 
entitled to a widow’s current insurance benefit of 
$18, and each child becomes entitled to a child’s 
insurance benefit of $12, commencing with No- 
vember, although the entitlement is not deter- 
mined by the Board until January 8. Helen 
Harper dies on January 10, and notice of her 
death is received by the Board before any check 
is issued in the case. Adjustment is made by 
adding proportionately to the benefits of the 
remaining survivors the sum of $24, representing 
the deceased child’s accrued benefits for November 
and December—but not for January, since no 
benefit is payable for the month in which the 
child died. Of this amount, $14.40 ('%> or %) 
will be added to the first check payable to Mrs. 
Harper and $9.60 ('% or %) will be added to the 
first check payable on behalf of James Harper. 


Chasing Missing Account Numbers 


Tracking down missing or incorrect account 
numbers has been an important activity of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
since nearly the start of the program. No step 
in the establishment of the program has been 
more important than the development of a pro- 
cedure for accurate and rapid association of re- 
ported wages with the proper accounts. Particu- 
larly in the early years of the program was the 
matching of incompletely reported items with the 
records of workers a significant task. Now, after 
5 years of operating experience, the Bureau has 
crystallized a number of techniques for tracing 
missing identifications. 

On items involving wages of less than $25, the 
effort and expense of investigation usually out- 
weigh any possible advantages to the employee. 
For such items, the field office gets in touch with 
the employer only, and if the employee’s account 
number or address is not obtained, the field office 
reports its inability to get the information. A 
similar report is made if the address is obtained 
and the employee fails to answer within 10 days 
a mailed request for information. On the other 
hand, investigation of items involving $25 and 


8 If the check were issued but not negotiated and subsequently returned, 
the method of handling the case would be exactly the same. 
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more is pursued until all possible leads for obtain- 
ing the missing account number have been ex- 
hausted.* 

At the local level, cooperation with other 
agencies is considered paramount. A successful 
investigation requires cooperation with the col- 
lectors of internal revenue, personal contact with 
employers, and the exercise of care and ingenuity 
on the part of the field representative of the Bureau. 

It has been recognized and authenticated by 
tests that the promptness with which collectors 
of internal revenue forward lists of incomplete 
items to local offices of the Board is highly im- 
portant. The longer the time before an investi- 
gation is started, the more difficult is the investi- 
gation; the employer or employee may have 
moved, or the employer may have gone out of 
business. 

Of great importance in tracing the account 
number is personal contact with the employer by 
the Bureau representative—not only to ascertain 

4 Administrative procedures for identifying wage items of small amounts 


were described in the October Bulletin (pp. 70-71),and the November Bulletin 
(p. 69) summarized the new office procedures for identifying all wage items. 


the missing number but also to educate the em- 
ployer in the necessity of filing complete returns. 

When neither employer nor employee can be 
easily located, the Bureau must conduct an in- 
tensive search. The following complex case illus- 
trates the manner in which various sources of in- 
formation are used: 

1. A letter was mailed to the employer, a 
restaurant owner, requesting the missing account 
numbers. The letter was returned marked ‘Not 
Here” and “‘No Forwarding Address.” 

A representative of the Bureau visited the 
last known business address of the employer, 
where information was obtained that the employer 
was bankrupt. 

3. The trustee in bankruptcy 
through the bankruptcy court. 


was located 

4. The trustee was visited and an examination 
made of pay-roll records and canceled pay-roll 
checks. Some addresses were obtained from the 
endorsements on the checks. As a result of letters 
written to the employees at these addresses, some 
account numbers were obtained. 


Table 4.—Weekly average of employee accounts established and employer identification numbers assigned, by 
State, November 1941 '! 












































| Employee accounts | ——— Employee accounts ee oe 

Social Security Board region and Social Security Board region and — , 

State Percent- | Percent- | State | Percent Percent 
Average e Average age dis- | Average age dis- Average ane 
number | tribution | number | tribution number | tribution | 2Y™Der | tribution 

| 
| a x a - 
Total. _.. 103,952} 100.0| 8,803 100.0 || Region VII—Continued 

Region I: | ——-—— South Carolina. - | 1, 600 1.5 52 6 

Connecticut 1, 352 1.2 | 95 1.1 Tennessee a 2, 731 2.6 155 1.8 
aine.__. 895 9 76 .9 | Region VIII: 

Massachusetts 2, 964 2.8 | 423 | 4.8 lowa.. Sail 1,672 1.6 107 1.2 

New Ham e 408 4] 30 | 3 Minnesota. 1, 842 1.7 12 14 

Rhode Island 499 5 | 45 | 5 Nebraska 799 | 8 7¢ gy 

Vermont... .._.. 774 3 | 19 | 3 North Dakota 455 4 24 3 

Region II: South Dakota 74 4 37 4 
New York_____. 10, 787 10.4 1,010 11.5 || Region IX: 

Region III: Arkansas. --.. 2, 002 1.9 oF 3 
Delaware. - 213 2 24 3 Kansas... . 1, 207 | 1.2 127 1.4 
New Jersey ___-- 2, 802 2.7 475 | 5.3 Missouri... 2, 983 | 2.8 233 2.7 
Pennsylvania 7,477 , 437 5.0 Oklahoma. --- 1,926 | 1.9 112 1.3 

Region IV: || Region X: 

District of Columbia S49 8 44 i Louisiana 1,976 1.9 16 2 
M d_ 1, 378 1.3 91 1.0 New Mexico } 370 | 4 28 3 
N Carolina. 2,716 2.7 149 1.7 Texas ; 6, 166 | 5.9 192 6.7 
Lo) aaa 2, 299 2.2 140 1.6 || Region XI: 

West Virginia. 1, 438 1.4 138 1.6 | Arizona 353 | 4 21 2 

Region V: 1} Colorado 874 | 8 111 1.3 
Kentucky -. 1,876 1.8 143 1.6 || Idaho 454 | 4 54 .6 
Michigan -_..-- 3, 719 3.6 408 4.6 Montana. --.-- 367 .4 69 8 
a 4,754 4.6 459 5.3 Utah : 541 5 34 4 

Region VI Wyoming... 174 | 2 25 a 
ae ‘a 5,717 5.5 422 4.7 || Region XII: 

Indiana___.._____- ‘ 2, 285 2.2 210 2.4 || California... ._- 6, 324 | 6.1 861 9.8 
Wisconsin. ____.._. 1, 865 1.8 251 29 || Nevada. 108 1 21 2 
Region VII: ] Oregon._...._- v4y 9 | 138 1.6 
PE icasscccecescs - 2, 291 2.2 cr) oh Washington... 1, 278 1.2 132 1.5 
a 1,904 1.9 258 2.9 || Territories: 
a as 3, 096 3.0 176 2.0 ! Alaska 34 (2) 11 1 
M os 2, 076 2.0 52 .6 ! Hawaii -.-.--- 369 | 4) 29 
1 ~~ on omonenee ot accounts established and employer identification averages are computed for the 4-week period, Nov. 1-28, 1941. 

numbers assigned, while representing somewhat similar administrative ? Less than 0.05 percent. 

operations, are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. Weekly 
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5. Additional addresses and account numbers 
were obtained from the cooks’, waiters’, and bus- 
boys’ unions. 

6. The next contact was with the City Health 
Department, where a registry of all food handlers 
was available. A few more addresses were ob- 
tained, and letters were written to these em- 
ployees. Some of this mail was returned by the 
Post Office, marked “‘Undeliverable.”” Remaining 
items were then checked against the Voters 
Registry, and electric listings, telephone 
directory, and city directory for better addresses. 


gas 


Some were obtained. As many waitresses are also 
beauty operators, a check was also made with the 
Board of Cosmetology. 

7. The files of the local State Employment 
Service office and of the State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission were checked. The 
account numbers obtained from these sources 
were not considered authentic by the field office, 
however, until verification had been obtained from 
the account number holders. 

As a result of all these procedures 18 of 20 
account numbers were obtained. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in November amounted to $10.6 
million (table 1). Increases in employee annuities 
were offset by decreases in payments in all the other 
classes of benefits except survivor annuities, so 
that total payments remained unchanged from the 
preceding month. Total benefit payments for the 
first 5 months of the present fiscal year were $52.5 
million, 4.9 percent above those for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

There were 1,499 new certifications of employee 
annuities in November, and 581 were terminated 
by death. After adjustments for suspensions and 
reinstatements, this excess resulted in an increase 
of 905 in the number of benefits in force. For the 
” ©Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board 


5 months July—-November, certifications were 16 
percent below the corresponding months of 1940, 
but the total number of deaths reported was 9.1 
percent larger than a year earlier. The average 
monthly increase in the 5-month period was 834, 
as compared with 1,189 in the same period of 1940. 
The average monthly payment was $65.81 for all 
employee annuities in force at the end of Novem- 
ber, including those subject to recertification. 

Applications for employee annuities received in 
Washington numbered 1,563 in November—the 
lowest number received in any month since the 
enactment of the 1937 act. The general down- 
ward trend in applications received during the past 
year brought the July-November total to 8,653— 
8.5 percent less than the to.al for the corresponding 
period in 1940. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, November 1941 ! 





Pensions to former | Survivor an- Death-benefit Lump-sum 








Total Employee annuities | carrier pensioners nuities annuities 2 death benefits 
Period and atiministrative action ‘epee: 3 pan WRENN WAAR eit i iat Vga ae se or ari | 
Num- Num- | , | Num- | Num-| ,. Num-| Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount ber | Amount ber | Amount} ber feeeex ber Amount 
| | | 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1941 155, 360 | $9,898,191 | 121,798 |$8,011,426 | 29,954 ($1, 766,939 | 2,886 | $93, 814 oot F 3 a or 
During November 1941 | } | 
Initial certifications 1, 587 101, 286 1, 499 | 98, 327 | 0 | —4 | 29 803 | 59 DOD fess canashcavassues 
Terminations by death (deduct } 875 53, 805 581 | 38, 643 | 198 11, 878 8 | 294 | 88 EE Lencovecinainatinne 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1941 3 156, 064 9, 950, 258 | 122,703 | 8,075,495 | 29, 761 | 1, 755, 266 2, 907 94, 326 693 6 Oe 
Retroactive payments 430, 862 | od 2, 648 | 1,885 |.. 5 | ee eee = 
Lump-sum death benefits QN2 4 257, 376 | | ee te 982 |4 $257, 376 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) 53, 784 37, 429 15, 111 ‘ |) ee 105 |--- 889 
Total payments (net 10, 584, 713 |_. | 8, 456, 642 |. | 1, 742, 808 |. | 95,962 |..... 32, 816 |__... 256, 487 

















1 For definitions of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Data based on month ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pen- 
sion was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other 
administrative action was taken by the Board rather than on month in which 
annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative 
action was effective. In-force payments as of end of month reflect adminis- 
trative action through the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated 
in error or for incorrect amount is made in data for month in which error 
was discovered and not in which error was made. Certs omitted. 
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2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). z 

4 Includes $278 additional payments on claims initially certified in previous 
months. 
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There were 193 fewer pensions in force at the 
end of November than at the end of October. 
During July-November, terminations numbered 
1,317, or 245 less than in the comparable period 
last year. The average monthly payment in 
November was $58.98. 

Survivor annuities in force at the end of the 
month numbered 2,907, and the average monthly 
payment was $32.45. Monthly payments for the 
693 death-benefit annuities in force averaged 
$36.32. 

The 982 lump-sum death benefits certified by 
the Board in November, brought the total for 
July—November to 5,490, compared with 5,222 in 
the corresponding 5 months of last year. The 
average payment for November certifications was 
$261.81. 


Distribution of Annuities and Pensions by 
Amount, June 30, 1941 


Annual data on the distribution of annuities 
and pensions in force, first presented in the 
December 1940 Bulletin, for the year ended June 
30, 1940, are shown in tables 2 and 3 for the 
fiscal year 1940—-41.! 

More than 60 percent of all employee annuities 
finally certified represented monthly payments 
amounting to $60 or more; 41 percent ranged 
between $60 and $90 and 20 percent were for $90— 


1 On June 30, 1941, 5,350, or 4.5 percent of all employee annuities in force, 
were subject to recertification. 


120. Of annuities of less than $60 a month, the 
largest number—15,575—were between $40 and 
$50. This group included 14 percent of all finally 
certified employee annuities in force on June 30, 
More than 6,000 of the annuities in this range 
were Minimum annuities of $40 per month, and 
they represented more than 90 percent of all the 
annuities awarded under the minimum-annuity 
provisions of the 1937 act.?. For all types of em- 
ployee annuities combined, the average monthly 
payment amounted to $66.71. 

Disability annuities based on 30 years of service 
averaged $80.25 per month, a considerably higher 
average than that for any other type of annuity, 
Nearly 87 percent of these annuities represented 
payments of $60 or more a month. Thirty years 
of service is the maximum amount creditable for 
either age or disability annuities. In calculating 
disability annuities involving 30 years of creditable 
service, no reduction is made in the annuity for 
retirement before age 65. Furthermore, individ- 
uals with 30 years of service who are less than 
65 years of age are likely to be found in occupations 
characterized by full employment and by relatively 
high average monthly compensation. 


? An individual who is an employee under the act at age 65 and has at least 
20 years of service can receive a minimum annuity as follows: if his average 
monthly compensation is $50 or more, he will receive at least $40 per month; 


if his average compensation is $25-50, he will receive 80 percent of his average 
monthly compensation; if his average compensation is $20-25, he will receive 
$20; and if his average compensation is less than $20, he will receive the full 


amount of his average compensation. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of finally certified employee annuities in force as of June 30, 1941, by 
monthly amount of actual annuity and by type of annuity 



























































Age annuities beginning— Disability annuities based on— 
All = an- ———— _ 
nuities eee 
At age 65 and over Before age 65 30 years of service | ates am © ars 
Monthly amount of actual annuity ! | , 

Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- Percent- 

Number dis- | Number | agedis- | Number | agedis- | Number | age dis- Number | age dis- 

t tion {tribution tribution tribution tribution 
113, 183 100.0 86, 506 100.0 5, 669 100.0 15, 813 100. 0 5, 195 100.0 
619 5 502 .6 15 .3 1 (4) | 101 1.9 
3, 927 3.5 3, 037 3.5 56 1.0 7 | 827 15.9 
6, 793 6.0 5, 275 6.1 165 2.9 89 6 | 1, 264 24.3 
6, 726 5.9 4, 921 5.7 281 5.0 316 2.0 1, 28 23.3 
15, 575 13.8 13, 276 15.2 710 12.5 686 4.3 | 903 17.4 
|, 508 9.3 7, 846 9.1 1, 124 19.8 974 6.2 | 564 10.9 
14, 862 13.1 11, 325 13.1 1, 176 8 2, 151 13.6 | 210 4.0 
16, 924 14.9 12, 336 14.3 980) 17.3 3, 520 22.3 | 88 1.7 
14, 226 12.6 10, 185 11.8 568 10.0 3, 448 21.8 25 5 
9, 622 8.5 7, 083 8.2 337 5.9 2, 198 13.9 4 a 

7, 687 6.8 5, 980 6.9 199 3.5 1, 507 9.5 I (?) 
4, 478 4.0 3, 631 4.2 58 1.0 789 5.0 0 0 
1, 236 1.1 1, 1.3 0 0 127 8 0 | 0 
$66.71 $66.28 $64.54 $30.25 | $34.96 
1 Represents amount payable to annuitants after deductions for retirement before age 65 and for the election of joint and survivor options. 
1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 3.—Railroad retirement: Distribution of pensions 
and survivor and death-benefit annuities in force as 
of June 30, 1941, by monthly amount payable 


























oe Survivor Death-benefit 

Pensions | annuities annuities 

———$ — —_ mm | 
Monthly amount | Percent- Percent- Percent- 

Num- age Num- age Num- age 
| “ber | distribu-| ber | distribu-| ber | distribu- 
| tion tion tion 
Total.......| 31,080} 100.0] 2,771 100.0 710 100. 0 

Under $10. 00 | 38 1 136 4.9 13 1.8 
10. 00-19. 99 1, 076 3.5 543 19.6 86 12.1 
20. 00-29. 99 4, 769 15.3 607 25.1 124 17.5 
30. 00-39. 99 4,243 13.7 600 21.7 187 26.3 
40. 00-49. 99 - 3, 955 12.7 380 13.7 185 26.1 
50. 00-59. 99 - 3, 744 12.0 236 8.5 104 14.6 
60. 00-69. 99 3, 207 10.3 99 3.6 ll 1.6 
70. 00-79. 99 2, 508 8.4 53 Bilt L.nscereshosenquatin 
80. 00-89. 99 1, 833 5.9 24 9 a torr: 
90. 00-99. 99 1, 575 5.1 3 2 
100. 00-109. 99 1, 303 4.2 ees Seetes) BEE 
110. 00-119. 99 891 | 3 a as = tits 
120.00.....- 1,848 5.9 Saad naib chon 
Average $58.91 i $32. 50 = $35 97 — 








The next highest amounts were for age annuities 
beginning at age 65 and over, which averaged 
$66.28 per month. The normal annuity of this 
class is reducible only by a joint and survivor 
election. Age annuities for workers who retired 
before age 65 averaged $64.54 per month. This 
type of annuity is most likely to be granted to 
applicants who have had at least 30 years of 
service and were in occupations with relatively 
high average monthly compensation. This reduc- 
tion for retirement before age 65 has a marked 
effect on the annuity paid. 

Disability annuities based on less than 30 years 
of service showed the lowest average—$34.96 per 
month. More than 65 percent of these annuities 
were for less than $40 a month. These lower 
annuities result from the reduction made on ac- 
count of retirement before age 65, the lower 
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average monthly compensation received by many 
of the employees in this group, and the shortened 
period of credited service. 

Nearly 43 percent of the pensions paid under 
the retirement act to former carrier pensioners 
were for $60 or more a month (table 3); 13 percent 
amounted to $100 or more. The average for all 
pensions in force on June 30, 1941, was $58.91, 
as compared with $58.66 a year earlier. Pensions 
paid under the railroad retirement system are 
equal to the individual pensions granted by em- 
ployers prior to December 31, 1930. That is, 
they do not take into account any cuts or reduc- 
tions which may have been in effect during any 
part of the period between January 1, 1931, and 
July 1, 1937. Such pensions may not exceed $120 
per month, nor may pensioners elect survivor 
options. 

Survivor annuities, payable to a surviving 
spouse on the basis of a joint and survivor elec- 
tion, showed the greatest concentration in the 
$20-30 range. About 25 percent of all survivor 
annuities fell in this group, and nearly three- 
fourths of the total were concentrated in the 
$10-40 range (table 3). The average survivor 
annuity in force at the end of June was $32.50. 
These annuities may equal the amount the annui- 
tant received in his lifetime, 75 percent of that 
amount, or 50 percent, according to the type of 
option elected. 

The average death-benefit annuity was $35.97. 
About 52 percent of these annuities were between 
$30 and $50 per month. Death-benefit annuities 
are payable under the 1935 act to a surviving 
spouse or dependent next of kin for 12 months 
after the death of the annuitant, and amount to 
one-half the annuity before reduction, if any, for a 
joint and survivor election. 
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Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals during Novem- 
ber totaled $8.0 billion—which represented an 
increase of 1.6 percent over the preceding month 
and of 23 percent over November 1940 (table 1). 
From June 1940, which marked the inauguration 
of the defense program, to November 1941, total 
income payments for each successive month were 
higher than in the previous month. Beginning 
with April 1941, income payments each month 
were higher than for any previous month recorded 
in the income-payment series, which covers the 
period from January 1929 to date. 

The largest gains in income payments, both 
absolutely and relatively, have occurred in entre- 
preneurial income and in compensation of em- 
ployees, which show increases of 49 and 33 percent, 
respectively, for November 1941 as compared with 
June 1940. Over the same period, dividends and 


interest payments increased 9 percent, direct relief 
remained relatively stable, while work relief and 
social insurance payments declined 36 and 13 
percent, respectively. 

The classification of income payments into these 
broad categories tends, however, to conceal differ- 
ences in the degree or even the direction of change 
in the various items which are combined in any 
one category. For example, the increases in com- 
pensation of employees have not been distributed 
evenly among workers in different industries or in 
different geographic areas. Figures reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in Oc- 
tober 1941 the average weekly wage in the durable- 
goods industries (including civilian durable goods) 
had increased 21 percent over October 1940, but 
that in the nondurable-goods industries the 
increase was only 16 percent. 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-November 1941 
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Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
to the Bureau of Employment Security indicate 
decreases in employment in many industries manu- 
facturing civilian durable-goods items, as well as 
in certain clothing-goods industries, and in con- 
struction and logging activities. While employ- 
ment and pay rolls have increased considerably in 
industries engaged in defense work, these increases 
have been offset to some extent by decreases 
occurring in other industries not closely connected 
with the defense program. It is evident that the 
extent to which all groups of employees will share 
in the increases in income brought about through 
defense activities depends on how quickly and to 
what extent employees in nondefense industries 
can be absorbed in defense work. 

Much the same conditions exist with regard to 
business profits. According to data compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board, for the first 9 months 
of 1941, as compared with the same period of 1940, 
substantial increases in profits were recorded for 
several groups of industries engaged in the produc- 
tion of military equipment and supplies. Profits 
advanced 44 percent for the industrial machinery 
and accessory companies and 39 percent for the 


iron and steel group. The durable-goods group as 


a whole showed an increase in profits amounting 
to 40 percent, as compared with only 19 percent 
for the nondurable-goods group. Industries such 
as advertising, industrial chemicals, textiles, and 
foods showed only small increases in profits. 

The location of important defense industries in 
certain areas has increased employment and pay 
rolls at a considerably higher rate in these areas 
than in areas with no defense projects where actual 
decreases may have occurred. It is probable that 
the increased activity in defense operations during 
the coming months and curtailments in nondefense 
production will cause a still more uneven spread of 
any increases in the compensation of employees. 

Total direct relief payments have shown little 
change over the period June 1940—November 1941, 
except for the usual seasonal increase in the winter 
of 1940-41. However, general relief payments 
have decreased considerably, while the three special 
types of public assistance—old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind—have 
increased enough to make total direct relief pay- 
ments appear fairly stable. 

Total payments for social insurance and related 
programs show a decrease over the period from 
June 1940 to November 1941, caused entirely by 


Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-41 ' 


{In millions; data corrected to Jan. 10, 1942] 





Compensa- 
Year and th! Total | tion of 
| employees * 
Calendar year 
1936 $68, 115 $39, 772 
. . = 72, 213 44, 344 
1938 66, 584 40, 832 
1939 71,016 44, 067 
1940 75, 706 47, 847 
1940 | 
November 6, 533 4,178 | 
Decem ber 6, 681 4, 305 
1941 
January 6, 821 4, 421 
February 6, 917 4, 545 
March 6, 978 4, 590 
April 7, 030 4, 636 
May 7, 216 4, 795 | 
June 7, 375 4, 943 | 
July 7, 454 5,002 | 
August 7, 656 5,070 
Septem ber 7, 790 5, 089 
October 7, 891 5, 155 
November 8,016 5, 221 




















] 
Entre- | 7" Social | 
preneurial | Dividends | , Beis insurance r , 
| income, net and | bet pee te and related | bd may 
| rents, and interest payments ¢ 
royalties | 
| — — 
eo ae ~~ | 
$13, 533 $9, 700 | $2, 155 | $672 $856 | $1, 427 
14, 586 9, 762 1, 639 | 837 917 | 128 
13, 139 8, 026 2, 094 | 1, 008 | 1, 428 | 57 
13, 831 8, 648 1, 870 1,070 | 1, 496 34 
14, 384 9, 085 1, 577 | 1, 096 | 1, 689 | 28 
i i i ; 
| | 
i 
1, 245 | 768 | 121 | 90 129 | 2 
1, 258 763 | 128 93 132 2 
| 
1, 263 | 765 | 131 96 143 | 2 
1, 244 | 768 | 125 96 138 | 1 
1, 254 | 771 126 | 98 138 | 1 
1, 269 775 121 | 96 132 1 
1, 298 777 116 | 93 | 136 1 
1, 314 785 104 | 93 135 | 1 
1, 344 795 86 | 90 136 | 1 
1, 482 | 800 80 90 133 | 1 
1, 597 804 79 | 89 | 131 | 1 
1, 622 812 81 | 90 | 130 | 1 
1, 675 820 79 | 89 131 | 1 
' | 





‘Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 


royalties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 
’ For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
table 1, pp 74-76 


? Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions. 

‘ Earnings of persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. Excludes 
earnings of persons employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column “Compensation 
of employees.” 
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§’ Payments to recipients under the 3 Federal assistance programs and 
general relief, and the value of surplus-food stamps issued by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration under the food stamp plan. 

6 Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ — 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, an railroad 
unemployment insurance. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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the large decline in unemployment compensation 
payments. Benefit payments under the various 
retirement programs, discussed in more detail later 
in this section, increased over the same period, 
while expanded industrial activity is estimated to 
have caused increases in workmen’s compensation 
payments. 

It is evident that, while total income payments 
to individuals are increasing, all groups are not 
sharing in the increases in the same proportion and 
that for some groups there may have been definite 
decreases in income. This situation is particu- 
larly true of employees in the industries in which 
production has been curtailed through priority 
orders. For individuals with fixed incomes, in- 
creasing costs of living have resulted in decreased 
real income. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


Reported monthly data are available for pro- 
grams which in November 1941 accounted for 
36 percent of all social insurance and related pay- 
ments estimated by the Department of Com- 


merce. These detailed data, presented in tables 2 
and 3, include the amount of payments and the 
number of beneficiaries under the Social Security 
Act, the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the State unem- 
ployment compensation laws, and the retirement 
systems administered by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

For the sixth successive month, total payments 
under these programs showed a decrease (table 2), 
and again the decline was due entirely to further 
reductions in payments under the unemployment 
insurance program. Payments under State un- 
employment compensation laws for November, 
$21.1 million, were the lowest on record—29 per- 
cent less than payments in November 1940 and 61 
percent less than the figure for June 1940. 

It is expected that there will be an upward turn 
in these figures during the next few months 
caused by seasonal reductions in employment in 
certain industries and shortages of materials in 
others. The number of initial claims received in- 
creased during November in 22 States, while in- 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-November 1941 
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It will be noted from table 2 that the trend of 






























































es 2 creases in benefits paid occurred in 30 States. 
the Decreases during November in other States, how- payments under the unemployment insurance 
rity ever, more than offset these increases. The num- programs is in the opposite direction from the 
oad ber of individuals receiving unemployment com- trend of payments under retirement and survivor 
em- pensation under State laws increased 9.3 percent programs. Whereas payments under the unem- 
ent from October but was 30 percent less than the ployment insurance programs in November were 
1¢e@ number receiving payments in November 1940. the lowest on record, the payments under the 
Payments under the Railroad Unemployment retirement and survivor programs were the high- 
nts Insurance Act also decreased—3.5 percent from est. Payments under the retirement programs, 
2), the preceding month and 21 percent from Novem- particularly old-age and survivors insurance, are 
her ber 1940. The number of individuals receiving still increasing rapidly as additional workers reach 
ent payments under this program increased 4 percent retirement age and attain insured status each 
un- from the preceding month but was still 34 percent month. Even under the older retirement pro- 
er, below that for November 1940. grams, additions to the pension rolls continue to 
er- 
61 Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-41 ' 
[In thousands] 
im 
hs Retirement and survivor payments Unemployment insurance 
° payments 
in $$ — 
: Refunds 
in Monthly retirement Survivor payments under 
| payments * the 
n- RE car i= Civil Rail- 
: | Service State road 
n- Year and month Total Monthly Lump-sum payments Com- unem- | Unem- 
payments mission ploy- lov- 
Total | Rail- | Civil | ee toem- | Total | ment ae 
| Social road | Service | loyees — "| Insur- 
Security| Retire- | Com- Rail- Rail- Civil eaving satio ance 
Act? | ment | mis- | Social | road | Social | road | Service | service * laws* | Acte 
s | Act? sion § | Security| Retire- | Security) Retire- | Com- 
| | Act * ment Act? ment mis- 
Act * Act # sion § 
testinal . =— ———— = ‘ 
Calendar year | 
1936 59, 372 | $56, 377 | $683 | $51,630 |__.._-- $2 Seren See $4,062 | $2, 864 $131 | eer 
1937 105,428 | 99,818 | 40, 001 53, 604 |_.._.. 444 $1,278 Ae. 4, 401 3, 479 2, 132 So } Sees 
1938. 569, 367 | 160, 640 ...| 96,740 | 56,118 |........ 1,400 | 10, 478 $201 | 4,604 | 3,326 | 306,401 | 306,401 |_.._____- 
) 1939 626, 270 | 187, 837 | ....| 107, 22 i 2 or 1, 451 13, 895 1, 926 4, 952 2, 846 | 435, 587 | 429, 820 $5, 767 
1940 765, 809 | 226,533 | $21,242 | 114,167 | 62,019 | $7,617 1, 448 11, 734 2, 496 5, 810 3, 277 , 999 | 520,110 15, 889 
1941 (11 months) 599, 300 | 263,730 | 49,996 | 109, 723 59, 413 22, 250 1, 426 12, 195 3, 059 5, 668 4, 156 | 331, 414 | 317, 805 13, 609 
1940 
November 51, 633 20, 968 3, 066 9, 738 5, 262 1, 196 124 939 178 465 332 30, 333 29, 561 772 
December 54,875 | 21, 206 3, 304 9, 695 5, 288 1, 280 124 ys2 206 417 236 | 33, 293 , 887 2, 406 
1941 | 
, January. . 64,840 | 21,929 3, 603 9, 739 5,312 1, 393 120 1, 063 221 47 266 42, 645 39, 270 3, 375 
February 59,8590 | 22, 532 3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 1, 602 124 1, 225 187 431 259 37, 068 34, 611 2, 457 
' March 59,371 | 23,194 | 4,030 9, 792 5, 360 1, 762 125 1, 241 226 658 324 | 35,853 | 33, 608 2, 245 
pa 52,342 | 23, 505 4, 185 9, 960 5, 392 1, 828 130 1, 111 411 578 30 28, 448 26, 998 1, 450 
ay... 56,486 | 23, 680 4,386 | 10,003 5, 401 1, 928 133 1, 080 367 382 384 | 32,422) 31,574 848 
June | 55,330 | 23,950 4, 530 9, 973 5, 387 2, 020 135 1, 026 242 637 373 | 31,007 | 30,530 477 
July | 84,451 | 24, 466 4, 759 9, 064 5, 418 2, 160 131 1,179 317 538 337 | 29,648 | 29,203 355 
August 52,054 | 24, 537 4,945 | 9,999 5, 406 2, 264 133 1, 155 278 357 484 | 27,033 | 26, 483 550 
September 48, 915 24,906 | 6,073 10,081 5, 452 2, 326 132 9R6 251 605 455 | 23,554 | 22,942 612 
October 47,935 ; 25, 300 5, 289 10, 114 5, 462 2, 444 134 1, 100 303 544 44 22, 061 21, 430 631 
November_. } 47,715 25, 551 5, 439 10,199 | 5,516 2, 523 129 1, 029 256 460 489 21, 675 21, 066 609 
' Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost of to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated 
administration. For detailed data, see tables in program sections of the Bulle- on basis of data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and beneficiaries 
tin. under the Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 1941, pp. 
1 Represent old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 29-42. 
ment benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement ¢ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
Acts. the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current bene- 
+ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the fits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of benefit 
Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and bene- partly estimated for 1940. 
fits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit ? Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent 
partly estimated for 1940. payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to deaths of 
‘ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of the covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and beginning January 
Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 1940 payments with respect to deaths of covered workers after Dec. 31, 1939. 
calendar day. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities to widows Payments at age 65 toteiing $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million in 1938, and $4.6 
under joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to million in 1939, are not survivor payments. 
widows and next of kin. : 8 Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
' Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund Employment Security. 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund : ceotennie certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board to 
and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the disbursing officers of the Treasury in the same city. 
Civil Service Commission. Lump-sum payments include accrued annuities 
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exceed terminations. There is some evidence of 
the reemployment of retired employees and the 
postponement of retirement by persons 65 and 
over, but no data are available to indicate exactly 
how many older workers are affected by increased 
opportunities for employment in defense industries. 

Monthly retirement payments and beneficiaries 
receiving such payments under all three retirement 
programs show increases for November as com- 
pared both with the preceding month and with 
November 1940. The largest increase in payments 
occurred under the Social Security Act, 2.8 percent 
over October 1941 and 77 percent over November 
1940. Payments under the Railroad Retirement 
Act and Civil Service Commission retirement pro- 
grams both showed increases of about 1 percent 
over October and 5 percent over November 1940. 

Monthly payments to survivors of workers in- 
sured under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program of the Social Security Act were $2.5 
million, more than double the payments in 
November 1940. The number of beneficiaries 


receiving these payments in November—156,000— 
represents an increase of 134 percent over the 
previous November. 

Approximately 646,000 individuals received 
monthly benefits amounting to $23.8 million 
and 9,000 received lump-sum payments amount- 
ing to $1.7 million under the retirement and sur- 
vivor programs during November. Monthly 
beneficiaries under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance programs totaled 422,000, and included 
196,000 retired workers, the wives of 56,000 of 
these workers, 13,000 of their children who were 
under 18, and 150,000 survivors of deceased 
workers or annuitants. It is estimated that these 
beneficiaries represent approximately 260,000 
different families. No supplementary benefits 
are provided under the Railroad Retirement Act 
or the three acts administered by the Civil Service 
Commission, so the total number of beneficiaries 
receiving monthly retirement payments under 
these programs, 225,000 in November, represent 
also the number of families receiving benefits. 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
November 1940-—November 1941 


{In thousands] 











Unemployment insur- 
































Retirement and survivor beneficiaries no hanaf . 
ance benenciaries 
| 
Monthly retirement ae : Separated 
beneficiaries Survivor beneficiaries | employees 
SS EE receiving 
, . refunds State Railroad 
Year and month a Lump-sum beneficiaries ¢ —_ = unemploy- | Unemploy- 
— . . ing | Ment com- ment 
Social eee Pn I eeu: Mumma ie, Sa eae — | pensation | Insurance 
' — ment |Commis-| ¢,.i9; | Railroad | Social | Railroad | Civil mission? | ‘ws! Act ® 
Act? sion 3 Securit .| Retire- | Securit ,| Retire- | Service | 
: Act ~~ ment |-* Act 7 ment Commis- 
. Act ‘ Act | sion * 
1940 | 
November... .._. i daapienaieecdhdens 140.7 145.6 65.0 66.7 3.2 | 7.2] 0.9 0.7 | 1.5 676.1 20.3 
December... ...... an on 150.6 146.0 65. 2 75.1 3.3 | 7.3 | 1.0 6 1.6 666. 6 73.7 
1941 
January-. 164.8 146.4 65.5 83.3 3.3 | 7.8 1.0 | 9 | 1.7 825.7 77.6 
February 175.0 147.3 65.5 92.9 3.3 | 9.1 8 | 5] 1.7 806. 4 63.2 
arch... 190.7 147.6 66.1 101.2 3.3 9.1 1.0 *@ 1.9 761.7 55.6 
April. 200. 8 148. 1 66.3 108.7 3.4 | 8.2 | 1.7 6 | 2.0 89. f 38.5 
211.1 148.9 66.8 115.8 3.4 7.9 | 1.5 4 2.5 659. { 20.7 
June___. 218.8 149.6 66.9 122. 4 3.4 7.4 | 1.0 6 | 2.6 682.9 i1L.4 
July. 229.0 150.2 67.1 129.9 3.5 8.6 | 1.3 6 2.5 611.1 10.0 
August. 239. 2 150. 6 67.5 137.1 3.5 | 8.5 | 1.1 5 | 3.3 571.9 12.0 
September 247.7 151.3 7.5 142.7 3.6 | 7.2 | 1.0 7 3.0 493. 4 13.2 
October. : 257.5 151.8 67.8 149.9 3.6 | 8.0 | 1.1 6 3.4 430.0 12.9 
November... .. 265.7 152. 5 68.4 156. 0 3.6 | 7.5 | 1.0 | 5 | 4.3 470. 4 13.4 








1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Dis- 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

1 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll at end of month; includes 
disability annuitants. 

+ Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and in- 
voluntary retirements after 30 years’ service, and involuntary separations 
after not less than 15 years’ service. Figures not adjusted for suspension of 
annuities of persons who have returned to work in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments under the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 490 in 
November 1941. 

4 Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
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and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 
2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1 

* Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors. 

’ Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

§ See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. ; 

® Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

‘t Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
days through November 1940 and of 14 days thereafter. 
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Financial and Economic Data 


Receipts and Expenditures 

Social security tax receipts during November 
were higher than in any previous month except 
February 1941, and exceeded by $3 million the 
February 1940 collections. Receipts reach their 
peak each year in February, when unemployment 
taxes based on pay rolls of the previous calendar 
year are payable. Despite the large increase in 
social security receipts, these collections accounted 


for only 18 percent of all Federal receipts during 
October and November as compared with 20 per- 
cent for the same months last year. Federal 
receipts other than social security collections and 
railroad retirement and unemployment taxes 
totaled $550 million in November, 59 percent 
more than in November 1940 (table 1). 

Federal insurance contributions in November 
reached a record high of $168.5 million, exceeding 


Table i.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In millions 
































' 
General and special accounts Public debt 
| 
Receipts of Federal Expenditures 4 of Federal Government } 
Government | 
| Trust 
Under the ac- 
| Under the Social Railroad | counts, | Change Old- 
| | Security Act Retirement — etc.,’ | in gen- age ‘1. 
Period | Rail Board | ene excess | eral and |Unem- ey 
road (+) or {receipts} fund | survi-| ploy- | retire. 
Social | retire- oe eaten men expend-| (+) or | bal- | 7 otal | vors | ment | ent 
4. | ment | wp. | ™ | xpend-lexpend-| ance insur- | trust 
ro secu - All To- § deoin. Net ap- Trane. All | itures esas fund | 8 All 
tal! | rity | 98° | other| tal! |“°™®"| propria- laccee (other! (=) | 2 ance | ‘une "| count | other 
taxes 2 | 2Nem- | istra |tionsand| Ad- | f a | ad trust 
ploy j tive eXx-| transfers | minis-| 4! fund 
ment penses old-age tive! road 
:xes | and | age} tre retire- 
| grants ane a ee OD 
| to a a 
: surance | | | 
States * | rust fund} count | 
| j | | } | 
Fiscal year | | | | | | 
1936-37 $5, 204 $252 ’ $5, 042/$8, 442 $183 $265) $1 $7, 993/—$3, 149) +$374 $128/$36, 425) $267 $312)... |$35, 846 
1937-38 6, 242 604) $150! 5,488) 7, 626 291 387] 3| $146) 6,799] —1,384) +306 338| 37, 165) 662 872) $66 35, 565 
1938-39 668 6 109} 4,928) 9, 210 342) 503 6 3) 107) 8, 255 3, 542 +890 +-622| 40, 440) iB 177] 1, 267 67} 37, 929 
1930-40 5, 925 712 126) 5, O87! 9, 537 379 10 53 68 121) 8, 490 3, 612 +137} —947| 42,968) 1, 738) 1, 710) 79) 39, 441 
140-41 8, 260 78S 144) 7, 337/13, 372} 447 661 $7) 124/12, 133 5,103} —148} +742) 48, 961) 2,381) 2, 273) 74| 44, 233 
5 months ended | | | } | | | 
November 1939.) 2, 175 34) 1,828) 3, 868) 166 220 3 67) 3,412) —1,693) +154 673} 41,305) 1,392) 1,512 77| 38, 324 
November 1041 2, 448 44 30; 2,112) 4,279 200 310 3 76| 3, 681 1, 785) +406 74| 44,273) 1,866) 1,934) 85| 40, 388 
November 1041 }, 364 44 46| 2,877) 9, 352) 231 411 4 78| 8,628) —5, G8) — 404) —314| 55,040) 2,536) 2, 706} 102) 49, 696 
| | } | | j | | | 
1940 | 
November 1s5 13 f 347 O40 37 123 1} 20 759 —455 +216 —103) 44,273} 1,866) 1,934) 85| 40, 388 
December 741 ‘ 31} 706) 1,173 19 1 ® | 1,153) —432) —209) +111) 45,025) 2, 016} 1, 945) 85} 40, 979 
| j 
1941 | | | 
January 7 +f 1 325) 1,142 53 32} (8) 10) 1,047 771 +15 +97) 45,877) 2,006) 1,974) 85) 41,812 
february 674 188 5} 481) 1, 208 30 132 l 20) 1,025 534 3| —824| 46,090) 2,002] 2, 087| 85| 41, 916 
March 1, 567 4 31) 1, 532) 1, 400 36 8) 1} 10) 1,353 +167| —236) +1,014| 47,173) 2, 161) 2, 077) 85) 42, 850 
April 64)2 42 1} 559) 1,352 49 37 1| 8} 1, 257 —750| +402! 290} 47,231) 2, 151| 2, 117| 85| 42, 878 
May 541 15 . 376) 1, 288 35 147 1} 1, 105 747 — 264 521) 47,721} 2,146) 2,254) 84| 43, 237 
June 1, 277 4 28) 1, 245) 1, 530 17 1 1 1, 51) 252 259 +729 48, 961| 2,381; 2,273) 74) 44, 233 
July 45¢ 47 l 408) 1, 640 60 43 i 46) 1,490 1, 185 +599 —34/ 49,513) 2,371) 2,333) 108| 44, 701 
August 554 if f 381) 1, 687 43 57 1} 1, 486 1, 133 2 +274) 50,921) 2, 361| 2,479 102} 45, 979 
September 1, 13° } 33) 1, 009) 1, 875 33 1 1 1, 840 739 —293 607} 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 91) 46, 220 
October ee] 48 | 440, 2,126 6 43 1 32) 1,994; —1, 637 225 +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2,538 112) 48, 388 
November 73 17 5 550! 2, 024 0) TAR 1 1,817 1, 204 484 —322) 55,040) 2,536) 2,706 102) 49, 696 
! Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes ex- 





trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special 
accounts of the Treasury These net appropriations are included here in 
both total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

1 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

+ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 per- 
cent of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see 
table 2, footnote 5 

4 Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury 

§ Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1); also excludes grants to States for employ- 
ment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants are 
included in ‘“‘all other.’’ Also excludes administrative expenses incurred by 
the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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penses incurred by the Social Security Board in administration of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act, beginning July 1940. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1939-40, $3.4 
million in 1940-41, and $1,094,000 in 1941-42; also includes $2,843,000 ex- 
pended since April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of 
railroad workers in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940 

’ Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000 

10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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August collections by $8.9 miilion and November 
1940 collections by $43.3 million (table 2). Con- 
tributions for the first 2 months of the current 
quarter, amounting to $214.1 million, already 
exceed the total collections for any previous 
quarter. State unemployment contributions for 
the first 2 months of the current quarter also 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected 
programs, by specified period, 1936-41 























In thousands) 
onantar Unemployment insurance 
. Railroad 
‘axes unem- 
Period Federal | on car- ———- eee ploy- 
insurance | riersand| “TP UY loy. | ment 
contribu-| their | wontribu- ae insur- 
tions ' o, tions # taxes ¢ pA 
butions 
Cumulative through 
November 1941__.___. $2, 956, 197 ($561, 523 |$4, 110, 592 |$473, 521 | $137, 080 
iscal year: 
Se 194, 346 345 (*) / ) =a 
CES 514, 406 | 150, 132 (* | | =e 
ae 530, 358 | 109, 257 803, 007 | 100, 869 had 
SST 604, 604 | 120, 967 853,955 | 107, 523 49, 167 
TIS 690, 555 | 136, 942 888, 442 97, 677 68, 162 
5 months ended: 
November 1939__. 290, 689 34, 231 409, 879 22, 147 691 
November 1940... _. 324, 276 37, 338 408, 8: 19, 965 17, 146 
November 1941... __ 421, 838 , 880 528,723 | 19, 507 19, 751 
1940 
November. ............ 125, 124 4, 804 85, 117 7, 908 
ee aden ainint 3,141 | 29, 166 12, 464 558 16, 331 
1941 
NE 33, 923 604 129,532 | 12,082 44 
mais 134, 433 5,414 88, 561 53, 475 569 
RET 2, 588 28, 951 6, 867 918 16, 739 
aE 39, 228 1,371 127, 940 2, 447 70 
ES en 149, 679 7,979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
 — tthe 3, 286 26, 120 8, 495 780 16, 306 
/ ee oe 44,815 872 146, 570 2, 234 5D 
NR 159, 525 5, 638 107, 460 7,477 573 
September. ........... j 3,366 | 31,111 6, 781 910 18, 103 
TET | 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 86 
November. _......... | 168, 458 5,202 | 119,673 6, 808 | 939 








1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 68, table 10, footnote 1. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105.9 million 
as of Nov. 29, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Nov. 29, 1941. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

§ Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 87, table 1, which represent 
only the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

7 Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 
Government. 


exceeded collections for any previous quarter, 
Collections of Federal unemployment taxes, on 
the other hand, showed a 15-percent decrease from 
November 1940. The collections of $6.8 million 
reflected the usual increase which occurs in the 
second month of a quarter, but were below the 
1940 figure because, beginning with 1940 pay 
rolls, the taxes were limited to the first $3,000 of a 
worker’s wages or salary whereas previously they 
had applied to all pay rolls. 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-42! 


[In thousands) 





| Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-43 
| eunaeiiad 











| 
Expendi- | Expendi- 
Item Appro- | tures? Appro- tures? 
pria- | through pria- through 
tions? | Novem- tions 3 Novem- 
ber ber 
ER $440, 906 | $208, 623 | $403,820 | $231,008 
— — — _—_—_ i _ = : = 
Administrative expenses... -. 27, 604 13, 545 26, 129 13, 003 
Federal Security Agency, S8o- 
cial Security Board +. 27,220 | 11,104 25, 655 10, 166 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau... 364 149 364 155 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census 110 56 110 8 
Department of the Treasury * | (*) | 2, 236 4 2,04 
Grants to States_.. "413, 200 | 195, 078 437, 700 : 218, 038 
Federal Security Agency - 402, 000 189,967 | 426, 500 213, 024 
Social Security Board 391,000 | 184,808 | 415, 500 207, 469 
Old-age assistance __. | 245,000 | 120,738 270, 000 136, 770 
Aid to dependent children..| 75,000 | 29, 258 74. 000 33, 478 
Aid to the blind. _. | 10,000 | 3, 373 9, 000 3, 812 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration 61,000 | * 31,439 62, 500 ’ 33, 400 
Public Health Service 
Public health work. _- 11, 000 | 5,150 11, OO 5, 556 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau ‘ 11, 200 5,111 11, 200 5,011 
Maternal and child health 
services _. 5, 820 2, 621 5, 820 2, 01 
Services for crippled children 3, 870 | 1, 730 3, 870 1, 734 
Child welfare services 1, 510 759 1, 510 776 
1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 


rity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for 
which $113,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for ad- 
ministration in the Office of Education, and $2 million for 1940-41 and $2,650,000 
for 1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of 
the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 and 
$1,665,000 for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned tothe Treasury. Includes expend- 
itures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

§ Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

? Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3 million was 
appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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In November, the major business indexes which 
reflect economic developments influencing col- 
lections under the Social Security Act did not 
continue the rising trend which had existed almost 
constantly since January. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s unadjusted index of industrial production 
remained at the October level of 167; the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of factory employment 
declined 0.8 point to 134.5, and the index of 
factory pay rolls declined 1.1 points to 165.5. 

Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act for administration and grants to States, ex- 
clusive of funds for vocational rehabilitation, 
amounted to $40 million in November, an increase 
of $3 million over November 1940 (see tables 1 
and 3). The total for the first 5 months of the 
current fiscal year exceeded similar expenditures 
in the corresponding period of 1940-41 by $22 
million and those in 1939-40 by $65 million. 
Administrative expenditures declined during the 
5 months, while expenditures for all grants-in-aid 
programs increased with the exception of grants 
for maternal and child health services. 


Total Federal expenditures for November 
amounted to $2,024 million, more than twice the 
amount for the same month of 1940. The 
excess of expenditures over receipts and the 
excess expenditures of $484 million in the trust 
accounts is reflected in an increase of $1,456 
million in the public debt, and in a decrease of 
$322 million in the general fund balance from 
October to November. 

The combined investments of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, totaling $5,242 million on 
November 29, comprised 9.6 percent of the interest- 
bearing public debt. The computed rate of in- 
terest on the interest-bearing public debt at the 
end of November, which determines the rate of 
interest on investments acquired by these funds 
in December, was 2.429 percent as compared 
with 2.465 percent at the end of October and 
2.588 percent as of November 30, 1940. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Total assets of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund as of November 29, 1941, 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 


[In thousands] 


























Receipts ! Expenditures | Assets 
Period | Contribu- | | Reimburse- | Net total of | Cash with Credit of Total assets 
| tions appro- | Interest Benefit | ment for special Treas-| disbursing | fund account at end of 
| priated to | received? | payments‘) administra- ury notes | officer at end at end of riod 
| trust fund ? | | tive expenses} acquired § of period period ¢ pe 
| | 
Cumulative through November 1941 | $1,109,979 | $143,404 $139, 504 $50, 151 $2, 536, 000 $15, 631 $217, 005 $2, 768, 637 
iseal year | | 
1936-37 2, 262 27 | 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
1937-38 15, 412 5, 404 | 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
1938-39 26, 951 13, 892 | 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40 42, 489 | 15, 805 12, 288 | 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 | 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
5 months ended | 
November 1939 5, 104 | 215, 000 2, 931 330, 068 1, 725, 199 
November 1940 321, 862 201 | 20, 285 11, 477 127, 500 10, 640 158, 760 2, 035, 000 
November 1941 | 421, 838 331 | 40, 125 | 11, 023 155, 400 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
| 
November 125, 124 54 4, 783 2, 407 —5, 000 10, 640 158, 760 2, 035, 000 
December 3, 141 171 | 5, 169 2, 438 150, 900 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
41 | 
January 33, 923 164 | 5, 422 2, 095 —10, 000 14, 992 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
February 134, 433 | 06 5, 887 | 2, 095 —5, 000 14, 101 168, 221 2, 183, $22 
March 2, 588 | 241 | 6, 718 | 2, 126 159, 800 12, 262 4, 246 2, 177, 808 
April 39, 228 239 | 6, 751 2, 203 —10, 000 15, 506 41, 514 2, 208, 321 
May 149, 679 131 | 6, 975 2, 203 —5, 000 13, 527 189, 126 2, 348, 953 
June 3, 286 54,715 | 7, 135 2, 203 234, 300 10, 778 6, 238 2, 307, 615 
July 44,815 | 9 | 7, 465 | 2, 201 —10, 000 13, 310 48, 864 2, 432, 774 
August 159, 525 | 40 7, 906 | 2, 201 —10, 000 | 15, 400 | 206, 231 2, 582, 231 
September 3, 366 81 8° 060 | 2) 201 195, 400 | 12, 332 | 7,084 2) 575, 417 
October 45, 674 | 88 | 8, 289 | 2, 210 —10, 000 | 14, 040 | 50, 640 2, 610, 680 
November 168, 458 113 | 8, 406 | 2, 210 —10, 000 | 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 











! Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705 million as of 
June 30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was transferred; for 1937-38, 
$387 million; for 1938-39, $503 million; and for 1939-40, $550 million. 

4 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

+ Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption 
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‘ Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
§ Minus figures represent notes redeemed. ‘+: 
* Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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were $2,769 million (table 4), an increase of $158 
million over the previous month. This increase 
reflects the large amount of tax collections under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act appro- 
priated to the fund during the month and credited 
to the fund account, pending the usual end-of- 
quarter investment in special Treasury notes. As 
in October, $10 million of 3-percent special Treas- 
ury notes were redeemed and the funds made 
available were deposited with the disbursing 
officer; the accrued interest on these notes, 
$113,000, was credited to the fund account. 

Benefit payments under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program continued to rise in 
November and amounted, on a checks-cashed 
basis, to $8.4 million, an increase of 1.4 percent 
over the preceding month. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


In November, Treasury notes amounting to 
$10.5 million were sold and, together with $124,000 
in interest, were transferred to the credit of the 
disbursing officer. During the month the Treas- 
ury paid out a net amount of $10.4 million in 
benefit payments (table 5). 

Assets of the account at the end of November 
totaled $176.2 million, of which $101.5 million was 


invested in Treasury notes; cash credited to the 
disbursing officer totaled $11.6 million, and $63.1 
million was held as credit to the appropriation 
account. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

Deposits in State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund were $191.4 million in November (table 
6), the largest monthly amount on record. De. 
posits for the first 5 months of the current fiscal 
year totaled $526.4 million, an increase of 28.6 
percent over the corresponding period of 1940-4] 
and of 29.4 percent over that of 1939-40. Novem- 
ber withdrawals from State accounts for benefit 
payments showed a slight increase, the first since 
June, apparently in anticipation of lay-offs in 
some industries because of priority shortages, 
Total withdrawals in the first 5 months of the 
current fiscal year are less than 40 percent of the 
amount in the corresponding period of 1940-41, 
At the end of November all 51 jurisdictions had 
larger balances in their accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund than at the end of October. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account totaled $845,000 November, 
Benefit payments to railroad workers amounted 
to $567,000, a decline of 7.8 percent from the 
previous month. 


in 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 











Receipts Assets at end of period 
| =< P Transfers 
F | from appro- Benefit 
Period | Amount Interest | priation to | payments!) 3-percent Tocredit To credit 
appropri- received Total | trust fund Treasury of appro- disbur Total 
ated notes priation ? officer 
Cumulative through November 1941_. 3 $639, 350 $8, 748 $648, 098 $576, 350 $471, 878 $101, 500 $63, 128 $11 $176, 220 
Fiscal year: | 
Through June 1938 146, 500 | 1, 411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 | 234 1, 628 68, 062 
i aie 118, 250 | 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105, 774 | 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
ei ais 120, 150 | 2, 283 | 122, 433 | 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41__.._._. c 3113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121,174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
1941-42 (through November) 140, 850 319 141, 169 77, 850 51, 983 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 176, 220 
1940 
a OS Ss } 20, 000 10, 028 85, 400 48, 454 22, 118 155, 972 
TS es Se | 0 10, 028 | 85, 400 48, 455 12, O8 145, 044 
1941 | | 
January. _- ~ i | 10, 000 9, 989 85, 400 38, 456 12, 099 135, 955 
February oasis | 20, 000 9, 947 &5, 400 18, 458 22, 151 126, 008 
AE ‘ a CAL A BES audi 10, 000 10, 258 &5, 400 8, 459 1, 89) 115, 750 
EN edad Setakeddei * 8, 350 10, 391 &5, 400 111 19, 848 105, 359 
DT piinaebiedbanee ‘ , ; Dancin - 37 | 37 0 10, 516 84, 000 49 10, 831 04, 879 
June___. ite 2, 497 2, 497 | 0 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
July___. 140, 850 140, 850 | 46, 350 10, 295 107, 850 94, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
A Ras, RE APR ate: 25 | 25 | 0 10, 314 101, 850 94, 531 10, 919 207, 209 
September ‘ S 73 | 73 | 0 | 10, 421 91, 000 94, 580 11, 371 196, 951 
October... eS Fees 97 | 97 | 31, 500 | 10, 596 112, 000 63, 103 11, 35 186, 452 
SR A OD. | ARE | 124 | 124 | 0 | 101.500} 63, 128 11, 592 176, 22 


10, 357 





service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 


workers prior to 1937. 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S 


1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancellations and repayments. 


8 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- Treasury. 
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The large excess of receipts over withdrawals Total assets of the fund as of November 29 
resulted in an addition of $168 million in invest- reached the highest level to date—$2,713 
ments of the unemployment trust fund and million, a 19-percent increase since June 30, 


the 
63.1] 


















































tion 
brought total investments to $2,706 million. 1941. 
j Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 ! 
lent [In thousands] 
ible | . | , oe 2 
Total as- | Net total | Unex- | Undis- State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
De- sets at | Of Special —— ee ees _——_ | 
Period +e Treasury | balance | interest | | , = 
scal end of | certificates |at end of | at end of ‘e, | Interest | With- | Balance | Transfers) r | tnterst | Benefit | Balance 
period sseniced? eriod eriod ? Deposits | credited | drawals¢| at end of |from State) Deposits credited) .P8Y- at end of 
2g t) —_ I F period | accounts ments | period 
—_—_—— eee, eee -_ a Wee ea ee: epee) es ee i nie is fill 
41 Cumulative through | 
‘m- November 1941 $2,712,734 |$2,706,000 | $6,734 $33 $4,147,733 | $128,310 |$1, 772,323 |$2, 503,721 |5$105,901 |$123,373 | $3, 266 |$34,969 ($208,980 
Fiscal year 
efit 1936-37 312, 389 293, 386 | 04 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 rt aa oe & Ss | Bae 
1937-38 884, 247 550, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15,172 | 190,975 884, 247 | _. = | | ae « 
nce 1938-39 1, 280, 539 305, 000 | 13, 539 | | 811,251 26, 837 441, 795 | 1, 280, 539 |__ eee & 5 Ss oo 
1939-40 1, 724, 862 443, 000 | 14, 862 | __. | 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 603, 164 $1,801 | 44,249 | 202 | 14, 552 31,699 
in IWM041 2, 283, 658 563, 000 | 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537,343 | 2,093,737 | § 104, 100 | 61,347 | 3,050 | 17,784 | © 189,921 
5 months ended | | 
reg November 1939 1, 528, 227 245, 000 | 16, 227 35 406, 818 118 171, 299 | 1,616,178 § 599 | 715,622 (8) 4, 206 712,015 
jl November 1940 1,939, 111 224, 000 | 5,111 6s 409, 456 133 301,421 | 1,801, 331 $94,993 | 15,433 3 4,415 137,712 
the } November 194 2, 712, 734 433, 000 6, 734 33 526, 374 55 116, 446 | 2, 503, 721 0 17,777 5 2,632 | * 208, 980 
| } 
] | 
the 1940 
4] November 1,939, 111 113, 000 5,111 | 68 143, 023 29, 863 | 1, 801, 331 1, 014 | 781 |-- ; 806 | 137,712 
< December | 1,957,977 11, 300 12, 677 ‘ | 12, 819 21, 509 30, 826 | 1, 804, 833 1, 452 14, 698 1,016 1, 733 153, 144 
ad | | 
yy 1941 | | 
A i January 1,995, 108 29,000 | 20, 808 12] 68,204 | 38,001 | 1,835, 036 | 2, 462 | 40 |_- 3, 085 | ® 160, 061 
February 2, 100, 651 113, 000 | 13, 351 12 145, 49 | 40, 426 | 1,940, 259 2, 467 | 512 | _- | 2,659 160, 381 
March 2, 092 ) — 10, 000 15, 039 13, 141 54 | 34, 042 | 1,919, 412 0 15, 064 5 2, 522 172, 928 
r- April 2, 126, 553 40, 000 9, 253 106 66, 517 33,440 | 1,952, 489 5 2,695 | Oe Ried | 1,728 | 173,958 
| May 2, 263, 477 137, 000 | 9,177 | 106 166, 135 29,017 | 2, 089, 607 31 | 863 | 1,088 | 173,764 
er June 2, 283, 658 18, 700 10, 658 | 10, 102 24, 197 30, 169 | 2,093, 737 0 14,674 | 2,037 554 189, 921 
. July 2 336, 948 60, 000 3,948 | 7 77,970 |_. | 28,276 | 2, 143, 431 0 | 45 | 366 | © 193, 509 
ed August 2, 488, O1¢ 146, 000 9, 016 | 7 175, 928 24,889 | 2, 204,470 0 | 516 ‘ | 487 | * 193, 538 
September 2, 487, 541 0 8, 541 7, 446 55 23,670 | 2, 278, 301 0} 16,293 | 5 | 596 | 209, 240 
he October 2, 541, 283 59, 000 3, 283 33 73, 654 19,408 | 2,332, 547 0 | 615 | 208,703 
November 2, 712, 734 168, 000 6, 734 33 191, 377 20, 203 | 2, 503, 721 0 845 |_..- | 867 | 208, 980 
Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- of the Treasury in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
jloyment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of 
Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. ; e 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board 6 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
\ Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Un- 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which employment Insurance Act amounting to $7.5 million in January 1941, 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. $3.9 million in July 1941, and $667 in August. 
—_ | 1 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed 7 $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
i [Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Un- 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of employment Insurance Act and was repaid during January 1940. 
each quarter § Less than $500. 
‘Ine ss transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account ‘ ; . — [om 
‘ oo : b-~ ante aertific 7 ¥ the Gas ei Severity Board ro Fon Seeretery Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
20 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


Social Security Yearbook, 1940. (Annual supplement, for 
the calendar year 1940, to the Social Security Bulletin.) 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1941. 347 
pp., including 138 tables and 56 charts. 70 cents. 


The 1940 Yearbook summarizes major socio-economic 
data derived from the operation of social security programs 
in the United States and continues, on a calendar-year basis, 
statistical series reported in the 1939 Yearbook, with addi- 
tional data derived from new developments. 

The volume includes articles on legal interpretations of 
certain factors affecting insurance coverage and benefits; 
administrative developments in public assistance under the 
Social Security Act; the number of persons receiving 
assistance and insurance payments under old-age security 
programs in relation to the total aged population; and State 
differences in economic and fiscal capacity. There is also 
summary discussion of benefits and beneficiaries under 
social insurance and related public programs, the relation 
of social security payments to all income payments in the 
United States, and the relation of Federal cash outgo for 
insurance and assistance programs to all Federal expendi- 
tures. A chronology of significant administrative and 
legislative developments in social security in 1940 carries 
forward the summary for 1934-29 which appeared in the 
1939 Yearbook. 

Detailed data on individual programs provide records of 
placements by the United States Employment Service and 
job seekers registered by this Service; the number and 
industrial distribution of workers in covered employment 
and the amounts of their wages; claims, benefit payments, 
and financial operations under the two social insurance 
programs established under the Social Security Act; and 
recipients and payments to recipients of public assistance 
and persons employed and earnings under Federal work 
programs. In addition, the section on public assistance 
includes text and tables on the distribution of payments 
by size of payment and on Federal, State, and local 
expenditures for special types of public assistance and 
general relief. Definitions of technical and statistical 
terms are given for each program. 

Bibliographic notes, with citations of special articles and 
current data issued in the Social Security Bulletin and with 
keyed reference to a list of Board publications, are pat- 
terned after similar sections in the 1939 Yearbook. 

Purchase orders for the Social Security Yearbook, 1940, 
accompanied by remittance, should be sent directly to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. A limited supply of copies of 
the 1939 volume, the first yearbook issued by the Social 
Security Board, is also on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents at 50 cents a copy. The public assistance 
section of the 1940 Yearbook has been preprinted and may 
be ordered separately from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments as Public Assistance, 1940, Public Assistance 
Report No. 1, Bureau of Public Assistance (41 Pp.; 
15 cents). 

Free distribution of these publications is restricted to 
administrative and research personnel of official agencies 
directly concerned with the operation of the social security 
program. Requests for copies for such administrative uge 
should be sent to the Social Security Board, Washington, 
D.C. 


BurEAvu OF EmPLOYMENT Security. Employment and 
Wages of Covered Workers in State Unemployment Com 
pensation Systems, 1939. Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Division. Washington: The Bureau, August 
1941. 404 pp. Processed. (Employment Security 
Memorandum No. 17.) 


Presents data on the United States labor market in 1939, 
based on regular reports “from every firm of any significant 
size in the major industries, except railroads,”’ as to the 
number of workers employed and wages received. An 
introductory chapter describes significant developments 
during the year and explains the nature of the data, 
Analytical tables show employment of covered workers 
and wages earned in covered employment; monthly em- 
ployment of covered workers and quarterly wages earned 
in covered employment, by industry divisions and signifi- 
cant industry groups, for each of the 51 States; and 
monthly employment and quarterly wages, by State, for 
each industry division and major industry group. The 
charts show, for each State, total covered employment 
from month to month in 1938 and 1939. 


GENERAL 


Amipon, Bevutan. ‘Social Security Proposals.’’ Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, No. 11 (November 
1941), pp. 323-324. 

Some of the more important matters likely to be con- 
sidered in any general modification in the social security 
programs. 


Amipon, Bevurtan. “The Future of CCC and NYA,” 
Survey Midmonthly, Vol. 44, No. 12 (December 1941), 
pp. 351-352. 


Bevin, Ernest. The Balance Sheet of the Future. New 
York: McBride, 1941. 303 pp. 


Speeches of the English Minister of Labor and National 
Service arranged according to related economic and politi- 
cal subjects. The speeches advocate world-wide social 
security as a war aim and include material on British war- 
time mobilization of labor and industry. 


“Canada Adopts Exemplary Program for Demobilized 
Men.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 9 
(December 1941), pp. 1, 4. 
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The Canadian plan for protection against unemploy- 
ment and for the rehabilitation and reestablishment in 
normal pursuits of men now in the armed service. 


CantriL, Hapiey. The Psychology of Social Movements. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1941. 274 pp. 
Develops certain concepts of social movements and 

analyzes five contemporary movements, including the 

Townsend Plan, which is discussed as to its origin, social 

setting, values, types of supporters, and reasons for its 


growth. 
Gattoway, Georce B., and Associates. Planning for 

America. New York: Holt, 1941. 713 pp. 

Discusses resources, economic, social, area, and defense 
planning. Some papers included are Employment Plan- 
ning, by Gustav Peck; Public Works Planning, by John 
Bauer; Planning for Health, by Dorothy F. Holland; 
Social Security, by Ewan Clague; and Employment and 
Economic Progress, by George B. Galloway. 


“Insecurity Under the Social Security Act.” University 
of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 1 (December 
1941), pp. 127-140. (Notes.) 

Critical comment on the grounds upon which the Social 
Security Board “has disapproved State plans or changed 
the methods of administering them, and the power of the 
Board under the act to refuse certification or withhold 
funds on the grounds it does.”’ 


Lopes, R. Pauva. ‘“‘Social Problems and Legislation in 
Brazil.”’ International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
44, No. 5 (November 1941), pp. 493-537. 


National Planning in Selected Coun- 
tries. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
1941. 173 pp. Processed. (National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Technical Paper No. 2.) 

Contains four parts: Public Works and Employment 
Planning in Germany, 1933-39; Wartime Planning in 
Germany, 1939-40; Stabilization Planning in Sweden, 
1929-39; National Planning in Latin America. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. 


MarassE, Doris Brin. “Agency: Independent Con- 
tractors in California.’”’ California Law Review, 
Berkeley, Vol. 30, No. 1 (November 1941), pp. 57-70. 
(Comment.) 

Based chiefly on cases under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of California. 

Pan AMERICAN Union. Labor Trends and Social Welfare 
in Latin America: 1989-1940. Washington: Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Division of Labor and Social Information, 
1941. 69 pp. 
Data for 18 countries on social security measuress 

labor codes, hours of work, wages, cost of living, and 

related matters. 


Processed. 


“Resolution on Social Security as Passed by the Congress 
of American Industry.” Economic Security Bulletin, 
New York, Vol. 5, No. 11 (December 1941), p. 1. 


Among the recommendations are those opposing the 
levying of defense taxes ‘‘under the guise of social security”’; 
urging State control of unemployment compensation and 
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the retention of experience rating; and limiting old-age 
assistance to payments on the basis of need. 


Suoup, Cart. The Prospects for a Study of the Economic 
Effects of Payroll Tazes. Washington: Committee on 
Social Security, Social Science Research Council, No- 
vember 1941. 74 pp. (Pamphlet Series No. 9.) 


“This report is concerned with the economic effects of 
the pay-roll taxes by means of which the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits and the unemployment compen- 
sation payments are being financed in the United States. 
The report does not describe the economic effects; instead, 
it explores the possibility of doing so.’’” The author defines 
the problem and studies tests for obtaining a satisfactory 
answer to the question, ‘‘Would it be feasible for anyone 
to undertake, with a reasonable prospect of success, a study 
or studies of the economic effects of the pay-roll taxes?’’ 
Obstacles to answering the question are noted, and work 
already done on the economics of pay-roll taxation is 
analyzed. The appendixes include data on the taxes and 
on related points. 


“Stabilization of Prices and Wages in Canada.”’ Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 41, No. 11 (November 1941), pp. 
1362-1373. 

Includes speeches by Canadian officials on recent price 
and wage stabilization measures, and gives the text of the 
orders establishing Government control. 


Swirt, Artuur L., Jn. Make Your Agency More Effective; 
A Manual for Institutional Self-Study. New York: 
Association Press, 1941. 322 pp. 

For agencies whose activities fall within the definition 
of group work of a certain type, namely, groups of volun- 
tary membership, such as religious organizations and clubs, 
settlement and community houses, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and 4-H clubs. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


ParkeER, J. S. ‘‘The Federal Old-Age Insurance System; 
Effect of an Old-Age Reserve Upon Commercial Insur- 
ance Companies.’”’ Dynamic America, New York, Vol. 
13, No. 6 (December 1941), pp. 15-18. 

Examines some of the arguments against a reserve 
fund for old-age and survivors insurance and undertakes to 
show that many of the supposed differences between social 
insurance and private life insurance have no basis in fact. 


U. 8. Bureau or THE Census. Financing State and City 
Pensions; Receipts, Payments, and Assets of Pension 
Funds of States and of Cities Over 100,000 Population: 
1938. Washington: The Bureau, 1941. 82 pp. (State 
and Local Government, Special Study No. 15.) 


An examination of the public-employee pension systems 
of States and cities of 100,000 population, for the year 1938. 
The information provided is valuable “in considering the 
desirability of extending the Social Security Act to public 
employees,” and “in appraising the functioning of public 
pension systems for the purpose of improving those sys- 
tems now maintained by State and local governments and 
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of administering pension systems hereafter established.”’ 
It presents in detail the basis for financing pensions, 
pension-fund receipts and payments, assets of pension 
funds, and State administration of local pensions, and 
summarizes pension transactions. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Ausricut, R. Mayne. “The Job Outlook—In Defense 
Work and Later.”’ North Carolina Employment Security 
Information. Raleigh, Vol. 1, No. 11 (November 1941), 
pp. 3 ff. 


Coomps, P. H. “1940 Benefit Payments—Duration and 
Weekly Benefit Amount.’”’ South Dakota Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Comments, Aberdeen, Vol. 2, No. 11 
(November 1941), pp. 12-14. Processed. 


Garnssruan, M. R.; Wurre, I. J.; and Cosss, Joun L., 
III. “Labor Force Under Defense.’’ Conference Board 
Economic Record, New York, Vol. 3, No. 22 (Nov. 25, 
1941), pp. 499-503. 


Hart, L. Lane. ‘“‘What We Have Learned About Do- 
mestic Placement.”’ Jobs (Mississippi Unemployment 
Compensation Commission), Jackson, Vol. 4, No. 4 
(Nov. 29, 1941), pp. 3 ff. 


Missovukt. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Placement Trends During 1940 and Through August 1941, 
Showing Impact of the National Defense Program Upon 
the Labor Market in Missouri. Prepared by Department 
of Research and Statistics. Jefferson City, Nov. 1, 


1941. 19pp. Processed. (Special Statistical Bulletin 
No. 3.) 
Missourt. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Time-Lapse Beiween End of Benefit Period and Dale of 
Benefit Payment in the Case of I nter- and Intrastate Claims 
for 1940 and First Half of 1941, by Quarter. Prepared by 
Department of Research and Statistics. Jefferson City, 
Dec. 4, 1941. 18 pp. Processed. (Special Statistical 
Bulletin No. 4.) 


New York. Department or Lasor. “Benefits and 
Employment Rise Concurrently in Utica; A Study in the 
Relation of Benefit Payments to Employment Trends, 
Utica District, April—-September 1940.” Employment 
Review, Albany, Vol. 3, No. 9 (September 1941), pp. 427- 
430. Processed. 


New York. Department or Lasor. “Current Trends 
in Labor Demands in Defense Industries.’” Employment 
Review, Albany, Vol. 3, No. 10 (October 1941), pp. 459- 
464. Processed. 

Considers New York State labor-market trends in rela- 
tion to training problems. 


New York. Department or Lapor. ‘“‘New York 
City’s Day-Work Offices; Experience in Meeting the 
Problem of Street-Corner Markets for Household 
Workers.”” Employment Review, Albany, Vol. 3, No. 10 
(October 1941), pp. 468-475. Processed. 


"1941 Jobless Insurance Acts Merely Boost Benefits.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 9 (December 
1941), pp. 1 ff. 
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A review of legislative changes in the State unemploy. 
ment compensation systems. 


Stockine, Couius. “Organizing the Labor Market for 
Defense.” Economic Security Bulletin, New York 
Vol. 5, No. 11 (December 1941), pp. 6-8. : 
What the United States Employment Service is doing 

to meet special requirements for war needs, and how em. 

ployers can assist. 


WASHINGTON. OFFICE OF UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENsa- 
TION AND PLacEMENT. Seasonal Agricultural Labor 
Demand in the State of Washington During 1941. Pre. 
pared by Research and Statistics Section. Place not 
given, July 15,1941. 30pp. Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE Buyyp. 
Proceedings of the Nineteenth Biennial Convention . . . 
Indianapolis, Indiana, July 7-11, 1941. Place not 
given, 1941. 232 pp. 

Included in this collection of committee reports, ad- 
ministrative data, and papers are the following addresses: 
Next Steps in Providing Public Assistance to the Blind, by 
Peter Kasius; Prevention of Blindness Developments in 
the United States, by Eleanor Brown Merrill; Rehabilita- 
tion of the Blind, by John A. Kratz; and Advantages of 
Integrating Services for the Blind With Other Social 
Services, by Gwen Hardin. 


Basic Conce pls in Social Case 
North Carolina 


ApTEKAR, Herpert H. 
Work. Chapel Hill: University of 
Press, 1941. 201 pp. 

This volume of orientation in the psychology of social 
case work is based upon the author’s ‘“‘understanding and 
adaptation of the psychotherapeutic philosophy of Otto 
Rank.’”’ Chapters of exposition and illustration are de- 
voted to the following topics: ambivalence, will and denial, 
relationship, movement, projection and _ identification, 
interpretation and recognition, the case work situation, 
focus and level, and generie and specific case work. Two 
previously published papers are also included, one on 
Causality and Treatment, the other on Meaning and 
Process in Socia] Case Work. 


Brown, James. The History of Public Assistance in 
Chicago, 1833 to 1893. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 183 pp. Service 
Monographs.) 

A study of Chicago’s early “county and municipal 
services concerned with the relief of destitution’’ and of the 
city’s private institutions for child care, covering the 
period from 1833 to 1893. 

CarRoLt, Monroe 8. “The Audit of Social Agencies.” 
Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 20, No. 2 (December 1941), 
pp. 214-218. 

Based on a study of the audit of some 65 social 
agencies in Chicago. 
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Community Cuests AND Counci.s, Inc. <A Survey of the 
Community Welfare Organizations of Warren, Ohto, 
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Under the Auspices of the Warren Commu- 
Warren, Ohio, 1941. 111 pp. Processed. 


Made 
nity Fund. 


Hatt, Beatrice. ‘Some Social Considerations in the 
Provision of Maternity Care at Public Expense.’”’ The 
Child, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 3 (September 1941), pp. 
66-70. 

Comment on the maternity care provided under the 

New York State relief program in 1935 and 1936, as 

revealed in the Children’s Bureau study of experience in 


six counties. 


“Is Public Assistance a Social Handicap to the Blind?”— 
“As Viewed by a Public Agency,’”’ by George F. Meyer; 
“As Viewed by a Private Agency,’’ by Peter J. Salmon. 
Outlook for the Blind, New York, Vol. 35, No. 4 (October 
1941), pp. 163-168 


PusB.Lic WELFARE. 
Baton Rouge, 


LovVISIANA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
Standards for Children in Foster Care. 
1941. 
Standards of care for children in institutions, for child- 

placing agencies, and for children in foster homes. In- 

cludes a suggested outline for the content of case histories, 
excerpts from relevant laws of the State, and a bibliography, 


64 pp. 


Rural Public-Welfare Administration and 
New York. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Experiment Station, June 1941. 72 pp. 
760.) 


Lurz, E. A. 
Finance in 
Agricultural 
(Bulletin No 
A review of the organization, administration, and financ- 

ing of rural public welfare in New York State. Much 

of the analysis is based on an intensive study of eight 
counties. 


MIDDELCAMP, FLoRENcE M. ‘“‘Social Security—Old Age 
Assistance— Effect of Voluntary Support of Applicant 
by Children.’’ University of Kansas City Law Review, 
Kansas City, Vol. 10, No. 1 (December 1941), pp. 63-64. 
(Recent decisions.) 

State Social Security Commission, 153 

1941). 


A note on Smith v 


8. W. (2d) 741 (Mo. App 


‘The Changing Relief Picture.’’ Taz 
Vol. 19, No. 12 (December 1941), 


Prerson, Harry E 
Digest, Los Angeles 
pp. 406-407. 
Summarizes recent trends in California. 


, 


Active Research in a Local Agency.’ 
Chicago, Vol. 9, No. 11 (November 


Processed 


{EED, BERNICE | 
Public Welfare News 
1941), pp. 2-4 
The work of the Division of Social Studies, created July 

1, 1941, within the Denver Bureau of Public Assistance. 


‘Tuberculosis in Families Receiving 
Tennessee Public Welfare Record, 
November 1941), pp. 2-3. 


Savace, Pav 


Public 
Nashville 


Assistance.”’ 


Vol. 4, No. 11 


SHERWOOD, CHARLES L 
National Defe nse 
Processed. 


Ohio's Welfare Department and 
Columbus, June 24, 1941. 8 pp. 


A radio address by the State Director of Public Welfare. 
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SPRINGER, GERTRUDE, and CLose, Karuryn. ‘Relief in 
These Times.’”’ Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, 
No. 11 (November 1941), pp. 315-321. 


Factual data on relief throughout the country. 


U. S. Curipren’s Bureau. The Community Welfare 
Picture as Reflected in Health and Welfare Statistics in 34 
Urban Areas, 1940; A Summary of Expenditures for 
Health and Welfare Activities and of Reports of Cases 
Dealt With in the Fields of Relief and Child Care. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1941. xlv,42pp. Processed. 


Continues a 1938 report on the same subject, both 
representing the Children’s Bureau project for the registra- 
tion of social statistics. 


WeiceL, Jonn C. A Manual of Business Methods for the 
Institutions and Divisions of the Department of Public 
Welfare. Chicago: Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 1941. xlviii, 499 pp. 


This volume, based on the author’s work as fiscal super- 
visor of the Department, ‘‘represents the complete recon- 
struction of the business methods, policies, and procedures 
of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare.” Its six 
parts, illustrated with 131 specimen forms, are: The Books 
of Records and Accounts; Control of the Tax-Dollar: 
Appropriations; Control of Miscellaneous Collections and 
the Petty Cash Fund; Control of Trust Funds: The 
Patients’ Trust Fund; The Amusement Fund; The Com- 
missary Fund; Accounting for Patients’ Personal Prop- 
erty; Control of Bequest Funds; and General Office Con- 
trol; The Fiscal Supervisor. An appendix contains 
schedules and legal and bibliographical material. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT Epucation. Health of 
the Nation; A Defense Digest. New York: The Asso- 
ciation, 1941. 19 pp. 


Some health problems for military and industrial defense 
centers, with notes on existing and proposed programs for 
their solution. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL SoctaL WORKERS. 
Administrative Elements in Medical Social Work. . . 
Three papers . . . Menasha, Wis. George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941. 30 pp. 


Contains the following papers, presented at the June 
1941 meeting of the Association at Atlantic City: Admin- 
istration, A Component of Service, by Robert T. Lansdale; 
Problems in Administration of Medical Social Work in 
Hospitals, by Ethel Cohen; and Problems of Social Work 
Administration in Public Hospitals, by Irene Grant. 


HEALTH 
Health. 


ASSOCIATION. NATIONAL 
Programs for Dental 
48 pp. 


AMERICAN DENTAL 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 
[Chicago: The Association, 1941.] 


The place of dentistry in a national health program, the 
different methods of paying for dental care, and existing 
State and Federal health-work and dental programs. 
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AMERICAN Pusiic HeauttH AssociATION. COMMITTEE 
ON THE HyGiene or Hovusine. Housing for Health. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press Printing Company, 1941. 
221 pp. 


Technical papers, most of which were presented at the 
1939 and 1940 conferences of the Milbank Memorial Fund 
at special symposia on housing and health, including 
papers on Health and Housing, by C.-E. A. Winslow; and 
Social Effects of Good Housing, by F. Stuart Chapin. 
An appendix gives the second edition of Basic Principles 
of Healthful Housing, by the Committee. 


Brinton, Huer P. “Regional Variation in Disabling 
Sickness Among a Group of Negro Male Railroad Em- 
ployees.”” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 20, No. 2 
(December 1941), pp. 264-270. 


Britten, Roitto H. “Blindness, As Recorded in the 
National Health Survey—Amount, Causes, and Rela- 
tion to Certain Social Factors.’”’ Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 1941), pp. 
2191-2215. 


Favu.Lkner, E. J. ‘“‘Compulsory Health Insurance—Pro 
and Con.” The Spectator, Philadelphia, Vol. 147, No. 12 
(Dec. 4, 1941), pp. 6-9 ff. 


Harpy, MartHa Crumpton; Borie, H. H.; and New- 
comB, AtvaH L. ‘Physical Fitness of Children From 
Different Economic Levels in Chicago.”” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 117, No. 25 
(Dec. 20, 1941), pp. 2154-2161. 


Krein, Henry, and Patmer, Carrot, E. “The Dis- 
parity Between Dental Need and Dental Care in School 
Children of Hagerstown, Md., and Environs.”’ Journal 
of the American Dental Association, Chicago, Vol. 28, 
No. 9 (September 1941), pp. 1489-1498. 
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Lapoceur, F. “Presidential Address to the Ontario 
Health Officers Association.” Canadian Public Healt, 
Journal, Toronto, Vol. 32, No. 11 (November 1941), pp. 
539-550. 


Includes information on health conditions during 194] 
in Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and France. 


Morrison, J.C. ‘‘Hospital-Medical Plan Gains Momep. 
tum in N. Y.” Medical Economics, Rutherford, N, J, 
Vol. 19, No. 3 (December 1941), pp. 41 ff. 

A description of the recently organized Community 

Ward Service Plan of medical care for New York City 

and 12 adjoining counties. 


MovuntTin, JoserpH W. “A Plea for Unity in Health 
Administration at the State Level.’’ Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 117, No, 23 
(Dec. 6, 1941), pp. 1958-1961. (Discussion, pp. 1961- 


1962.) 


OsEROFF, ABRAHAM. ‘Hospital Care Insurance and 
Hospital Financing.”” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 15, No, 
12 (December 1941), pp. 97-100. 


Rorem, C. Rurvus. ‘Current Problems of Blue Cross 
Plans.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 12 (December 
1941), pp. 75-78. 

The present scope of nonprofit hospital-service plans, 
the factors underlying their growth, and some problems 
of administration and public policy. 


U. S. Farm Securiry ADMINISTRATION. Group Medical 
Care for Farmers. Washington: U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 14 pp. (Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Publication 75.) 

Explains in nontechnical terms the medical-care work 

of the FSA and contains statistical information on “a 

typical medical-care plan’ in the Midwest 
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